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NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





A FEW WORDS FROM THE PROPRIETOR. 


Tur Farewell Address of Mr. Bulwer is still fresh in the recollection 
of our readers; and now that the editorial duties of that gentleman have 
ceased, and the New Monthly Magazine begins to pursue its career under 
a new direction, the Proprietor feels that he also has a duty to perform. 
To the late Editor his acknowledgments are first due; and could he have 
devoted to the work his undivided energies—had not the pressure of 
public business, and a multitude of other pursuits mterfered with the 
increasing demands which it made upon his time and talents—Mr. 
Colburn could not but have regretted his retirement. 

The readers of the New Monthly Magazine, previously to Mr. Bulwer’s 
undertaking the task of Editor, are aware that its chief claim upon 
public patronage was founded, not on its political, but on its /’terary 
character; that politics were by no means prominent in its pages; that 
when occasionally introduced they were in no sense of the term u/tra, 
yet always adhering to liberal and constitutional principles, while 
studiously avoiding the heats and animosities of party. During the late 
political fermentation, it was both natural and excusable that its Editor, 
a Member of Parliament, and strongly imbued with a political bias, 
should have stamped much of the character of his own views upon the 
Periodical under his control; and his Political Essays form, in the opinion 
of many, an exceedingly valuable portion of the work. But, with a 
change of management, it is the intention of the Proprietor to effect @ 
change of plan, and to deviate less in future from the quiet and pleasant 
paths of literature into the “‘ fumum, strepitumque,”’ the smoke and tur- 
moil, of politics. He feels, moreover, that the undisturbed energies 
of more than one master-mind may be advantageously directed to the 
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Publication, in order that the result may be commensurate with the 
growing spirit of the age, which demands, in a Magazine, not only arti- 
cles connected with criticism and other portions of the belles-lettres, but 
whatever can amuse, instruct, and refine; narratives of life and adventure 
— illustrations of personal character—anecdotes—the appy sallies of 
humour—and the loftier exercise of imagination. 

The Proprietor has accordingly taken measures to secure, by a con- 
centration of minds suited to every department of the work, all that the 





public can possibly desire—all that is requisite to render the Publication 


deserving of the continued support of the different classes of the com- 
munity, to whom this species of literature is at once a necessity and a 
luxury; and it will be the aim of those who have the honour of con- 
ducting it, to raise its character to a yet higher point than it has 
hitherto attained. 


ON THE ANONYMOUS IN PERIODICALS. 


Wuetuer it be from the obtuseness of our understanding or the inve- 
teracy of our prejudice, we confess we are not yet converts to Mr. Bul- 
wer’s arguments * against preserving the anonymous in periodicals. It 
appears to us that he confounds the abuses of the thing with the thing 
itself, and that, after his admissions, his objections may be easily neu- 
tralized, if not refuted. We think that the anonymous, as it more 
especially regards periodical crilicism, ought to be the rule, and affixing 
the name of the writer to any particular article the exception ;—nay, 
we advance a step farther, and, notwithstanding recent and splendid 
examples to the contrary, we maintain that the editorial function itself 
should be sustained anonymously,—at least, that the name of the editor, 
if known at all, should be rather understood than avowed; and though 
at present we cannot enter into the question at large, we shall assign a 
few reasons in support of the views we entertain upon the subject. 

Of course, when we speak of periodical criticism, we must be under- 
stood to mean those reviews and literary notices which regard books, 
and not men,—which point out fairly and fearlessly the excellencies and 
faults of writers, the good or evil principles, the nature and tendency of 
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their works,—without meddling with their private history, or referring 
to them in any other light than as they are exhibited in their produe- 
tions; and thus our attention is confined wholly to “ the advantage of 
the anonymous in “iferary criticism ;”’ and to that advantage chiefly as 
it affects the public. Far be it from us to advocate positive deception 
under any of its forms; but there are illusions which are entirely 
exempt from mischievous intention,—which are allied to good rather 
than to evil,—which are “ shadows of beauty and shadows of power.’’ 
One of these happily pervades the public mind on the subject of perio- 
dical criticism. Our leading reviews are supposed to be the united 
efforts of some of the greatest names in our literature; hence the 
influence they exert over the opinions, tastes, and pursuits of so large 
a portion of our countrymen. We may ask—would they be better 
conducted, or would the articles be better written, if Mr. Bulwer’s 
suggestion were adopted? With the anonymous, too, the illusion 
would vanish. Criticism, by unveiling its mysteries, would sacrifice 
its power over others, and would itself degenerate into feebleness; the 
decisions of the imaginary areopagus would be exchanged for the un- 
supported nothings of individual opinion; all the jealousies and enmi- 
ties, the partialities and sycophancies, which are now concealed behind 
“the curtain of periodical criticism,’ would then be revealed to the 
public eye; the literary profession would become odious and con- 
temptible; authors would flatter critics,—critics would return the com- 
pliment with interest; or the bitterness of malice between contending 
rivals, which now flows in an under-current, and which is scarcely 
known to exist but to the parties themselves, would then rise up 
to the surface, and become the object of universal disgust. Mr. 
Bulwer maintains that “ nearly all criticism at this day is the public 
effect of private acquaintance.” We scarcely know how to reconcile 
his assertion with what he says in the very next page. It is an odd 
acquaintanceship which gives such proofs of affection. “ Were a sudden 
revelation of the mysteries of the craft now to be made, what, oh! what 
would be the rage, the astonishment of the public! What men of 
straw in the rostra, pronouncing fiats on the immortal writings of the 
age! what guessers at the difference between a straight line and a curve, 
deciding upon the highest questions of art! what stop-watch gazers 
lecturing on the drama! what disappointed novelists, writhing poets, 
saleless historians, senseless essayists, wreaking their wrath on a lucky 
rival! What Damons heaping impartial eulogia on their scribbling 
Pythias! what presumption! what falsehood! what ignorance! what 
deceit! what malice in censure! what dishonesty in praise! Such a 
revelation would be worthy a Quevedo to describe!” We humbly con- 
ceive that it is better for the public to be without such a revelation, 
because, in our opinion, it would be extremely partial aud unjust. For 
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even Mr. Bulwer, in another part of his second volume, tells us that the 
reason we have no great works, though we abound in great writers, is 
that they have devoted so much of their talents to periodical miscella- 
nies,—and chiefly, as it appears, to periodical criticism. “It is in these 
journals,” he observes, “that the most eminent of our recent men of 
letters have chiefly obtained their renown. It is here that we find the 
sparkling and sarcastic Jeffrey ; the incomparable humour and transpa- 
rent logic of Sydney Smith; the rich and glowing criticism of Wilson , 
the nervous vigour and brilliant imagination of Macaulay (who, if he 
had not been among the greatest of English orators, would have been 
among the most commanding of English authors); it is in periodicals 
(that is, in reviews) that many of the most beautiful evidences of 
Southey’s rich taste and antique stateliness of mind are to be sought.” 
The whole case therefore is not so bad as Mr. Bulwer’s first enuncia- 
tion might lead us to apprehend; and perhaps the public will suffer 
no very serious inconvenience if they be left to imagine, when they 
are dissatisfied with a critical article, that it is the production of some 
insignificant underling of the craft: and when they are instructed 
and delighted, that they are receiving the lessons of wisdom and the 
decisions of taste from the first savans of the age. Why dissolve the 
illusion? for, after all, talent will find its own level, whether with or 
without a name. Anonymous opinion on literary subjects, unsupported 
by the requisite qualifications which entitle it to respect, goes for very 
little with the thinking pert of the community, and a responsible name 
would add nothing to its weight or importance. A well-written article 
will make its own way on the strength of its intrinsic value, as “ good 
wine needs no bush ;”’ while the fact of the writer being unknown will 
be so far an adventege, that every reader who admires it will ascribe it 
to his favourite author. Thus, to one it will come recommended with 
all the interest attached to the genius of Campbell, while another will 
imagine himself to be charmed with the wit of Bulwer or the eloquence 
of Macaulay. 

We question whether the great writers, whose names Mr. Bulwer thus 
associates with our periodical criticism, would have attained that renown 
which it has conferred upon them, if they had been compelled to affix 
their signatures to their respective contributions. Had this been the 
case, we are persuaded that the works in which those contributions 
appeared would have materially suffered, both in circulation and influ- 
ence. The anonymous threw them just so far into the distance as to 
render them a constellation, each contributing to the splendour of each, 
forming to appearance one grand luminary in the literary heavens. 
Though anonymous, they were not unknown ;—there were those who 
could discern and call them all by their names; there was enough of 
mystery and reyelation to awaken curiosity and to satisfy inquiry. This 
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has long been the charm of our periodical literature, and we wish not to 
have the illusion destroyed, 

But were it practicable to abolish the anonymous in this department 
of letters, what benefit would it confer upon the public? and what would 
be its effect upon the literary profession ? 

We should no longer have articles, but treatises. This is an abuse 
to which the present system has lent considerable aid. Our best writers, 
aware that their connexion with any given review is no secret, have 
been ambitious of establishing their own fame, and often at the expense 
of the works which have furnished them with their materials, and which 
they have scarcely deigned to notice. Thus, the true end of criticism is 
defeated, and great injustice is done to authors and to the public. If 
this has been the result of partially withdrawing the veil between the 
critic and his readers, would not its entire removal increase the evil a 
thousand fold? But the worst consequence to be apprehended from such 
a change would be the establishment of a critical oligarchy. Publishers 
must then purchase names as well as articles; names would be the 
strongest reasons—none but authors of a commanding reputation would 
be privileged to exercise the functions of a reviewer, and a few therefore 
would soon usurp the entire censorship of the press. On the literary 
profession the change contemplated would produce the most injurious 
effects ; we have already hinted at a few. Authors reviewing authors 
(as such) must place themselves in no very enviable relative posi- 
tion. Where their literary importance is nearly equal, they will fear 
and flatter each other; and where there is in this respect any very 
marked disparity, there will be creeping obsequiousness on the one 
hand, and an ill-suppressed insolence, or a condescending air of pa- 
tronage on the other. The anonymous system, as far as the public 
and the profession are concerned, is certainly not liable to abuses of this 
kind. The tone of criticism, which is that of a judge, and not of an 
advocate, is likewise ill suited to the courtesy and modesty with which 
one individual writer ought to treat the works of a contemporary. The 
anonymous, and the mysteriousness attached to the plural unit We, seem 
best adapted to the chair of criticism. The individual is merged in the 
court which he represents, and he speaks not in his own name, but ex 
cathedraé. Who does not feel conscious of this when he takes up the judg- 
ments which are pronounced in our monthly and quarterly periodicals ? 
the decisions are oracular. What a totally different air would they 
assume, and how soon would they dwindle into the insignificance 
of mere individual opinion, if the name of the writer of each article 
were appended at the end! 

The worst abuses of the anonymous may, according to Mr. Bulwer’s 
own showing, be corrected without resorting to the very questionable 
expedient which he recommends, The authors of these abuses are as 
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well known to those who have the power of exposing and punishing 
them, as they would be if their names and offences were published in the 
“ Hue and Cry, or the Rogues’ Gazette.” The anonymous does not 
screen a libeller from detection and chastisement. A name with all 
the responsibility attached to it is no security against the coarsest viola- 
tions of the decencies of society. 

We shall treat very briefly the delicate point of anonymous editorship ; 
we are convinced that this, too, has advantages, which its opposite can- 
not counterbalance. If a name is to give importance to editorial dignity, 
it must, of course, be one of considerable note. The individual so osten- 
sibly sustaining an office that, if well discharged, must employ the 
greatest portion of his time, must nevertheless feel that he has to take care 
of his reputation as an author, advance his fortunes, and attend to the pub- 
lic and private avocations which his celebrity has opened to him. These 
exhaust his energies. He thinks occasionally of his duties as an editor— 
—procrastinates—to-morrow will give more leisure—an unexpected and 
indispensable engagement consumes the morrow—the month advances— 
the day of publication presses upon him with alarming celerity—he is 
totally unprepared—he sits down to write ; but he must produce some- 
thing worthy of his fame—something that will justify the high expecta- 
tions of the public. In this he either fails or succeeds according as he is 
in or out of the vein. In fact, a great name does little in advancing the 
real and substantial interests of a periodical. ‘The anonymous might, 
in this view, therefore, be preferred. 

We have devoted so much space to the consideration of a point on 
which Mr. Bulwer lays considerable stress, and which forms an appro- 
priate introduction to the first Number of a work which is no longer 
under his auspices, and which will now be conducted in opposition to 
one of his favourite principles, that we must defer till our next Number 
a separate examination of the entire performance which illustrates his 
genius, develops his resources, and exhibits him as one of the first 
writers of the age—in the meantime, heartily wishing him success in the 
high career of social improvement which he has marked out for himself 
and his illustrious compatriots. 
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MY ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE LATE EDMUND KEAN. 


BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ. 


Ir is full twenty years since I first met with Kean, and just &ix since 
I last saw him. During the interval between the two periods I had some 
opportunities of knowing this highly-gifted individual, with respect to 
whom the laws which regulate mortality seemed in some measure re- 
versed—Nature having made him a great actor, and art having trans- 
formed him into a remarkable man. In Kean’s professional displays 
there was no evidence of study; in his personal conduct all appeared to 
result from it alone. The laborious efforts which usually form the artist 
were unknown and unnecessary to him; or rather he resorted to them 
only in order to warp his character from its original bent. Impulse was 
the spring of his greatness on the stage—straining for effect the cause 
of the littleness and lowness of his social career. 

In tracing ever so brief and faint a record of such a being as Kean, it 
is impossible to be entirely insensible to some dramatic and moral 
*¢ visitings.’? But I shall let them pass. I am neither the critic nor 
the biographer of Kean. I presume to claim no competence for either 
office : aa I can only hope—at a moment when his memory shines full 
on the public mind—to give a few sketches which this strong light may 
bring out into relief. Anecdotes of distinguished authors are interesting, 
as illustrations of works which never die. But reminiscences of great 
actors are due to the public, from whom their perishable talents are 
withdrawn for ever ; and doubly due to the individual, who leaves behind 
but doubtful records of his fame. I shall depict Kean in the various 
aspect of merit and fault which I observed during our snatches of ac- 
quaintanceship. If I did not think that the former predominated, my 
pen should leave both untouched. 

I cannot recall exactly the year in which I happened to be stationed 
in the barracks of Waterford, in the south of Ireland, at that time the 
head-quarters of the regiment in which I was a subaltern. The dates 
and data of those days have almost all slipped, sand-like, from one end 
of Time’s glass; and it is hard to separate and arrange them as they lie 
confounded in the other. How difficult is it even to remember distinctly 
what were the pains and what the pleasures of youth! The very mix- 
ture of both, and the confusion in which they blended together, were 
perhaps the causes of their acuteness at the time, as it is of their vague- 
ness now. But there is a certain pursuit—one of the minor enjoyments 
of life—which has, for me, always preserved its attraction intact; I 
mean the exercise of fencing. It was my attachment to it that led to 
my personal knowledge of Kean. 

In the days I speak of, and long after, I never lost an opportunity of 
encountering amateurs and professors of “ the noble science of defence.” 
I frequently took up the foils with a little lieutenant of a troop of artillery 
which formed part of the Waterford garrison ; and few days passed with- 
out our measuring blades together. 

I was one evening walking with this brother idler on the public pro- 
menade called “ the Mall;” and, passing bythe theatre, which had 
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been within a day or two occupied by a strolling company, we looked at 
the play-bill, and found that the performances for that evening consisted 
of “ Hamlet,”—the principal character not left out by particular desire, 
—and some farce, the name and nature of which I forget. We voted the 
first four acts of the tragedy “‘ a bore ;”’ but agreed to go in for half an 
hour, at the commencement of the celebrated fencing-scene between 
Hamlet and Laertes, just to see what sort of affair the strollers would 
make of it. 

In due time, the door-keeper, to whom we expressed our intention, 
and who was alive to the importance of two box-ticket-takers, came to 
seck us in a neighbouring billiard-room. He announced the opening of 
the fifth act of the play; and we arrived in time to take possession of a 
very empty stage-box, and hear Osrick’s invitation to Hamlet lisped out, 
with the usual vulgar caricature of court foppery regularly exhibited by 
theatre-royal comedians, as well as by our Waterford candle-snuffer. 
When the fencing-bout was actually commencing, and we were reasonably 
amused by the clumsiness of this same Osrick, who handled the foils as 
a farmer would a hop-pole, we turned our attention to the chief actors 
in the scene, who soon stood in position, and prepared for the assault. 

The young man who played Laertes was extremely handsome and very 
tall; and a pair of high-heeled boots added so much to his natural sta- 
ture, that the little, pale, thin man who represented Hamlet appeared a 
mere pigmy beside him. Laertes commenced, after slurring “‘ for better 
for worse’ through the usual salute, to push carte and tierce, which 
might, as faras the scientific use of the small sword was concerned, have 
been as correctly termed cart and horse. 

My companion, who had by no means a poor opinion of his own skill, 
and who was rather unmerciful towards the awkwardness of others, 
laughed outright, and in a manner sufficient to disconcert even an adroit 
performer. He proposed to me to leave the place, calling out theatrically, 
“ Hold! enough! ”’—and I might have agreed, had I not thought I 
perceived in the Hamlet a quiet gracefulness of manner, while he par- 
ried the cut-and-thrust attacks of his adversary, as well as a quick glance 
of haughty resentment at the uncivil laugh by which they were noticed. 
When he began to return the lounges, secundum artem, we were quite 
taken by surprise, to see the carriage and action of a practised swords- 
man; and as he went through the whole performance, we were satisfied 
that we had, in the phrase of Osrick aforesaid, made 


“ A hit—a very palpable hit.” 


We immediately inquired of the woman who filled the nearly sinecure 
place of money-taker, as to the gentleman whose “ excellence for his 
weapon ”’ had so pleasantly surprised us. She told us that his name was 
Kean, that he was an actor of first-rate talent, chief tragic hero (for 
they were ali honourable men) of the company; and also the principal 
singer, stage-manager, and getter-up of pantomimes, and one of the best 
Harlequins in Wales or the west of England. Coming closer to the 
point of our anxiety, she let us know that Mr. Kean gave lessons in 
fencing, and also in boxing—that he was married to a Waterford lady, 
supporting himself, his wife, and child, and carefully filling all the parts 
herein detailed, for a salary of a guinea and a half a weck. 


Such, at the period I mention, was the situation of the great tragedian 
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who was soon to produce a sensation in London, unparalleled since Gar- 
rick electrified the town on the boards of Goodman’s Fields. Kean was 
at this time attached to the Swansea Company, which regularly crossed 
the Channel to perform in Waterford for two or three months each year. 
It was under the management of old Cherry, author of “ The Soldier’s 
Daughter,”’ who, on the night I first saw Kean, played Polonius to his 
Hamlet; while one of the minor parts (Rosencrantz or Guildenstern) 
was filled by James Sheridan Knowles, the now celebrated dramatist. 
I remember Mr. Knowles at that time publishing a little volume of poems 
by subscription, and my adding my name to the list of five-shilling 
patrons to this attempt, which contained some very pretty things, and 
one rather long piece called ‘‘ The Smuggler,’’ which was extremely 
spirited. But had Shakspeare himself published in our days, in the 
character of a poor player, and by —<—- I doubt if his best play 
would have produced him salt to his porridge. 

My companion and myself sought out Kean without loss of time; and 
we soon arranged with him hours for fencing-matches at our respective 
barrack-rooms. But though we managed that he should not quite lose 
his labour, his visits were not made in the capacity of master, for we 
were either of us quite a match for him. 

Nothing could exceed Kean’s good conduct and unpresuming man- 
ners during some weeks that I knew him in this way. Several of the 
officers of the garrison met him with us on these occasions, and a strong 
interest was excited for him. He owed to this cause, I believe, rather 
than to any just appreciation of his professional merit, a good benefit, 
and some private kindnesses. But when I look back to that period, in 
which his talent was certainly as matured as in two or three years later, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that he played so well then as when he 
filled me with such delight on the boards of old Drury. A man of his 
vigorous genius required excitement to bring it into full play. His bold 
conceptions and original style must have wanted, even to himself, some 
stronger test than his own judgment, displayed as they were in the con- 
fined sphere of little country theatres. And all that has since been received 
with such enthusiasm must then have been considered at the best as 
doubtful and obscure. Kean was decidedly considered far superior to 
his immediate associates, or to strolling players generally, in the common 
acceptation of the term. But he might have gone on, perhaps, to the 
present time, as the hero of such companies as old Cherry’s, had not one 
chance critic, Dr. Drury, of Harrow, possessed discrimination enough to 
feel his merit, and influence sufficient to bring it into notice. 

The last thing I recollect of Kean in Waterford was the performance 
for his benefit. The play was Hannah More’s tragedy of “ Percy,” in 
which he, of course, played the hero. Elwina was played by Mrs. Kean, 
** her first (and I am pretty sure her last) appearance on any stage.” 
Nothing could be more médiocre than her performance; yet she was 
applauded to her heart’s content. Kean was so popular, both as an 
actor and from the excellent character he bore, that the audience thought 
less of the actress’s demerits than of the husband’s feelings. And besides 
this, the debutante had many personal friends in her native city, and 
among the gentry of the neighbourhood, for she had been governess to 
the children of a lady of large fortune, who used all her influence at this 
benefit. After the tragedy, Kean gave a specimen of tight-rope danc- 
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ing, and another of sparring, with a professional pugilist. He then 
played the leading part in a musical interlude ; and finished with Chim- 
panzee, or some such name, the monkey in the melodramatic panto- 
mime of * La Perouse ;” and in this character he showed agility scarcely 
surpassed by Mazurier or Gouffe, and touches of deep tragedy in the 
monkey’s death-scene, which made the whole audience shed tears. 

A few years afterwards I happened to be in London; and Kean was 
then in the very height of his reputation, for he was firmly established, 
having triumphed over the envious, or conscientious, opposition of the 
Kemble school, and stood his ground against the more perilous risk of 
public caprice. I had heard of his great success in the capital, and had 
followed the accounts of his various performances with much interest. 
I was curious also to form a judgment of the man’s real character, in 
this intoxicating state of triumph and celebrity. I therefore determined 
to call on him, and repaired one morning to his house, in Clarges Street, 
Piccadilly. 1 had no sooner sent up my card than the servant came 
quickly down stairs again to the parlour, requesting I would walk up to 
the drawing-room ; and before I could reach the stairs, Kean himself 
had sprung half way down them, to greet me with the most cordial wel- 
come. Had he received the visit of a powerful patron or generous bene- 
factor, he could not, or at least need not, have shown more gratitude 
than he evinced at the recollection of my slight services, in passing 
some tickets for his Chimpanzee benefit, so long before. 

[ consider this trait in Kean’s conduct a fair test of his character. It 
was thoroughly disinterested ; and was not a mere burst of good feeling, 
nor a display of ostentation—for these would have been sufficiently satis- 
fied with a momentary expression. But his whole behaviour, during a 
couple of months that I remained in London at that time, the spring of 
1816, was a continuance of friendly attentions. I dined with him fre- 
quently, and met at his house much good company. Persons of 
very high respectability, and many of them of rank, were among his 
constant guests. His dinners were excellent, but his style of home 
living did not appear extravagant ; and the evening parties were ex- 
tremely pleasant, with a great deal of good music. 

Kean himself sang very agreeably, though without science. But he 
was an excellent mimic, not only in burlesque imitation of such vocalists 
as Incledon, Michael Kelly, and others, but of a good style of singing, 
apart from individual peculiarities. I do not recollect to have met with 
any man professionally /terary on these occasions. Miss Plumtree, the 
translator of some of Kotzebue’s plays, and of a Tour in Ireland, of which 
Kean was the main subject, was of all these parties, and seemed almost 
domiciliated in the family. Nothing could be more friendly or hospitable 
than the conduct of the worthy hostess, whom I had never formerly 
seen but im her solitary exhibition at Waterford. She was, in her own 
house, and surrounded by every thing that might dazzle the mind’s eye, 
and dizzy the brain of almost any one, a fair specimen of natural cha- 
racter. Her head was evidently turned by all her husband’s fame and 
her own finery ; and their combined consequences were visibly portrayed 
in her looks, and bodied forth with exquisite naivet?. But there was 
withal a shrewdness, an off handedness, and tact quite Irish ; and, what 
was still more so, a warm-hearted and overflowing recognizance of ever 
so trivial a kindness, or tribute of admiration, offered to “ Edmund” 
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before he became “ a great man.’’ I was consequently a favourite with 
her; and I retain a strong recollection of her kindness. 

During this period of frequent intercourse I often went to the theatre 
with Kean, and was introduced by him to the green-room, and to seve- 
ral of the principal actors. But I do not remember to have ever seen 
more than one or two of them at his house; and I was only once in his 
company at a tavern, and that by accident, though I knew he was in 
the constant habit of repairing to some one or other to pass the night, 
after a most pleasant party at home had broken up, or he had retired 
from an overflowing theatre, panting with the still felt excitement of his 
splendid acting. On the occasion to which I allude, I had invited him 
to dine with me at the Sabloniére Hotel, in Leicester-square. I pro- 
mised him a snug dinner and a quiet party; and I accordingly had but 
two others to meet him: one an old Etonian of Kean’s own standing, 
afterwards a clergyman, whose poetical talents were begmning to be 
well-known ; the other, a gentleman, a friend of the latter, who had 
considerable powers of imitation, and, among other specimens, was fond 
of giving some of Kean himself. 

He was very punctual to the hour, six o’clock if I rightly remember. 
His carriage drove up to the door, and he stepped out of it, in full 
dress, a silk-lined coat, white breeches, buckles in his shoes, &c. He 
apologized for coming in so flashy a style to a simple bachelor’s dinner, 
saying, that he must leave me as early as nine to attend a party where 
he was particularly expected. When that hour arrived we none of us 
thought of breaking up. The dinner had gone otf well; and some ex- 
cellent wine marvellously aided in keeping up the sociability of the 
evening. ‘The valuable horses were kept waiting somewhat unmerci- 
fully, and messenger afler messenger came in search of my unpunctual 
guest only to be treated with the same neglect as their predecessors. 
At length, as the clock struck midnight, Kean said it was impossible for 
him “ to break his engagement ;”’ and he proposed that my friends and 
I should accompany him. We were all four very much under the in- 
fluence of each other’s example ; and no objection was made by the in- 
vited to a proposition which was scarcely comprehended. 

We all squeezed as well as we could into Kean’s chariot, which waited 
at the door, and away we went, not knowing or caring in what direction. 
After a short time, and a furious drive; the carriage stopped at the head 
of a very narrow passage. We got out without any order of precedence, 
and followed our leader, with considerable assistance from the walls of 
the passage, against which we 

“ Went knicketty knock, 
Like pebbles in Carisbrook Well.” 
We arrived at an open door, evidently that of a tavern or hotel from 
the bustling welcome awarded to Roscius and to us, who followed him, 
by the self-announcing landlord, and half a score of waiters, women, 
and attendant gazers, who all struggled for a look at ‘* the great man.”’ 
He staggered rapidly up stairs, and we three after him ; and he, to the 
apparent horror of several of the waiters and others, dashed at once at 
the large folding doors of the first-floor apartment, and in we all rushed 
into a room where there were assembled full sixty persons at a long 
supper table. A shout of applause hailed Kean as he entered; but 
when we popped in after him, a loud murmur of disapprobation was 
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i eae f ulation! anit nation, ep 
raised usthing sort of expos maa a 


terminated in our being ss er 
or five,of the. party, into an 


were, made ste 
comprehend the outrageous adit else trad ip ‘ “mater. of 


the association against the rigid Taw, Of ‘Which he was under,, that 
ve stranger could be admitted | ito’ the’ el hi fea a formal intron 
dugtion, and a régular acdordante to its sacred regula tions. 4 

_Inshort, we each éntered our tame’ ‘in an expansive register, . got a 
printed card in return, paid two or three Rie for fees, took, a, mock 
oath, blindfolded, on an old book of balla and were then announced 
as members, in due form, of ‘the notorious association, or, club, or 
fraternity, called collectiv ely “© The Wolves.” 

Among the three-score persons composing this assembly I did. not 
recognize a face, with but one exception, and that in the. persom of.a 
comedian named Oxberry, at whose performance of Justice Greedy, in 
* A New Way to Pay Oid Debts,” I had heartily laughed. a few nights) 
before. I had no notion of what sort of company I was in. , Indeed L 
had no clear conception of anything but lights, looking-glasses, bottles, 
and decanters. I remember that Kean, from the head of the;table 
which bad been reserved for him, stammered a speech in, return, for, his 
health being drunk ; and that I, and my two brother noyices who sat 
beside me, laughed in such immoderate ill- -breeding at the whole adven- 
ture, that we soon became ashamed of ourselves, and by a simultaneous 
movement left the room. 

When I heard next morning some particulars about ‘The. Wolves,’? 
and that the place of their orgies was a tavern off the Strand,.,called 


“ the Coal-Hole,”’ I was thoroughly out of conceit with my friend. Kean’s . 


convivial pursuits. I, however, gave him full credit, for yh upwilling- 
ness to tell the sort of place he was about to introduce me, to; and, as 
if by tacit consent, we neither of us ever mentioned it to, the athet 
afterwards. 

It was at this period that I was initiated by Kean into another, species 
of society, to know something of which I had a great curiosity, I re~ 


membered the advice given in one of Lord Bacon’s essays, to, “f,segiand,, 


observe in great cities, triumphs, masks, feasts, weddings, funerala,, 
capital executions, and such shows,” and T thought that a Same eateb, 
or prize-fight, came fairly into the et ceteras. I therefore, expressed a 
wish to Kean to be present at one of these exhibitions ; Pay se Opporn 
tunity soon offered. He was in high reputation with © the oF 

one of its most liberal patrons, and a distinguished a: a I fre- 
quently saw at his house some of its chief professors, fendaza, , Rich- 
mond the Black, and others, with whom he used to haye sparring bouts 


in his dining parlour. He had early intimation of all the fights ta,qome,. 


and was, I believe, an attendant at most of. them. e, battle which. 


he took me to see was between a man named Curtis, int Treawet we 


in another of those encounters) and one who bore th ha sobr, 
“« West Country Dick.” The place of action, was, c 


; ons i by 
about ten miles from town on the western road. , W Wen dete ‘en 


spirited, eroedo 
1a» bis friend wi 


gether, 1 being mounted on one of Kean’s handso 
Great honours were paid to him on ‘the field, of mean 


partook, _ We were admitted within the ring Lee to the combatants, 
before the fight began ; and a number of introductions took place between 
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com the motley throng... To ‘say, ng of the former, [ was pre- 
sented iar tittl d tek a TES Oheen Scroggins, and others. 
 Tdé'fiot mé i to de cr é.the battle;, suffice itito say, at greatly excited 
nie atid’ [by no means felt the disgust, [had anticipated. ''T'was neither 
aasatilted nor insulted; nor was my pocket,picked; nordid I encounter 
any’ of the’ mishaps commonly ingidental \to so ‘blackgriard a combina- 
tioti!’' T'tettiried to town well satisfied, with, this! Midsummer’ day’s 
entertainment, ‘but have neyer, from, that, day, to. this, repeated the’ ex- 
riment) ~ wedi, 20.06 DES it » HoT 
LO rhy next visit to London the year following, (18175) found Kean 
just'aé Tleft him when I qiitted England for France after the ‘circunt- 
stances above stated. He was going onjin the same apparent rownd of 
home respectability and, no doubt, of tavern, dissipation.|) I dined several 
times at his house. I there met, as usual, extremely good company. 
But’ Miss Plumtree, Miss Spence, a noyelist,, Miss’ Benger, a woman 
of highér'talents, and Captain Glascock, author of * The Naval Sketch 
Book,” were the only persons then, or. since connected with literature 
whom T recollect to have seen at these parties. Kean’s associates were 
not certainly hommes de lettres. 1 neyer dreamt, at the time of being 
classed among the’ tribe. His wife liked to, have people of ton, and, 
when’ she could, of title, at her house. He seemed to endure, rather 
than take pride in them; and always behaved with great decorum and 
good’ mannérs. But when the company took leave, and he was free, 
his hottrs' of enjoyment began ; and i fancy he often slept from home. 

Among the dinner company, Alderman and Mrs. Cox always had a place. 
She’ was ‘So ‘little rutharkable in any way that I can scarcely remember 
hérappearitite. ‘She had nothing attractive about her, certainly, either 
as to person or Manners. 

It was’ tivw that I began to perceive in Kean (what had not, per- 
haps, héconit established during my former yisit to. London) an evident 
affectation’ of singularity, an overstrained boldness of demeanour, a 
rage for being conspicuous, not merely as an actor, but as aman. He 
was ‘stil? much sdught after by the aristocracy, who were proud of show- 
ing’ stich a “lion’’ in their social menageries. He made it a boast that 
he refuséd their invitations, and despised their patronage ; and that he 
knew they meant him no honour by those distinctions, which were only 
so. many negative’ tributes offered to their own importance. 

There wis, nd doiibt, much truth in this, The theory was good. ‘Tlie 
vied Cousistéd ih? Kean’s method of acting on it. There is a wide line 
between (thé setVility to tank which degrades too many men of talent in 
Engliind, antl the fitree contempt, of it assumed by some few others. 
It -fexjaires But "sinall intellect. to sce, through. the general motives of 
aristoeratiéal Patronige ; but much tact and knowledge of life are essen- 
tial to Holl it''at’ ifs’ ust value, and turn it to real account. Kean, 
from thé ‘eitéumistances of his whole career until this period, had no 
“opportimnity tars ois such knowledge ; and nature had not given him 
that» prompt Sentiment des convenances which some French writer con- 
sider the great fest Of genius. 

Kear? thought ‘that ‘as hé’ would not fawn upon title, he must rieces- 
sarily shin’ every oné“whd Was “a lord’? merely because he was one. 
His. irpati¢nt Vanity made him gee but himself alone in the latge com- 
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paniés, where he was, no doubt, an attractive object; and he took alarm 
at béing ethibited as a show. He did not appreciate the advantages 
which a man less self-enamouréd finds in the mansions of the great, 
those slirines Of the gloriows works of art, those arenas where the colli- 
sion of learning, tasté, and talent brings forth a galaxy of brilliaut 
things not to be met with elsewhere. If this atmosphere occasionall 
intoxicates these who are not born in it, it is a tribute paid by Nature 
to civilization / but he who sacrifices his independence to exist in it 
on Sufferance would be more respectable, though less refined, had he 
lived obscure, and died in his native sphere, be that ever so lowly. 

Kean grew angry at the haughty condescension lavished on him by 
his noble entertainers. A man of more sense, or one better bred, 
would have admitted and smiled at it. Ifa portion of the English 
nobility fancy themselves formed of a different clay, or breathed into by 
a purer essence, than the class just below it in the social scale, it is 
chiefly from the adoration offered to it by that very class. Who can 
blame the aristocracy, which, seeing the servility, contemns the 
sycophants? To one who has lived much abfoad, and known society 
in an aspect of rational and graduated equality (so to express it), the 
“ exclusive” arrogance at home is more melancholy than irritating. 
The “ fantastic tricks’”” played, at a crisis like this, may be indeed wept 
at, both by angels and men, in pity for the death-struggle in which they 
originate. . 

Kean had not the discrimination to distinguish, perhaps not the good 
luck to meet with, any of the delightful exceptions to the general rule. 
The only “ lord”? he could tolerate was Lord Byron,—a fatal fancy on 
his part, if, as I have reason to think, the example of the poet influenced 
most banefully the conduct of the actor. That Byron himself was dis- 
contented with /as greatness is very certain,—a humiliating caprice of 
Nature. Unsatisfied with celebrity almost unbounded, he panted for 
distinction of a far less noble kind. Sated with admiration, he longed 
to excite wonder. Fame was not enough for him; his ambition was 
too big for the sphere assigned him by fate. In forcing it beyond that, 
the recoil was a death-stroke to both his reputation and his happiness. 

Who will refuse to see an analogy in character between Byron and 
his avowed archetype, Buonaparte? It must be sympathy which leads 
to imitation. And what Byron was to Buonaparte, Kean most assu- 
redly was to Byron. My readers must not be startled by the rapproche- 
ment, nor think that the greatest conqueror of the age is degraded by 
forming one in the trinity of fame with the greatest poet and the 
greatest actor. And, after all, which was most a stage-player of the 
three? Was not the political world the great theatre of Napoleon’s 
deeds—the social world of Byron’s doings? Did not both act. a part 
from first to last? and was not Kean more an actor in_ the broad gaze 
of London life than on the narrow boards of Drury Lane? The ge- 
heric signs of genius were common to them all; and they were un- 
doubtedly of the same species of mind, Had their relatice positions 
been reversed, their individual career had most probably been the same, 
or nearly so. Reckless, restless, adventurous, intemperate; brain-fevered 
by success, desperate in reverse; seeking to outdo their own destiny for 
Sto and rushing upon dangérs and di ies, which they delighted 

to make, and then to plunge within. 
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Napoleon in Egypt, Byron in Greece, Kean in Canada,—each at the 
head of his wild and half-savage tribe,—present analogies which. the 
shades of the sceptered soldier and the laurelled lord must not take 
fright at.. They were each, on their several stages, acting the self-same 

t—strainihg for the world’s applause, not labouring for their own 

elight; and though there was more greatness in the one instance, and 


more glory in the other, the inspiration was, perliaps, precisely similar 


in all. The grand distinction. in favour of Napoleon was, all through, 
not that he was an emperor, but that he was an original, Byron was 
an extravagant copy; Keau an absurd one. 

But if we take the closing scenes of the three,—St. Helena, Misso- 
longhi, Richmond ; and it requires no overstretch of fancy to trace the 
parallel,— Kean had the great advantage, in the assuaging farewell of 
an only child, and the embraces of an injured but relenting wife, from 
which latter the premature death of his had debarred Napoleon, and 
which distance alone (let us hope) denied to Byron. 

Even though Kean, in the early summer of his celebrity, rejected 
with violent (and also, be it allowed, with vulgar) scorn the proffered 
society of the great, he might wisely, at.this epoch, have retired into 
the simple range of the middle classes, with the respectable reserve of a 
Kemble, a Young, or a Macready. He might, like them, have been an 
honour to his profession, the founder of his family’s fortune; and to- 
day, and for many days to come, alive, and well, and happy. But he 
had been inoculated with the rage for notoriety; and that he was re- 
solved to obtain, even at the price of ruin—and to seek, even in the 
depths of disrepute. 

hat were the particulars of his conduct at this time I had no oppor- 
tunities of learning, and no desire to learn. I was sorry to see him so 
evidently drop off from his more respectable connexions. The “ evil 
days ”’ on which he fell I was soon out of the way of knowing the details 
of; but I heard much of his extrayagance,—his feats of horsemanship 
and boatmanship—wouderful journeys and rowing-matches—freaks of 
unseemly presumption with regard to authors—affairs of gallantry— 
ames prize-wherries—a tame lion—and a secretary. By the aid of 
many a foolish accessory, poor Kean was gaining his object and wasting 
his means ; filling the penny trumpet of an ignoble fame; squandering 
the fine revenue arising from his professional receipts; and losing, one 
by one, his grieved supporters, =, clung to him long, in spite of the 
frantic obstinacy with which he tore himself away. And all this I main- 
tain to have been foreign from the ruling tendencies of his mind. Early 
impressions may perhaps have deceived me; but I can never forget the 
modest, unassuming demeanour, and the respectable and industrious 
conduct of Kean, when I first knew him, before false taste and a bad 

example taught him an unreal estimate of renown. 

. * * * * . 

And now the public began to grow discontented with the notoriously 
libertine life which Kean led. He had never, I believe, yet disappointed 
a london audience, but on one occasion. The circumstances of this 
one he often related to me. He had gone to dine somewhere about ten 
miles from town with some old friends of early days, players, of course, 


fully intending to be at the theatre in time for the evening’s perform- 
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anes. But temptation and the bottle were too 8 for him ; es out- 

hg his time, got drunk, and lost all recollection fe “1 

Drury Lane, and e _duties nue. n 

frightened * at the i as had al Kean’s ser- 
vant, with his emp iot, and a well-framed that the horses 
had been gud near the 1 ) at a 27 
of geese by the e a the unfor- 
tunate tragedian pees from 
the stage by Oa bs yr ete ofthe audience 


(who had suffered the sintalamensatnbe commenced Dy the farce) 
was instantly calmed down into commiseration and 

The following morning Kean was shocked and bewi at discover- 
ing the truth‘of his situation. But how must his Matihifesseut have 
been increased on learning that several nen had already arrived 
from town to make anxious inquiries for him? He jumped out of bed, 
and, to his infinite affright, he saw, amongst the. carriages, those of 
Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Whitbread, and others of his leading friends, 
whose regard for him brought them to see into his situation in person. 
Luckily for him, his old associates, the actors, had, with great presence 
of mind and practised effrontery, carried on the deception of the pre- 
ceding night. The village apothecary lent himself to it,, and, with a 
grave countenance, confirmed the report; and Kean himself was obliged 
to become a party, nolens volens, in the hoax. His chamber was accord- 
ingly darkened, his face whitened, his arm bandaged. “A few of the 
most distinguished i inquirers were admitted to his bed-side? no one dis- 
covered the cheat; and, to crown it completely, he ‘appeared, in an 
incredibly short time, on the boards of old Drury again, the public being 
carefully informed that his respect and gratitude towards’ them urged 
him to risk the exertion, notwithstanding his i t couvalescence, 
and to go through the arduous parts of Richard, Macbeth, and Othello, 
on three successive nights, with his arm in a sling! 

This circumstance occurred before I renewed my acquaintance with 
Kean in Londen, in 1817; but he could not so success ally conceal the 
open irregularities of his life. His professional re tation remained 
long at its great elevation; but his moral fame was fastsinking. He, 
by degrees, disgusted those who had been his firmest up) olders; he 
dropped, little by little, out of the best society; and I ‘believe it was 
only at his own house, where several persons 0 great bility con- 


tinued to visit, that he saw any company but the dissipated dregs of 
** Life in London.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) " 
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Our hearts turn. sadly tothe woes 


Know ye the spot. where sickly toil abides, 
And penury its load.of sorrow hidés?). > =. 
Go, watch within, and learn~oh,! fond to. blame— 
How much of slavery is in.t uae 

There, starting from ie pain'd and restless sleep, 
The orphan rises up to work and weep— 

And still with languid labour ends the day. 
There, the worn body dulls the glimmering sense 
And childhood hath not childhood's innocence, 
And on the virgin brow of young sixteen 

Hard wrinkling lines and haggard woe are seen ; 
Sullen and fearless, prematurely old, 

Dull, sallow, stiipid, hardened, bad, and bold, 


* With sunken cheek and eyes with watching dim, 


With saddened heart and nerveless feeble limb, 


They meet : gaze of sorrowful surprise 
With a pele aidan half misery, half yews 


The day is done—the weary sun hath set— 
But there no slumber bids their hearts forget ; 
Still the quick: wheel in whirring circles turns— 
Still the pale wretch his hard won penny earns— 
And choked with dust, and deafened with the noise, 
Scarce heeds or feels what toil his hand employs ! 
Pent in the confines of one narrow room, 

There the sick weaver plies the incessant loom; 
Crosses in silence the perplexing thread, 


‘And droops complainingly his cheerless head. 


Little they think who wear the rustling train, 
Or choose the shining satin—idly vain, 
ir lovers. of the sunshine and the breeze, 


F 
Whose fluttering robes glide through the shadowy trees— 
“What aching hearts, what dull and heavy eyes, 


Have watch'd the mingling of those hundred dyes, 
Nor by what fierveless, thin, and trembling hands, 
Those robes were wrought to luxury’s commands: 
But the day cometh when the tired shall rest, 

And placid slumber soothe the orphan’s breast— 


When childhood’s laugh shall echo through the room 


And sunshine tasted, cheer the long day's gloom ; 
When the free timbs shalt bear them glad along, 
And their young lips break forth in sudden song ; 


When the long toil which weigh'd their hearts is o'er, 
C. E.N. 


And English slavery shall vex no more ! 
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DICK DOLEFUL. 
A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 


Ir was to the late Captain Chronic, R.N., I am indebted for the plea- 


’ sure of being but very slightly acquainted with Richard Doleful, Esquire. 


The father of Dick had, during the Captain’s long and frequent ab- 
rences on service, acted | his agent re factotum : receiving his pay 
and his prize-mon ing his disbursements, and investing the 
annual surplus to the best. best advantage; and | incline to attribute to old 
Chronic’s kindly and grateful remembrance of the father, rather than to 
any personal regard for the son, his tolerance of the latter as the almost 
daily visiter at his house. Dick’s “ good friends” are “sorry to admit” 
that there are many bad points about him ; his “ best friends ” compas- 
sionate him into the possession of ten times more: hence it may be in- 
ferred that Dick, upon the whole, is a much better person than the best 
of his friends. Yet even I, who do not presume to be his friend, conse- 
quently have no motive for 8 aking in his disparagement, must allow 
him to be a very unpleasant fellow. Now, as the term “* unpleasant fel- 
low’? may be variously interpreted, I would have it distinctly understood 
that I do not mean to accuse him of ever having thrashed his grandmo- 
ther, or kicked his father down stairs, or poisoned a child, or set fire to a 
barn, or burked a female young, beautiful, and virtuous, or encouraged 
an organ-grinder or a Scotch bagpiper to make a hideous noise under his 
window, or, in short, of any enormous wickedness; I mean—and whe- 
ther his case may be rendered better or worse by the explanation, must 
depend upon individual taste—I mean only that he is @ bore. 

For the last three years of his life, the Captain, whore health was gra- 
dually declining under the effects of an uncured and incurable wound in 
the side, had scarcely ever quitted his house ; and for a considerable por- 
tion of that period he was unable, without assistance, to move from his 
sofa. In addition to his sufferings from his glorious wound, he was sub- 


ject to the occasional attacks of inglorious gout, and of three visits a day 


from Dick Doleful. Under such a complication of ailments, his case, 
both by his friends and his physicians, had long been considered hope- 
less. Indeed the Captain himself seemed aware of the fatal character of 
the last-named malady; and more than once expressed an opinion, that 
if he could be relieved from that, he had strength and stamina sufficient 
to conquer the others. I paid him a visit one day, and entered his room 
just as Mr. Doleful was leaving it. Doleful sighed audibly, shook his. 
head, muttered “ Our poor dear friend !”? and withdrew. This, from 
any other person, [I should have construed into a hint that our “ poor 
dear friend ’’ was at his last gasp; but being acquainted with Mr. Dole- 
ful’s ways, I approached the Captain as usual, shook his hand cordially, 
and, in a cheerful tone, inquired how he was getting on, 

“Ah, my dear fellow,” said he, at the same time slowly lifting his 
head from the sofa-cushion, ** 1’m glad to see you; it does me good ; 
you ask me how I do, and you look, and you speak as if you thought 
there was some life in me. But that Mr. Doleful—! Here he comes, 
Sir, three times a day; walks into the room on tiptoe, as if he thought I 
hadn’t nerve to bear the creaking of a shoe; touches the tip of one of 
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my fingers as if a cordial grasp would shatter me to atoms; and says, 
‘Well, how d’ye do now, Captain?” with such a look, and in such a 
tone—! it always sounds to my ears, ‘What! ar’n’t you dead yet, Cap- 
tain?’ Then ‘he sits down in that chair; speaks three words im two 
hours, and that in a whisper ; pulls a long face; squeczes out a tear—his 
dismal undertaker-countenance lowering over me all the while! I’m not 
a.nervous man, but-—’’; and here he rose from his sofa, struck a blow 
on a table which made every article upon it spin, and roared out in 

7 a voice loud enough to be heard from stem to stern of his old seventy-. 

! four, the Thunderer:—‘ I’m not a nervous man; but d—n me if 
doesn’t sometimes make me fancy I’m riding in @ hearse to my own 
funeral, with him following as chief mourner. I shall die of him one of 
these days,”’ added he emphatically, ‘ J know J shall.” 

** He is not exactly the companion for an invalid,”’ said I: ‘* the cheer- 
ful address of a friend, and his assuring smile, are important auxiliaries 
to the labours of the physician; whilst, on the contrary, the iy 

** Aye; aye; the dore of such visits as his! They would make a sound 
man sick, and hasten a sick man to the grave. And, then, that face of 

| his! I couldn’t help saying to him the other day, that when I shot away 
| ; the figure-head of the French frigate, La Larmoyeuse, I should have liked 
| to have his to stick up in its place.” 





| : ** It is evident his visits are irksome and injurious to you. Why, then, 
7 do you encourage them ?” 


** I don’t encourage them, and if he had any feeling he would perceive 
, I don’t; but bores have no feeling. Besides, I can’t altogether help 
t 4 myse!f. Huis father was useful to me; he managed my money-matters 


at home when I was atloat—a kind of work | never could haye done for 
myself—and so well, too, that I consider my present independence as of 


: his creating. Remembering this, 1 could not decently toss the son out 
‘ of window, do you think I could? Eh?” 

3 My honest opinion upon the matter being one which might have put 
i the Captain to some trouble at his next interview with the gentleman in 
’ question, | suppressed it, and merely observed, “* Mr. Doietul has told 
, me how useful his father was to you.”’ 

- * Aye, and so he tells everybody, and so he reminds me as often as I 
f see him, and thui’s a bore. Now, | am not an ungrateful man, and am 
t as hitile hkely as any one to forget a friend, or a triend’s son ; but every 
t ' tume this king of the Dismals reminds me of my obligation, J] consider 
n the debt of gratitude as somewhat diminished: so that if 1 live much 
's 7 longer, the score will be entirely rubbed out, and then, d—n me, but 1 wail 
ny q toss him out of window.”’ 

vr : After a momentary pause the Captain resumed :— 

.- “Then, there’s another bore of his. We take physic because we are 
i, obliged to take it; it isn’t that we like it, you know; nobody does, that 
! ever I heard of. Now, he fancies that | can’t relish my medicine from 
is any hands but his, and he wi// stand by whilst I take my pills, and my 
; draughts, and my powders. Ipecacuanha and Dick Doletul! Faugh! 
nt two doses at once! Will you believe it, my dear fellow’ the two ideas are 
F so connected in my mind that I never see physic without thinking 
I 6f Dack Doleful, nor Dick Doleiul without thinkimg of physic. I must 


own I don’t like him the better for it, and that he might perceive. But, 
as | said before, bores have no feeling—they have no percepuons—they 
G2 
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have no one wane in nature bat the fuvaley o boring the very soul ou 


of your body rechyott s 
ing me take » book from amonget stveral which ley on the'table, 

he conunued: “ Aye; thete’s Mr. Dick’ again! I send shim ‘too get 

books to amuse me, and that °s what’ he brings. - Serbian dl 

for a sick man, eh? Nice things to’k up one’s” 

There’s ‘ Reflections on Death,’ Dodds * n Thoughts,” the i 

bed Companion,’ * Hell’: a Vision.” T must ver a fine navaral constitu 

tion to live through all this!” Bt 

I took my leave of the invalid, and, at the street-door, met Dr. anal 
gem, his physician, and his surgeon, Sit Slashley Cutmore, who were 
about to visit him. I mentioned that I had just left their patient, suffer. 
ing under considerable irritation, caused by the unwelcome interference of 
Doleful ; and ventured to express an opinion that a hint ought:.to. be 
given to the latter, of the desirableness of diminishing both the length 
and the frequency of his visits to the Captain. 

** Hint, Sir?” said Druggem ; “a hint won’t do. Slight aperiénts 
will have no effect in this case: I am for administering a powerful 
cathartic :—this Mr. Doleful must be carried off at once—forbid ‘the 
house, Sir.”’ 

“T am quite of Dr. Druggem’s opiniou,” said Sir Slashley; “ the 
Captain must instantly submit to the operation; he must consent to the 
immediate amputation of that Mr. Dolefal, or I °ll not answer for his 
life a week.”’ 

The next day Mr. Doleful favoured me with a visit. 

“I call,”” said he, “to lament with you the unhappy state of! our poor 
dear friend, ** and he burst into a tear. 

Now, as ‘I knew that the state of * our poor dear friend”? wasno worse 
then than the day before, I interrupted his pathetics, by telling him 
that I was not in a lamenting mood ; and, rather unceremoniously, 
added that it was the opinion of his medical ‘advisers, that the state of 
“our poor dear friend’ might be considerably improved if he, Mr::Dole- 
ful, would be less frequent 1 in his visits, and if, when he did call aspon 
“our poor dear friend,” he would assume a livelier countenance. 

“* Well!—Bless my soul! this is unexpected unexpected. 
I—! Me—! The son of his friend—his best friend!» Why—though 
I say it, had it not been for my poor departed father—[And here he burst 
into another tear—] I say, had it not been form poor father; sthe 
Captain might, at this moment, have been ——— Well; noomatter++but 
Me !—how very odd! I, who sacrifice myself for the» poordearsuf- 
ferer! with him, morning, noon, and night, though it afflicts:md toi see 
him—as he must perceive: he must observe how I grievé‘at his ‘euffer- 
ings—he must notice how much I feel for him.  “Why;‘dear'met (What 
interest can J have in devoting myself to him ?) ‘Thank: Sleayens ti am 
NOT A LEGACY-HUNTER.’ 

This voluntary and uncalled-for abnegation of a dirty awrite, placed 
Mr. Doleful before me in a new light. ‘Till that moment the »suépition 
of his being incited by any prospect of gain to bore’ “our pole dear 
friend” to death, had never entered my mind. , 

Captain Chronic lived on for a twelyemonth; duet thewhole of 
which, excepting the very last week, Dick Doléful) spite of. remoristrance 
and entreaty, continued to inflict upon’ hit his ‘threa Visits: perekiem. 
A week before his death, the Captain, who till then had occupied a 
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sofa, took to his bed; and feeling his case to be hopeless, and conscious 
that he had not many days to’ live, he.desired that his only two ryations, 
a nephew and a niece, might be sent for, and that they alone shou! 

attend: him:to; the Jast: (Dick, greatly, to, his; astonishment, thus eXx- 
cluded from the bed-chamber, still cqutinued his daily three visits to the 
drawing-room. Upon the last of; these occasions, so. vehemently did he 
insist 2ipon seeing his “poor, dear friend,’”’ that, without asking the 
Captdin’s permission, |he was’allowed:toenter his bed-room,. open- 
ing: of the door awoke the Captain from a gentle slumber into which he 
had just before fallen. Perceiving Dick, he uttered_a faint groan. ~ Dick 
approaclied the bed-side, as usual on tip-toe; as usual he softly pressed 
the tip of the Captain’s fore-finger ;. squeezed out the usual tribute of 
one tear; and with the usual undertaker look, and in the usual dismal 
tone,he said, ** Well, how d’ye do now,, Captain?” The Captain 
faintly articulated, ‘‘ Dick, Dick, you’ve done it at last!”’ fell back 
upon his pillow, and expired ! a 

At about ten o’clock on the same morning, Dick Doleful, looking 
very like an undertaker’s mute, called upon me.; He was dressed in black 
and had a deep crape round his hat. ‘‘ The dear departed!’ was all he 
uttered. 

“Ts it all over with the poor Captain, Mr. Doleful ?” 

**He’s gone! Thank heaven I was with the dear departed at his last 
moments, If ever there was an angel upon earth ! so good, so 
kind, so honourable, so everything a man ought to be, Thank heaven 
I did my duty towards the dear departed. This loss will be the death 
of me. I haven’t the heart to say more to you; besides, the will of the 
dear departed will be opened at twelve, and it is proper that somie disin- 
terested friend should be present at the reading. Good morning. Qh! 
the dear departed! _ But he’s gone where he will get his deserts.’ 

At about two o’clock Mr. Doleful was again announced. I observed 
that his hat.was dismantled of the ensign of mourning, which it had 
so ostentatiously exhibited but a few hours before. He took a seat, re- 
miainéd silent for several minutes, and then burst into a flood of real, 
legitimate tears. 

“* Be composed, my dear Sir,’ said I; “ recollect your grief is unavail- 

ing; it will not recal to life the dear departed.” 
‘guod$ The departed be d—d!”? exclaimed he, starting in a rage from his 

ehait.:.‘f Thank heaven I am not a legacy-hunter, nevertheless I did 
expect.+——- You know what T did for the old scoundrel, you know what 
time I sacrificed toyhim, you know how I have watched the hour and 
.vminaite for, giying the old rascal his filthy physic, and yet ! T repeat 
eit bam nota legacy-hunter; but I put it to you, Sir, as a man of sense, 
asa man,of the, world, as a man of honour, hadn’t I a right to expect, 
sla! perfect nght to expect What should you have thought, Sir? I 
v« Mherelysask how much should you have thought ?”’ 

* Why, perhaps, a thousand pounds.” 
elo Of course-——to. be sure—I am anything but an interested man; and 
had he eft me. that, I should have been satisfied.” 

ol a much, then, Aas he left you ?”’ 
“ Guess—I only say do guess.” 
‘0 slo) Well—five bundred ?>. 
oo evéh Why, even that,,would, have. served as a token of his Sungei it 
ov dign’t:asmoney, I should have valued it; or hadyhe left me 
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for mourning, why even that —— or five pounds for a ringy even that 
would have been better than But, Sir, you won’t believe it; 
can’t believe it: the old villain is gone out of the. world without 
lieing me a-farthing! But I am not disappointed, for | always knew 
the man. So selfish, so unkind, so hard-hearted, so ungrateful, so dis- 
honourable, so wicked an old scoundrel —! If ever there was a devil 
incarnate, take my word for it he was one. But he’s gone where he will 
get his deserts.’ And, so saying, Exit Dick Doleful. 2 
It is but justice to the memory of the Captain to state, that in the 
body of his will there had stood a clause to this effect: “ To Richard 
Doleful, Esq., in testimony of my grateful remembrance of the services 
tendered me by his late father, I bequeath One Thousand Pounds.” By 
a codicil of later date, this bequest was reduced to five hundred; by a 
third, to eight hundred; and so on, by others, till it was reduced to— 











nothing. Thus had poor Dick Doleful bored his friend out of his life, 
and himself out of a legacy. p* 
—_— ——— 
CHESS. 


Some pique themselves on discernment of character by physiognomy, 
some look to configuration of brain,while others augur from arrit U'eng 2 
this species of divination, however, being mainly monopolized by the 
feminine gender. As to ourselves, we hold to chess-playing, We 
calculate upon prognosticating more of character, intellect, and predomi- 
nating passions by playing with a man at chess, than by all the instruc- 
tions of Lavater, Spurzheim, and Deville, put together, It is the ‘* speak- 
ing grammar” of the human heart. It approaches nearest to what a 
fanciful man is said to have once desired, that men’s hearts were cased in 
gisse, so that each might peer into the innermost recesses of his neigh 

ur’s soul. It is an illustration of the celebrated Novum Organum ; 
you deduce causes from their effects after the manner of the Baconian phi- 
losophy, and a knowledge of those causes is a knowledge of the man; 
and whereas success in generalization depends on the accuracy ef ine 
dividual experiments, so a correct knowledge of individual character, is 
essential to true knowledge of the world. sah 

This new system of notation is to the moral world what the discover 
of fluxions, in their facilitation of calculation, was to the mathematic 
From the incalculable advantages derivable from chess as a test) of 
character, we may not unreasonably surmise that a certain proficiency in 
this science will form, ere long, an indispensable qualification for al] ame 
bassadors to foreign courts, law officers, post-masters and police, super- 
intendents ; while we confidently anticipate the happiest results from, the 
application of the same test in naval and military promotions. . Domestic 
life might at the same time participate in the general benefits... Pre- 
liminary matrimonial calculations or courtships might on this plan. be 
conducted, if not with greater satisfaction, at least with more, certainty 
of a desirable finale, and many a heart might flutter on unbroken. .., ,, 

For the present we attempt only a general outline, reserving our more 
elaborate treatise fora neat little pocket 12mo,—having been. prevented 
accepting an offer made us to concentrate our remarks im a review. of Mr. 
Lewis's two last admirable octavos in the Quarterly, by the annexation 
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to. the offer of a condition our indomitable spirit (unlike some others, we 
opine) utterly abhors, that of intersprinkling our literary and philo- 
sopliical lucubrations with politica) allusions,—Respondeat superior. 

Attend then to the following rules :— 

In sitting down to play, take notice how far your adversary troubles 
himself about arranging the board and men, or whether he obtrudes all 
the preliminary settlement upon yourself. If the latter, and if he makes 
yee set a good part of his own men for him, you may be sure he reckong 

imself something too good for you, and stands high in his own esteem. 
At Cambridge we called such a man bumptious. It attends him in all 
hié actions through life—* L'dme n'a pas de secret que la conduite ne 
révéle L'amour propre est le plus grand de tous les flatteurs,” 

Some players move very quick, not only at the commencement of the 
game, but all through it. They sometimes make good moves, but always 
many blunders. The most critical situations alike with the easiest 
command only a momentary regard and pass half-examined, Such 
men are clever, and get on in the world by pure luck—rash in enterprise, 
uncertain in execution, Avoid much dealing with them. Of high 
mettle, impatient of control, and reckless of consequences, they will bring 
you into trouble. The quickest player we ever met with was a Spanish 
refugee. All Spaniards play quick. Their national character is im- 
petuosity, ‘* Aussilét dit, aussitét fait.” 

If an adversary, to whom you know yourself to be greatly superior, 
refuses to take odds in playing with you, and yet does not scruple to be 

rpetually taking back moves when he leaves a piece “‘ en prise,” set 

im down for a good-for-nothing, shuffling fellow. He has a mean 
heart. He will retail wise men’s sayings as his own: he will be a 
downright plagiarist, cut a dash on borrowed finances, or exemplify 
what is termed the shabby genteel. Have no concern with him. L’ore 
Se ne veut pas devoir, et l'amour propre ne veut pas payer. 
shefoucault. 

A chess-player always opening his game when he has the attack, on 
the queen’s side, may be generaliy set down as a stupid fellow, of 
paucity of ideas, and small inventive resources,—a bad companion,—his 
temperament nervous, and political creed conservative. Many old 
bachelors adopt this opening, but by no means exclusively. Jl n'a pas 
tnaventé la poudre.—Old proverb. 

If your antagonist on being checkmated, or receiving unawares any 
decisive blow, takes the liberty of giving the chess-table a somerset, and 
inflicts a general dispersion on the men; discuss not with such a man 
politics, religion, or the fair sex, lest you die by the hand of a duellist. 
Genus irritabile. 

An artful chess-player, ever and anon tempting you by exposure of 
pieces to gain his end, perpetually endeavouring to blockade your 

ieces, and aiming at double checks and checks by discovery, will not 
unmindful of the stratagems of chess in the game of life. Bon 
avocal, mauvais voisin. 

If your adversary plays well,-in the attack, the king’s gambit ; is 
nothing disconcerted though skilfully opposed; deep in his plans, 
decisive in execution, and keeping you from first to last in unbroken 
turmoil by the dexterity of his manceuvres, he will pape Mave his 
way in the world, or he will be a rich man without a shilling in his 
pocket. Hé will be a good military tactician and an acute advocate, 
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He will expose fallacies, detect —— and fraud, and make himself 
master of any subject he applies imself om tiny te. He will sift 
deeply and ponder“ with “putience: “He ig orm an ingenious 
mechanie; avd succeed, in, seientific- inventions, ra THT YR 

An indecisive character may be detected in a few moves. Indecision 
and caution must aot be cenfountied: the latter:is essential to.@ fine 
chess: player ‘as’ to success in all the undertakings im life, and is am act 
of the judgment ;—the former is an evidence of deficiency inthe reasoning 
powers, and adverseto their free exercise. I¢arises'from want of concentra- ' 
tion of our ideas ; from a weaknéss, (or if we may apply to intellectual the 
same ‘tere’ 8 ‘to! sion factilties,) from ‘a relaxed condition of the 
métital ‘eriergi¢s. To have any dealings with such men, especially to 

6-operate with them, is a positive nuisance ; and to place our interests 
n their hands, may be emphatically called, placirig them at their dis- 
posal! Deliberat Roma, perit Saguntum. 

- Those players who are exceedingly fidgetty and fretful under defeat, 
though often tolerable players, are invariably impatient/of contradiction, 
and positive on all subjects on which they conceive themselves well 
informed. ‘This class will usually be found amongst am persons ; 
and they will sometimes sooner refuse to encounter a youthful antago- 
nist whose superiority they have experienced, than subject themselves 
to the annoyance of yielding to the greater merits of one they are 
conscious of surpassing in general acquirements. Such men lie sleep~ 
less all night after‘a beating, and rise feverish with a head-ache. 

A good player husbands well all his resources, never gives up an 
advantage he can possibly maintain, or thinks the smallest advantage 
too mean an acquisition, Such men die rich. A player careless in his 

ood fortune, and prodigal of his advantages, will experience reverses 
n his passage through life, and complain of the decrees of Provi- 
dence. No chess-player who attempts to succeed through unfair 
means, — snappish play, can be a man of integrity. An honour- 
able-minded man will rather lose a trifling advantage than leave an 
impression on his antagonist that he has been deficient in courtesy and 
liberality. The object in playing at chess is to win the game, but the 
end only satisfies the means under the ordinary honourable limitations. 
He who would violate this generallyreceived rule,—founded onthe best 
feelings of virtue and justice, will sell not his birthright only, but /his 
conscience for a mess of pottage: if a monarch, he will rule by torture 
and terror and venality; if a subject, he will compromise his principles 
with a bribe, hesitate at nothing in securing a favourite object, and set 
consistency and moral honesty at defiance. Such a chara¢ter must 
Mrs. Trollope’s reviewer in the Quarterly have been, who could hymn 
the praises of a book in which every principle of decency, morality, and 
religion is thrown to the winds, to get a fling at republican institutions; 
and we cannot but suspect the communication must have emanated 
from that gentleman by whom the appearance of our’ review, before 
alluded to, was interdicted, unless we illustrated the evils of power being 
lodged in the middle classes, by an exemplification of the weakviess of 
pawns sustained by the superior prey ° Let’ the” reader’ inatke 
well the foregefiig sab ny and, adding Poets ‘Festilis of his own 
experience, we shall leave him in ion of a chess-table answering 
some of the most valuable purposes of Fortuuabun's wishing-cap,, * Has: 
vaticinationes eventus comprobavit.” | 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TALES BY THE O'HARA FAMILY.”” 
yorrmabnal 
> Women say of one another (oftener than men say it of them) that a plain 
female face never belongs to.a heart which can love a handsome female 
face; and men say of women— a ai 190 
199110 7 ‘* Leovelier things have mercy shown 
at lguteolion, LO emery failing but their own,” e 
I rise, up and deny both assertions; listen, dear, dear women,,.plain, or 
handsome, on what grounds. Some years since I was only a younger 
brother about town, and yet tolerably well received in the best houses. 
Occasionally, I won smiles from the women, and occcasionally frowns from 
the men—the latter, however, not as often as the former. A smile costs 
nothing, you know, and it may show good teeth and dimples, as well as 
dtumour, and needs lead to nothing, for, after all,-’tis but a smile; a 

rown, is a.graver affair—from a man, | mean—and may lead to——but 
are not learned on that.point. . To continue—you will note that I have said 
only tolerably well received. You will not expect that I was ever asked to 
ractise singing with Georgina, or Anna, or to take care of her “ spirited 
ittle wretch of a palfrey, who, after all, only practised the tricks he 
had been taught, like his mistress. In short, whenever I was in question 
on such occasions, young girls invariably had colds—so their mammas 
said+-aud could neither sing nor ride; or if they could, it was with some- 
body else., 1 must say, however, that, when there were a good many 
tata el now,and then got a better footing, owing to a general belief 
s 


| 


-my, elder brother was “a bad life.’ Caroline ——— was thus circum- 

tanced ; one of seven sisters; and very beautiful, very accomplished, v 
amiable, very highly connected, and (you will add) “ very much admired, 
of course, even by the elder brothers, your rivals, and therefore, though not 
ah heiress, or a co-heiress, a flight beyond you.” My dear women, neither 
was she on'the stage, nor had she the slightest interesting ¢ache on her re- 

tation; and I was, therefore, judged to be a kind of receivable lover for 
con » But, again, observe how I qualified my success. My attentions were 
rather to,be connived at than admitted ; in a word, I was to beso 
that | could be turned adrift, should better offer, without quite bringing on 
the young lady the imputation of being a—jilt. 

"I will do Caroline herself justice. She was no party to this fast-and- 
Joose game. She loved nie; and often used to indulge in beautiful visions 
of elegant. retirement and domestic happiness, while listening to my eloquent 
appeals to her feelings—-yes—eloquent, because sincere. And Caroline 
had ne although she wanted nerve or consistency to declare to her 
family that she had broken through her instructions as regarded me, aid 
ast ly fallen in love with a man who could offer her ony a manly heart 

do Tet me say as much, without accusing me of vanity) and a few hundreds 
a-year. 

“But ‘her teal hour soon came, S——, an earl, a fool, and a roué, was 
strtick with her extraordinary resemblance to—a first wife? No. Toa 
sistex'® (No > but to an individual who had just cut him for a better esta- 
bhshmient;» and he was anxious to show his former dear friend and her new 

epee aco fie tar anor nace 
ine! you ited .a better hus than one who could marry 
Yap gratify apigalion that. 

boa gh A, 9) mma, and a roué,” remonstrated Caroline. - 

“Hes eat ove, and has forty thousand a-year.”’ 

2® But’l ectitd be happier with another kind of man on the half, the quar- 
ten the fortieth patt of that stih; believe me, I could, dear mamma.” 
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“ My dearest Caroline, I should wre sorry to believe any such thing 
of your understanding. After the pains | have taken with your education, 
—after living to see accomplished in every way for society, it would 
indeed afflict me to believe you so much in earnest as you pretend to be. 
You know, my dear girl, as well as I know it, that hone Of us can expect to 
marry to please ourselves. One cannot have everything in this world: 
and the talent, and the morality, and all that sort of thing, may be very 
good to-read about, and to talk of—they have no influence whatever u 
occasions of real importance. And as for his being a roué, my dear, who 
expects men of fashion to be angels? And allow me to say, Caroline, I feel 
disappointed at hearing such an objection from you—from the daughter of a 
country curate, @ la bonne heure !—but from you /—the most fashionable 
and most admired girl in London !—the thing is inconceivable and unpar- 
{ 0 n . b le.“ 

Mamma paused a moment to take breath, and drew Caroline towards 
her; the girl yielded to the impulse quickened by the act, and laid her head 
on her mother's shoulder ;—not in confidence; not in hope of relief or of 
éommiseration. The mother would have pitied her had she broken a 
limb, or (without fault of hers) got a new dress spoiled ; but, for this sorrow 
of her child—the first real sorrow of her life—that mother could have had no 

. And yet, Caroline recollected that she was mamma's favourite daugh- 

(mamma had told her so); that “ establishing her well, was the object 
hearest the heart of her only parent—{ poor Caroline thought there was a 
heart in question) ; she was also afraid of mamma; afraid of a contest with 
A ya oe wee fees when opposed; and then came the horror of the 
ridicule of the whole affair among her acquaintances and “friends.” In 
short. dear ladies——— 

But you readily anticipate me; nor are you inclined to judge harshly 
of poor Caroline, nor do you call her fool or flirt. You know the kind of 
éducation she received, and to which her respectable mother has so pathe- 
tieally alladed. You know that she had her half score masters every day, 
and her exhortations, every hour, to attend to them, and, of all things, 
watch over, and preserve, and culture, her natural personal beauties and 
graces, in order to get “ well established: that is to say, well married 
that is to say, richly—when is any other earthly object proposed ?—(we 
waive the epithet “ heavenly")—to get married “richly, if can, but 
married, at any rate ; the question, wisely, not being “ shall I-be happy 
With the man?” but, “ shall I be intolerably miserable?" not how mu 
love, but how little aversion. You know all this; ay, and intuitively. 
What I am going to tell you happened in consequence of it. Nor, again, 
are astonished, or much inconvenienced ; you feel quietly assured that 
‘tis little wonder it should have been just so; from such mammas ‘you 
naturally expect just such daughters; and you are, therefore, not an 
With me, my dear countrywomen, when I cry out, in a little fit of moralizing 
(now at thirty-seven)—“ Fashionable English mammas, look to it! Eng- 
land can still boast of the bravery of her sons; ean she do so with as loud 
& voice of the virtue of her daughters? And who is to blame if she cannot ? 
Oh! you may have an answer—or think you have;—instanees of frail 
daughters (become wives) happen among people Of no fashion. True! but 
I pray to recollect, that though the whole is leavened now, thé 
fermentation began in the three measures of meal. Yes, fashionable Eng 
lish mammas, look to it! 1, for one, think you ‘have: already given us 
ehough women, who, fresh from your hands, most beautifully unite thé 

y of children with the vices of men—strong passions and weak judy 
ments. And, pray, listen to a hint even from your own sweet 
of Geneva—** Malheur au sitcle od les femmes perdent leur astendant, et 
ou leurs jugements ne sont tien dua hommes?” 9 

As for you, dear women, to whom I have particularly addressed myself, in 
the first instance, yout pardon for this long digression—ungallant 1 will sot 
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call it; for, indeed, and im truth, I love you all so well, that J would. wi 
to admire you more—above all, to honour you. — : sr abitig tay. de 
Three weeks after Lord S. proposed for Caroline, she was his wife. One 
other word in her excuse for the step. 1 had) beet: summoned to the south 
of France to attend my mother, who lay il there, and remained 
abroad during S~-—'s short courtship. Had I been near her, feeble- minded 
as she was, I do not believe she would have given: m¢ up, for she knew} 


was able and willing to save her from ‘ 
When first | heard of her marrage, I entertained; however, no such-eha- 
ritable feelings towards her. In a bitter moment I:prayed she:might live 
to deserve my pity. Poor thing! even before that time came;.1 repented 
me of my prayer. I roamed about, here and there; on the Continent fore 
ear, and at the end of that time ceased to be a younger: brother ; the old 
aronetcy was fifteen thousand per annum, a@ little, but only a littleyem- 
bar . Left the estate to clear itself, and in two years more, returned 
to England. Caroline and I met in society; she was flattered and followed 
crowds ; neglected and treated cavalierly by her lord; and she repaid 
him with contempt. In the flush that overspread her face at our tirst 
re-meeting, and in her embarrassed recognition, | read plain admissions of 
a lurking interest for me. Had she been only the beautiful and fashionable 
Lady S—— query ?—on such encouragement? but she was sacred in my 
eyes, not as the wife of another, (my dear latlies, I was then only six and 
twenty, and a man of fashion,) but as the woman I had once loved well 
enough to have made my own, Therefore, I avoided Caroline, and sought 
enchantments elsewhere—elsewhere, and everywhere, acquiring the know- 
ledye (had I previously wanted the lesson) of the surprising di 
between an elder and a younger brother. I might now have practised singing, 
or riding, or dancing, or driving, to my heart's content, with the best of the 
fair creatures : but somehow the easiness of attainment damped the ardour 
of pursuit ; and when mothers saw me hold bavk, they began to urge me on, 
until I became regularly worried out of my native country, and ‘ran over a 
second time to the Continent. But little rest or peace did I find in the 
change. At Paris, at Naples, at Florence, at Rome, wherever there were 
daughters to be married, | was assailed by storm, by blockade, by sap. In 
short, | was fairly beaten out of Christendom, and took refuge dmong the 
turbaned infidels, where, though a mai may have four wives if he likes, he 
needs not have one if he don’t.—Yes, riow I breathed free, although in the 
land of despotism ; but, be it remembered, it was also the land of hatems,: 
Months rolled on. I used sometimes to see the English newspapers at 
the houses of one British merchant or another. One morning the followi 
paragraph met my eye: “ The Earl of S~— is about to lead to the hy 
altar the beautiful and accomplished daughter of the Marquis of D——: 
the unfortunate Miss ——" (here came in Caroline's maiden name) “is, 
we understand, living in striet seclusion somewhere in italy: the gallant 
Count M— is more than ever the star of the Paris salons.’ So it was 
as | had anticipated, and sooner too. But I recollected that, just before 1 
left London, poor Caroline had become intimate at the house of the noto- 
tious rich foreign countess, or princess, | suppose, whose name I-wish I 
could put down here for the admiration it merits; but since an honest, as 
well as honourable, member has failed in an attempt to get some one to 
mention it, (in a numerous assembly where there were a good many who 
eould,) I will hold my tongue,-mach against my inclination. But iremem- 
bered this fact, I say, and also the character of “the gallant count,” and, 
whatever were my other feelings, 1 did not long continue Wandering, 
Although here was poor Caroline, once innocent, (and once beloved bya 
tol y honest man,) within a few brief months, guilty, detected, punishert, 
abandonéd —abandoned of all—(so I thought, at the time, but 1 mistook )— 
and, above all, by ‘the gallant count,’ who, ‘“‘ more than ever,” &¢. —— 
1 set Outialmost immediately for England, in order to discover, if L could 
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ae muting as a.‘* milor Anglois,” I them into the 
silence of ,th rou the studying for sdme 
time.the nt memori s of , when my atten- 
tion 4 ; ore’ detached from ‘the others. 


It.was thic jrith shrabs, afd’ nlike ‘the rest, bore marks 


‘of yisitations fat'and Yenerating hand:  Bat'l believe 
momento new vaghely, someliow first: interested: me !-I 
deteqtead myself atirit “A — 

i desolataness, ' Shion ws it, and to my surprise réad the fol in- 


ts occupant the power of being conseious of 
- geri a. sh;—* Beloved friend, you ‘have sinned, and ‘you “have 
. you have repented, and you are saved th Him, whose name 
oe praised.for ever and ever, Amen. H.C.” ‘Soan Englishman, the 

one of,his nation, slept here, The idea was dreary, called up others 


like itself,, I was a.wanderer too, And he had been unhappy; that»deep- 
. ened the mrenapely of my meditations. I glanced at my past life, and 


was not quite ed with it; yet I could not charge myself with more 
than the usual quantum of sins of an ordinary, unoffending man of fashion. 
1 t of friends I had lost, and I asked where were they then? I thought 
of her 1 had lost, of her who was lost to the world and to me, by a separa- 
tion more complete than that which death makes. 

At this point of my reverie, a carriage s at the gate of the church- 
yard, and a lady and a gentleman alighted from it, entered the humble 
cemetery, and advanced to where I stood. ‘They were English,’ frém 
their dress and. general expression. At their approach, I retreated :to 
another part of the ground, and observed them, unseen. For some time 
they stood together at the grave. The lady appeared y affected ; her 
companion e to her in a low, soothing ‘tone. ’ ntly he deft ‘her 
-alone, and walked out of the churchyard. As soon as he was gone; ‘she 
gave way to the grief she had repressed in his presence;'she knelt by the 
grave, and sometimes her accents were those of prayer; sometimes they 


rose into loud lament, or sank in a passion of tears and sobs. I was touched, 


» by the depth and sincerity of her sorrow. ° 
thought suddenly occu to me, that I did wrong to play the spy 
upon her as L was doing; andI stole out of the burial-ground returned 


. tothe inn. The gentleman was standing at its door: our eyes) met,.and 


neither seeing the other so shy of him ‘as Englishmen generally are 
abroad, we bowed almost simultaneously. He did not, after this;-turmoff 
his eyes stolidly in another direction, and I ventured to ‘ask hima trifing 
ion. He answered me frankly ; I was encouraged to proceed, and; at 

end of half an hour, we liked each other very well. He was just:telling 
me, that if we had been alone he would have sed’ joining forces, at 
dinner, but that, having his daughter with him, whose spirits: wereomuch 
depressed, he was compelled to forego the pleasure+when the: person 


spoken of appeared, ascending the little eminenee »which «the: inn 
stood. She seemed disconcerted at seeing a deatannewitis her- father, and 


» drew her veil down, and turned her head away. This’ was an. unusual ina- 


nifestation towards me from a woman. Since 1’camé-into the-baronetcy, 


_- at any rate, I thought I was rather an interesting ooking traveller... But, 


if.my vanity was piqued that she did not caré to’ look at me, my ‘euriosit 
was also disappointed that I could not catch a pse of her features, 
concluded she was handsome, because I knew her to be feeling~a slight 
aN the youthful creed which always beauty and sensibility. 
~ Thefather followed her into the house as’l’moved away from-thé@ door, 
but. returned with a request that I 20dtd@id @ine with him, as» his 
ter, preferred remaining in her room for the‘eveningy I readily agreed ; 
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I likedthe old gentleman, and I wanted,to know midré about his daagh 
even though she,might prove no. heroine, : 

was worthy the interest of a rational man,— 

was not in beamtyy poe o..5 Fine h ante 
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gazed) at) me, cast down his. . red,—"* 
‘Startled in my, turn, and greatly sd, I asked him 
theroom. I slept little that night ; Lae ags I did, thy 
roline; as my waking thoughts bad been. ‘Now Ache 1 
days, and she looked happy and innocent, as, well as 


- self in conjecturing.why her, name. should,.have so much affected my 


gazed at her in a strange land, and she was pale, worn, and mg and 
omher brow I read, * My heart-is breaking.” In the morning buted vy- 
0 


acquaintance. A note from him, requesting to see me before we: ‘on 
our different routes, solyed my mitre _Its ‘signatnre was the tiame of 
Caroline's uncle by marriage ;,and his daughter, who had been Caroline's 
early and dearest friend, 1, had. seen. often. before, though he and Thad 
never met till the previous day. I hastened out to him from my ehambeér, 
and-warmly taking his offered hand, said, “ Sir, a strong bond of common 
feeling unites us, I hope,,in friendship; she,was my youthful love: my 
name is Trevor. _He returned my pressure. We walked out together to 
the churchyard, . I learned from him all I wanted to know, atid more than 


. L had expected tohear. Caroline had not died in solitude, without a friend 


aga comforter ; nor, through the ministry of that friend, had she died:de- 


spairing. And, in consequence of alll heard, I began to'wonder how I could 
haye.oncé celled Helen.Clinton plain. Her father and I returned ‘tothe 
inu ; she met us—the tears streamed from her eyes as she held outlier 
hand to me—she blushed when I raised it to my lips—and I thought-her 
almost handsome,,. Three months afterwards we were married’; andjin 
justiee:to her, and to my dear womankind in general, I will give a ‘detail of 
the:facts which could. thus. impart toa plain face the charm of ‘beauty— 
ay, and more than that... Who will patronize my cosmetic ? 9? 

» The cousins, Helen and Caroline, been brought up together by their 
grandmother, to whom poor Caroline owed whatever she possessed of a 
better order of feeling than was valued by others she afterwards lived 
amongst: Her father, ordered on foreign service, left his littlé girl im his 


‘qmother’s, Lady,T——'s, charge; he had been medically advised not’ to 


yield tovhis wife's: desire to take Caroline with them. Helen Clinton was 


the child of Lady T——'s favourite daughter, who, dying almost immediately 
ocafter Helen's birth, requested that during infancy, at least, Helen mijcht be 
‘© entrusted to her'grandmother. Thus the girls grew up as sisters, equally 
‘beloved by the old, Jady--but only by her. the connexions ‘Ac- 


intances.of the family, overlooked ‘' ugly little Helen,” to lavish adimira- 


ition ‘and: earesses, on,,‘‘ Jovely, little Caroline."—“ Charming, sweet little 


‘\ereature—what:a,sensation she will create some years hence!" You 


A 


‘dear, little, merry thing, come here and kiss me with that lovely little moath 


oft yoursl’+—+-— Helen,. my dear, how d’ ye do?—why do’ you 10k’ so 


frightened, ehild?--Nobedy, 1s. going to eat you. Stupid-lookirig,’ little 


‘gold thing she is,+don't you think so? Very odd she should ‘bé'sd Ve 


| plain, and: of such a handsome family ;— horribly provoking—uglinexs won't 


do nowvat all, even with,money ; how blind poor old Lady ee must’be ! 


| J declare she's quite f the child. | Pe repartee 
109 ‘Bhisgand mve,)poer,Helen ay doomed to hear whenever Ae lan 
¢ ‘Wa mere 


*\( comsiderhte: speaker was, out.of her grandmother's presence, “iA 
 boghildy @6 course, ahe pai  thad. a ronan fr het en 
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nor did she love her the less because every one loved Caroline, ly wo 
loved herself. She would twine (’ Lat nope pease J 

and kiss ‘the little beauty’s delicate features, only wish “ she 
could be like her Caroline, that a great many might love her too.” —*“ But 
then loves me just as well ;"—and her little face would glow at 


grandmama 
_ the thought, and content settle upon it. 


her very store’ took’ tio interest in her till forced to do justice to her 
as intellect and Fe When Caroline was about elevén, and 
Meter always: Goon “uswilling to leave her daughter tu Lady T-——~"s 

ays ‘unwilling to leave ter in ——'s 
cad, swe ahi athonigly’ duapectel of being ao betters thai she sheuld be— 
videlicet—a Methodist. I must acknowledge that appearances were against 
the old lady; but then, in eandour, we must hope the best. She cer- 
tainly did read the Bible, and practise its lessons, more than was stri 

in a woman who kept good company ; but then she had bad heal 
and bad spirits, and perhaps it was as much for want of something wore 
becoming to do, or perhaps, as Burns says, in consequence of 
* Just a carnal inclination,” 

as on account of any leaning towards Methodism, that she visited the sick, 
fed the hungry, and clothed the naked. However that may be, Caroline 
was ‘now promptly withdrawn from a dangerous example, and settled at 
home among fashionable masters and fashionable acquaintances ; and, in 
reality, her education now . The cousins wept. and clung to each 
other, in all the sorrow natural] to their age—equally intense on both sides 
for a time, but not doomed to be equal in duration. Caroline, removed to 
new scenes, new friends, and new pleasures, did not think of Helen so oiten 
as Helen did of her, who, day by day, surrounded by innumerable me- 
mentos of the post, Dae pecnetually reminded of her beloved friend and 
playtellow. In the simplicity of her heart it never occurred to her 
that she was relieved of the presence of an eclipsing rival. 

The girls met every year, for some months, either in town or country, 
They grew into womanhood. Caroline continued ever amiable and affec- 
tionate; but she valued her beauty more than formerly, and loved more to 
have it praised ; and longed to be presented, and to go to Almack’s, and 
to have partners, and admirers, and lovers. And, “ Helen, don't you wish 
to be brought out too ?’"—* No, Caroline, I have not the same motives for 
wishing it that you have; however,""—laughing—* exchange persons, and 
{ will long for it to your heart's content." e cousins were roe 
however, on the same day; and how did Caroline's heart swell, and her 
cheeks flush, and her eyes sparkle, to know herself gazed at by all! As 
for Helen, she felt relieved when the ceremony was over, and only hoped 
she had escaped observation. 

They went into society, side by side. Caroline had admirers by the 
hundred —lovers by the dozen—some offers. Helen had not one—neither 
admirer, lover, nor offer; yet she unaffectedly took pride—a hind of per- 


= 


sonal pride—in her cousin's conquests ; and would meet Caroline's eyes, in _ 


company, with such a sincere presen of pleasure, and would congratu- 
late her, in private, so earnestly, that the beauty’s heart often beat in 
indulgence of higher feelings than those of gratified vanity—love and ad- 
miration of her generous cousin. 

In childhood, Helen had been called cold and stupid when she was only 
repulsed, discouraged, and mortified. Now, however, she did not retire, 
terrified, into the coruer of a room; witha perfect knowledge of her abiding 
plainness of feature, mental cultivation gave her contidence in herself as a 
woman; she ought to have added, could her modesty have permitted it, @ 


dignitied, feeling woman. She took her place among her fellow-creatures 
unassumingly, but easily ; and she kept it, unobtrusively, but firmly. How 
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stood her heart towards the neglect of the men As it, jnevi 
have stood. She felt she was above a coxcomb’s,.com 
felt it; but then Helen knew that all men were: not 
would bape prized the admiration of one_of the 
raise my opinion of myself, for I do not think the love of 
of merit in woman; but it would raise my on of men. The man who 
could love me must be a superior one,” then she would explain 
herself her apparent vanity, * His affection 
and intellectual excellence, supposed or real, in.me, . Though he might net 
have much discernment, he would at least prave that he a 00 
constructed mind in so acting upon such @ conviction, and I would do 
best to keep up the delusion.’ Of all Caroline's admirers, there | was, but 
one by whose preference Helen could have been , and he, like the 
rest, overlooked her, I am now, as her h » proud that when | was 
her cousin's suitor, she merely gaye me her approbation; | was not then 
worthy of the slightest share of her ly rh 
Helen was in the country with her father when Caroline made the great 
conquest of the silly and profligate earl. As soon as she heard of it, and, 
at the same time, learnt that Caroline was inclined to the match to escape 
rsecution, Helen wrote to her cousin.—* Accept him not, dearest Caro- 
ine,” said part of the letter—‘ your faith is vowed to another. Upon the 
mere question of not loving S——, | implore you to reject him. You know 
how | love my father. Do you think | should obey him if he commanded 
me to marry where I could not give my heart, and with it my respect and 
confidence? No. At the risk of being banished from his house and his 
bosom, | would not. But suppose us case, fully, to be mine. Suppose 
that, disliking my father’s choice, I preferred another. Caroline, wed not 
with S-—-! ‘lake courage, and inform your family of the true state of 
your affections; and if they continue to persecute you, let them—ay, let 
them turn you out of doors ; and then, Caroline, come here to me, and to 
my father—and come soon—Trevor will not leave you long with us.” 
Caroline did not come, and Helen did not go to her wedding, giving. the 
lain and true reason, namely, that she disapproved of her cousin s conduet. 
fn the admiration and envy of fashionable roués of both sexes, Caroline 
sought compensation for the loss of a friend’s approbation. Time went on. 
Lady S —— was spoken of—not as a flirt merely. Helen remonstrated. 
In answer, Caroline indignantly asked if it was meant to accuse her of im- 
propriety of conduct; and complained that Helen was changed— grown 
methodistical and cold-hearted. Helen had become a tiresome friend, be- 
cause she was a faithful one. In the course of another year Caroline's 
name became coupled with that of the “ gallant count,” the most successful 
man on the Continent; in fact, floated into England upon. his Europ ean 
reputation, Helen once more addressed her cousin, in tenderness, yet in a 
tone which Caroline, spoilt by adoration, could not brook; besides, it was 
deserved. For the first time, a letter of Helen's remained unanswered. 
Soon after came the éclat of the affair. Helen was for many days almost 
senseless in her bed. She recovered to consciousness and utter misery. 
Her sense of honour was as deep as her principle of religion. The friend 
she loved as her own soul was now an outcast from society, and a sinner 
before God, She wished to make one last appeal. She tried every means 
to trace her cousin, but in vain. The usual proceedings were taken—a 
divorce obtained. The count refused to Caroline the only miserable re- 
Regation in his power—the name of wife. They disagreed and separated. 
0 one knew the place of her retreat. At length Helen obtained a clue; 
and, entering her iather's study, laid her hand tenderly and confidingly on 
his shoulder.—‘* Father, I am come to make a request.” 
“ Name it, my child.""— Helen hesitated. 
“ \\ hat could you ask, Helen, that 1 would refuse ?” 
* I have discovered her retreat—she is alone.” 
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“ T understand you, my love. Start when you like; your father shall be 


to accompany 
set out the following ing for the Continent, and, arriving in the 
little Tha bond tpehen of, inqunal i he English . They 
told she was too ill to Ae Helen wrote ¢ billet coctaining 
: come to remain by 


“ No, no, no, Helen—leave me—leave me, Helen, in mercy! I am a de- 
graded wretch, fit only for your contempt. I wish for nothing else. I 
neglected your warnings, Helen—disregarded you, dared to insult you. 
Leave me—I am no Meer or for you, Helen—let me die alone.” 

Helen answered each en sentence by an additional caress; and, as 
she kissed her worn and haggard features, wondered was it indeed Caroline 
whom she looked upon ! Caroline became calmer, and spoke of her end as 
near, and as desired. But she ~ amar of death as a relief from shame and 
suffering, merely. She neither nor feared anything from the change. 
Helen knew this was not the mood in which man should meet his Maker. 
She tried to awaken other feelings. The poor sufferer had never had reli- 
gious impressions. The subject was now irksome, and she disliked and 
avoided it. Helen, at times, was tempted to despair, and say—“ Prayer is 
unavailing !'" but she persevered, found that it was not. “ The heart 
of stone” was taken away, and the softened heart given in its stead. 
Morning after morning the rising sun found Helen, after a night of watching, 
still sitting with the book of God in her hand, or kneeling in fervent prayer, 
by the deathbed; and they were not unmixed tears of grief which blinded 
her eyes as, at length, she gazed upon the inanimate wreck of her cousin, 
after the sinner's last breath had exhaled in a bs Aa for pardon. 

A few days before Caroline died, she wrote r former husband, be- 
seeching him to give their only girl, and only child, to Helen's care. - ‘* “Tis 
the last request, my lord, of a guilty and a dying woman; except for my 
child's sake, I would not dare to intrude upon you.” The petition was 
acceded to, and my Helen loves the child as she loved the mother. Poor 
Caroline also wrote a long and affecting letter to her seducer, to be delivered 
after her death. The count thrust it, half read through, into his pocket, as 
he hastened out to keep an evening engagement; and that night he was 
never more redoubtable, or more followed; and before the party broke ups 
he recollected the letter, and finished the perusal of it aloud, to some ad- 
mired and admiring woman of fashion, who joined him in smiling at the 
piety of the Divorcée Dévote. 
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Bynon’s. bad opinion of wankiod a Tse convinced: 


ct i’, 
it’ certain! as bai! first imp oe 
pereorea berg cagagien yc priate a — 
never the result of reflection, as the’ re oO ma; 
time to reason. This cynital” habit Seine ee ‘ones 
thé’ many little affectations to which he. aT ae Shot oe 
sion has become-so fixed in my mind,, ae I-have been vexed with - 
sélf for attempting to refute opinions of his that,’ on reflection, I 
cotivinced were not his real sentiments, but. cabteted ‘either Aoi a, 
wish of display, or from a spirit of contradiction which muchvinfluences 
his conversation. I have heard"himvassert ‘opinions’ oné day, and mai" 
tain the most opposite, with equal warmth, the day after; this,arises not, 
s0 much from insincerity, as from being wholly governed by the feelifig 
of the moment ; he has no fixed principle of conduct or of thought, and 
the want of it leads him into errors and inconsistencies from which, he 
is only rescued by a natural goodness of heart that redeems, in some: 
degree, what it cannot prevent. Violence of temper’tempts him into 
expressions that might induce people to believe him vindictive, and, 
rancorour; he exaggerates all his feelings when he gives: utterance to 
them, and here the imagination, that has led to his triumph in poetry; 
operates less happily, by giving a darker shade to his sentiments and , 
expressions. When he writes or speaks at such moments, the force of 
his language imposes a belief that the feeling that gives birth :to it must’ 
be-fixed in his mind ; but see him in a few hours after, and nét only no ~ 
traée of this angry excitement remains, but, if recurred to by another, ; 
he smiles at his own exaggerated warmth of expression, and proves, in 
a thousand ways, that the temper only is responsible for his defects, and _ 
not the heart. ete 
“1 think it is Diderot (said Byron) who saysAhat, to describe woman, 
one, ought .to dip one’s pen “in the rainbow; and, instead of sandy tise © 
the dust from the wings of butterflies to dry the paper. This is’a 
concetto worthy of a Frenchman; and, though meant as complimentary, 
is really by no means so to your sex. To describe woman, the pen 
should be dipped, not in the rainbow, but in the heart of man, ere more 
than eighteen summers have passed over his head; and, to dry the paper, 
I would allow only the sighs of adolescence. Women are best understood 
by men whose feelings have not been hardened by a contact with the 
world, and who believe in virtue because they are unacquainted with 
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vice. A knowledge of vice will, as far as I can judge by experience, 
invariably produce disgust, as I believe, with my favourite poet, that— 
‘ Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That, to be hated, needs but to be seén.’ 


But he who has known it can never truly describe woman as she 
ought to be described; and, therefore, a perfect knowledge of the world 
unfits a man for the task. When I attempted to describe Haidee and 
Zuleika, I endeavoured to forget all that friction with the world had 
taught me; and if I at all succeeded, it was because I was, and am, 
penetrated with the conviction that women only know evil from having 
experienced it through men: whereas men have no criterion to judge of 
purity or goodness but woman. Some portion of this purity and good- 
ness always adheres to woman, (continued Byron,) even though she may 
lapse from virtue; she makes a willing sacrifice of herself on the altar 
of affection, and thinks only of him for whom it is made: while men 
think of themselves alone, and regard the woman but as an object. that 
administers to their selfish gratification, and who, when she ceases to 
have this power, is thought of no more, save as an obstruction in their 
path. You look incredulous, (said Byron;) but-I have said what I 
think, though not all that I think, as I have a much higher opinion of 
your sex than I have even now expressed.” ? 

This would be most gratifying could I be sure that, to-morrow or next 
day, some sweeping sarcasm against my sex may not escape from the 
lips that have now praised them, and that my credulity, in believing the 
praise, may not be quoted as an additional proof of their weakness, 
This instability of opinion, or expression of opinion of Byron, destroys 
all confidence in him, and precludes the possibility of those who live 
much in his society feeling that sentiment of confiding security in him, 
without which a real regard cannot subsist, It has always appeared a 
strange anomaly to me, that Byron, who possesses such acuteness in 
discerning the foibles and defects of others, should have so little pawer 
either in conquering or concealing his own, that they are evident even to a 


superficial observer ; it is also extraordinary that the knowledge of human’ 


nature that enables him to discover, at a glance, such defects, should not 
dictate the wisdom of concealing his discoveries, at least from those in 
whom he has made them; but in this he betrays a total want of tact, 
and must often send away his associates dissatisfied with themselves, and 
still more so with him, if they happen to possess discrimination or 
susceptibility. 

** To let a person see that you have discovered his faults, is to make 
him an enemy for life,”” (says Byron), and yet this he does continually : 
he says, “ that the only truths a friend will tell you, are your faults; and 
the only thing he will give you, is advice.” Byron’s affected display of 
knowledge of the world deprives him of commiseration for being its 
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dupe, while his practical inexperience renders him so perpetually. He 
is at war with the actual state of things, yet admits that all that he now 
complains of has existed for centuries; and that those who have taken 
up arms against the world have found few applauders, and still fewer fol- 
lowers. His philosophy is more theoretical than practical, and must so 
continue, as long as passion and feeling have more influence over him than 
reflection and reason. Byron affects to be unfeeling, while he is a victim 
to sensibility; and to be reasonable, while he is governed hy imagination 
only; and so meets with no sympathy from either the advocates of sen- 
sibility or reason, and consequently condemns both, “‘ It is fortunate 
for those (said Byron) whose near connexions are good and estimable ; 
independently of various other advantages that are derived from it, perhaps 
the greatest of all are the impressions made on our minds in early youth by 
witnessing goodness, impressions which have such weight in deciding our 
future opinions. If we witness evil qualities in common acquaintances, 
the effect is slight, in comparison with that made by discovering them 
in those united to us by the ties of consanguinity ; this last disgusts us 
with human nature, and renders us doubtful of goodness, a progressive 
step made in misanthropy, the most fearful disease that can attack the 
mind. My first and earliest impressions were melancholy,—my poor 
mother gave them; but to my sister, who, incapable of wrong herself, 
suspected no wrong in others, I owe the little good of which I can boast ; 
and had I earlier known her, it might have influenced my destiny. 
Augusta has great strength of mind, which is displayed not only in her 
own conduct, but to support the weak and infirm of purpose. To me she 
was, in the hour of need, as a tower of strength. Her affection was my 
last rallying point, and is now the only bright spot that the horizon of 
England offers to my view. Augusta knew all my weaknesses, but she had 
love enough to bear with them. I value not the false sentiment of affection 
that adheres to one while we believe him faultless: not to love him would 
then be difficult; but give me the love that, with perception to view the 
errors, has sufficient force to pardon them,—who can ‘ love the offender, 
yet detest the offence,’ and this my sister had, She has given me such 
good advice, and yet, finding me incapable of following it, loved aud pitied 
me but the more, because I waserring. This is true affection, and above 
all, true Christian feeling ; but how rarely is it to be met with in England, 
where amour propre prompts people to show their superiority by giving 
advice; and a mélange of selfishness and wounded vanity engages them 
to resent its not being followed, which they do by not only leaving off 
the advised, but by injuring him by every means in their power. Depend 
on it (continued Byron) the English are the most perfidious friends and 
unkind relations that the eivilized world can produce; and if you have 
had the misfortune to lay them under weighty obligations, you may look 
for all the injuries that they can inflict, as they are anxious to avenge 
themselves for the humiliations they suffer when they accept favours, 
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They are proud, but have not sufficient pride to refuse services that are 
necessary to their comfort, and have too much false pride to be grateful. 
They may pardon a refusal to assist them, but they never can forgive 
a generosity which, as they are seldom capable of practising ‘or appre- 
ciating, overpowers and humiliates them. With this opinion of the 
English (continued Byron), which has not been lightly formed, you may 
imagine how truly I must value my sister, who is so totally opposed to 
them. She is tenacious of accepting obligations, even from the nearest 
relations ; but having accepted, is incapable of aught approaching to 
ingratitude. Poor Lady had just such a sister as mine, who, fault- 
less herself, could pardon and weep over the errors of one less pure, 
and almost redeem them, by her own excellence. Had Lady ’s 
sister or mine (continued Byron) been less good and irreproachable, 
they could not have afforded to be so forbearing; but being unsullied, 
they could show mercy without fear of drawing attention to their own 
misdemeanours,”’ 

Byron talked to-day of Campbell the poet: said that he was a warm- 
hearted and honest man ; praised his works, and quoted some passages 
from the “ Pleasures of Hope,’ which he said was a poem full of beau- 
ties. “I differ, however, (said Byron,) with my friend Campbell on 
some points. Do you remember the passage— 

“ But mark the wretch whose wanderings never knew 

The world's regard, that soothes though half untrue ; 

His erring heart the lash of sorrow bore, 

But found not pity when it erred no more.” 
This, he said, was so far a true picture, those who once erred being 
supposed to err always, a charitable, but false, supposition, that the 
English are prone to act upon. ‘“* But (added Byron) I am not pre- 
pared to admit, that a man, under such circumstances as those so pocti- 
cally described by Campbell, could feel hope; and, judging by my own 
feelings, I should think that there would be more of envy than of hope 
in the poor man’s mind, when he leaned on the gate, and looked at - 
‘ the blossomed bean-field and the sloping green.’ Campbell was, how- 
ever, right in representing it otherwise (continued Byron.) We have 
all, God knows, occasion for hope to enable us to support the thousand 
vexations of this dreary existence ; and he who leads us to believe in this 
universal panacea, in which, par parenthese, I have little faith, renders 
a service to humanity. Campbell’s * Lochiel’ and ‘ Mariners’ are ad- 
mirable spirit-stirring productions (said Byron); his ‘ Gertrude of 
Wyoming’ is beautiful ; and some of the episodes in his ‘ Pleasures of 
Hope’ pleased me so much, that I know them by heart. By-the-by 
(continued he) we must be indebted to Ireland for this mode of express- 
ing the knowing anything by rote, and it is at once so true and poetical, 
that I always use it. We certainly remember best those passages, as well 
as events, that interest us most, or touch the heart, which must have 
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given birth to the phrase—‘ know by heart.’ The ‘ Pleasures of Me- 


mory’ is a very beautiful poem (said Byron), harmonious, finished, and 


chaste; it contains not a single meretricious ornament. If Rogers has 
not fixed himself in the higher fields of Parnassus, he has, at least, cul- 
tivated a very pretty flower-garden at its base. Is not this (continued 
Byron) a poetical image worthy of a conversazxtone at Lydia White’s ? 
But, jesting apart, for one ought to be serious in talking of so serious a 
subject as the pleasures of memory, which, God knows, never offered any 
pleasures to me, (mind, I mean memory, and not the'poem,) it really 
always did remind me of a flower-garden, so filled with sweets, so trim, 
so orderly. You, I am sure, know the powerful poem written in a blank 
leaf of the ‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ by an unknown author? He has 
taken my view of the subject, and I envy him for expressing all that | 
felt; but did not, could not, express as he has done. This wilderness 
of triste thoughts offered a curious contrast to the hortus stccus of pretty 
flowers that followed it (said Byron), and marks the difference between 
inspiration and versification. 

** Having compared Rogers’s poem to a flower-garden (continued 
Byron) to what shall I compare Moore’s—to the Valley of Diamonds, 
where all is brilliant and attractive, but where one is so dazzled by the 
sparkling on every side that one knows not where to fix, each gem beau- 
tiful in itself, but overpowering to the eye from their quantity. Or, to 
descend to a more homely comparison, though really (continued Byron) 
so brilliant a subject hardly admits of any thing homely, Moore’s Poems ' 
(with the exception of the Melodies) resemble the fields in Italy, covered 
by such myriads of fire-flies shining and glittering around, that if 
one attempts to seize one, another still more brilliant attracts, and one 
is bewildered from too much brightness. I remember reading some- 
where (said Byron) a concetio of designating different living poets, by 
the cups Apollo gives them to drink out of. Wordsworth is made to 
drink from,a wooden bowl, and my melancholy self from a skull, chased 
with gold. Now, I would add the following cups:—To Moore, I would 
give a cup formed like the lotus flower, and set in brilliants ; to Crabbe, a 
scooped pumpkin ; to Rogers, an antique vase, formed of agate; and to 
Colman, a champagne. glass, as descriptive of their different styles. I 
dare say none of them would be satisfied with the appropriation ; but 
who ever is satisfied with any thing in the shape of criticism? and least 
of all, poets.’’ 

Talking of Shakspeare, Byron said, that he owed one-half of his 
popularity to his low origin, which, like charity, covereth a multitude of 
sins with the multitude, and the other half, to the remoteness of the time 
at which he wrote.from our own days. All his vulgarisms (continued 
Byron). are attributed to the circumstances of his birth and breeding 
depriving, him of a good education; hence they are to be excused, 
and the obscurities with.which his works abound are all easily ex- 
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plained away by the simple statement, that he wrote above 200 years 
ago, and that the terms then in familiar use are now become obsolete. 
With two such good excuses, as want of education, and having written 
above 200 years before our time, any writer may pass muster; and 
when to these is added, the being a sturdy hind of low degree, which to 
three parts of the community in England has a peculiar attraction, one 
ceases to wonder at his supposed popularity; I say, supposed, for 
who goes to see his plays, and who, except country parsons, or mouthing, 
stage-struck, theatrical amateurs, read them?” I told Byron what really 
was, and is, my impression, that he was not sincere in his depreciation 
of our immortal bard; and I added, that I preferred believing him 
insincere, than incapable of judging works, which his own writings 
proved he must, more than most other men, feel the beauties of. He 
laughed, and replied, “‘ That the compliment I paid to his writings was 
so entirely at the expense of his sincerity, that he had no cause to be 
flattered ; but that, knowing I was one of those who worshipped Shak- — 
speare, he forgave me, and would only bargain, that I made equal allow- 

ance for his worship of Pope.” I observed, “That any comparison 
between the two was as absurd as comparing some magnificent feudal 
castle, surrounded by mountains and forests, with foaming cataracts, and 
boundless lakes, to the pretty villa of Pope, with its sheen lawn, 
artificial grotto, stunted trees, and trim exotics.” He said that my 
simile was more ingenious than just, and hoped that I was prepared to 
admit, that Pope was the greatest of all modern poets, and a philosopher 
as well as a poet. I made my peace by expressing my sincere admira- 
tion of Pope, but begged to be understood as refusing to admit any com- 
parison between him and Shakspeare, and so the subject ended. Byron 
is so prone to talk for effect, and to assert what he does not believe, that 
one must be cautious in giving implicit credence to his opinions. My 
conviction is, that, in spite of his declarations to the contrary, he admires 
Shakspeare as much as most of his countrymen do; but that, unlike 
the generality of them, he sees the blemishes that the freedom of the . 
times in which the great poet lived led him to indulge in in his writings, 
in a stronger point of view, and takes pleasure in commenting on them 
with severity, as a means of wounding the vanity of the English. I 
have rarely met with a person more conversant with the works of 
Shakspeare than was Byron. I have heard him quote passages from 
them repeatedly; and in a tone that marked how well he appreciated 
their beauty, which certainly lost nothing in his delivery of them, as 
few possessed a more harmonious voice or a more elegant pronunciation 
than did Byron. Could there be a less equivocal proof of his admira- 
tion of our immortal bard, than the tenacity with which his memory 
retained the finest passages of all his works? When I made this 
observation to him he smiled, and affected to boast that his memory was 
80 retentive, that it equally retained all that he read; but as I had seen 
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many proofs of the coutrary, I persevered in affirming what I have never 
ceased to believe, that, in despite of his professions to the reverse, Byron 
was in his heart a warm admirer of Shakspeare. 

Byron takes a peculiar pleasure in opposing himself to popular opiniomt 
on all points; he wishes to be thought as dissenting from the multitude, 
and this affectation is the secret source of many of the incongruities he 
expresses. One cannot help lamenting that so great a genius should 
be sullied by this weakness ; but he has so many redeeming points that 
we must pardon what we cannot overlook, and attribute this error to 
the imperfectibility of human nature. Once thoroughly acquainted with 
his peculiarities, much that appeared incomprehensible is explained, and 
one knows when to limit belief to assertions that are not always worthy 
of commanding it, because uttered from the caprice of the moment, 
He declares that such is his bad opinion of the taste and feelings of 
the English, that he should form a bad opinion of any work that they 
admired, or any person that they praised ; and that their admiration of 
his own works has rather confirmed than softened his bad opinion of 
them. “It was the exaggerated praises of the people in England 
(said he) that indisposed me to the Duke of Wellington, I know that 
the same herd, who were trying to make an idol of him, would, on any 
reverse, ot change of opinions, hurl him from the pedestal to which they 
had raised him, and lay their idol in the dust. I remember (continued 
Byron) enraging some of his Grace’s worshippers, after the battle of 
Waterloo, by quoting the lines from Ariosto :— ; 


* Fi il vincer sempre mai laudabil cosa, 
Vincasi } per fortuna 6 per ingregno, 


in answer to theit appeal to me, if he was not the greatest general the% 
ever existed.” 

I told Byron that his quotation was insidious, but that the Duke haa 
gained too many victories to admit the possibility of any “Ff them ‘bein 
achieved more by chance than ability; and that, like ‘his ‘atticks Oh 
Shakspeare, he was not sincere in disparaging Wellington, as 1 Was #itre 
he must aw fond be as proud of him as all other Englishmen‘are. “ What! 
(said nye) could a Whig be proud of Wellington ? could this be cons 
sistent ?”” } 

The whole of Byron’s manner, and his countenance on this and other 
occasions, when the name of the Duke of Wellington has been men+ 
tioned, conveyed the impression, that he had not been de bonne foi it hit 
censures on him. Byron’s words and feelings are so often opposed, and 
both so completely depend on the humours of the moment, that those 
who know him well could never attach much confidence to the stabi 
of his sentiments, or the force of his expressions ; nor could they fee 
surprised, or angry, at hearing that he had spoken unkindly of some fot 
whom he really felt friendship. This habit of censuring is hit ruling 
passion, and he is now too old to correct it. 
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J have been amused (said Byron) in reading ‘Les Essais de 
Montaigne,’ to find how severe he is on the sentiment of tristesse ; we 
are always severe on that particular passion to which we are not 
addicted, and the French are exempt from this. Montaigne says, that 
the Italians were right in, translating their word tristezza, which means 
tristesse, into malignité; and. this (continued Byron) explains my 
mechancete, for that I am subject to tristesse cannot be doubted; and 
if that means, as Le Sieur de Montaigne states, Ja malignité, this is the 
secret of all my evil doings, or evil imaginings, and probably is also the 
source of my inspiration.’’ This idea appeared to amuse him very much, 
and he dwelt on it with apparent satisfaction, saying that it absolved 
him from a load of responsibility, as he considered himself, according 
to this, as no more accountable for the satires he might write or speak, 
than for his personal deformity. Nature, he said, had to answer for 
malignité as well as for deformity, she gave both, and the unfortunate 
persons on whom she bestowed them were not to be blamed for their 
effects. Byron said, that Montaigne was one of the French writers 
that amused him the most, as, independently of the quaintness with 
which he made his observations, a perusal of his works was like a repe- 
tition at school; they rubbed up the reader’s classical knowledge. He 
added, that “ Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy” was also excellent, from 
the quantity of desultory information it contained, and was a mine of 
knowledge that, though much worked, was inexhaustible. I toldé him 
that he seemed to think more highly of Montaigne than did some of his 
own countrymen; for that when Le Cardinal du Perron “ appelloit les 
Essais de Montaigne le breviaire des honnétes gens; le cclébre Huet, 
évéque d’Avranche, les disoit celui des honnétes paresseux et des igno- 
rans, qui veulent s’enfariner de quelque teinture des lettres,’”,>—Byron 
said, that. the critique was severe, but just; for that Montaigne was the 
greatest plagiarist that ever existed, and certainly had turned his reading 
to the most account. ‘‘ But (said Byron) who is the author that is not, 
intentionally or unintentionally, a plagiarist? Many more, I am per- 
suaded, are.the latter than the former; and if one has read much, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to avoid adopting, not only the thoughts, but 
the expressions of others, which, after they have been some time stored 
in our minds, appear to us to come forth ready formed, like Minerva 
from the brain of Jupiter, and we fancy them our own progeny, instead 
of being those of adoption. I met lately a passage in a French book 
(continued Byron) that states, @ propos of plagiaries, that it was from 
the preface to the works of Montaigne, by Mademoiselle de Gournay, 
his adopted daughter, that Pascal stole his image of the Divinity :— 
* C’est un cerele, dont la circonférence est par-tout, et le centre nulle 
part.’ So you see that even the saintly Pascal could steal as well as an- 
other, and was probably unconscious of the theft. 

* To be perfectly original, (continued Byron,) one should think much 
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and read little; and this is impossible, as one must have read much 
before one learns to think ; for I have no faith in innate ideas, whatever 
I may have of innate predispositions. But after one has laid in a tole- 
rable stock of materials for thinking, I should think the best plan would 
be to give the mind time to digest it, and then turn it all well over by 
thought and reflection, by which we make the knowledge acquired our 
own ; and on this foundation we may let our originality (if we have any) 
build a superstructure, and if not, it supplies our want of it, to a certain 
degree. I am accused of plagiary, (continued Byron,) as I see by the 
newspapers. If I am guilty, I have many partners in the crime ; for I 
assure you I scarcely know a living author who might not have a similar 
charge brought against him, and whose thoughts I have not occasionally 
found in the works of others; so that this consoles me. 

** The book you lent me, Dr. Richardson’s ‘ Travels along the Medi- 
terranean,’ (said Byron,) is an excellent work. It abounds in informa- 
tion, sensibly and unaffectedly conveyed, and even without Lord B.’s 
praises. of the author, would haye led me to conclude that he was an 
enlightened, sensible, and thoroughly good man. He is always in earnest, 
(continued Byron,) and never writes for effect: his language is well 
chosen and correct; and his religious views unaffected and sincere 
without bigotry. He is just the sort of man I should like to have with 
me for Greece—clever, both as a man and a physician; for I require 
both—one for my mind, and the other for my body, which is a little the 
worse for wear, from the bad usage of the troublesome tenant that has 
inhabited it, God help me! 

“It is strange (said Byron) how seldom one meets with clever, sen- 
sible men in the professions of divinity or physic ; and yet they are pre- 
cisely the professions that most peculiarly demand intelligence and 
ability,—as to keep the soul and body in guod health requires no ordi- 
nary talents. I have, I confess, as little faith in medicine as Napoleon 
had, I think it has many remedies, but few specifics. I do not know if 
we arrived at the same conclusion by the same road. Mine has been 
drawn from observing that the medical men who fell in my way were, in 
general, so deficient in ability, that even had the science of medicine 
been fifty times more simplified than it ever will be in our time, they 
had not intelligence enough to comprehend or reduce it to practice, 
which has given me a much greater dread ‘of remedies than diseases. 
Medical men do not sufficiently attend to idiosyncrasy, (continued 
Byron,) on which so much depends, and often hurry to the grave one 
patient by a treatment that has succeeded with another. The moment 
they ascertain a disease to be the same as one they have known, they 
conclude the same remedies that cured the first must remove the second, 
not making allowance for the peculiarities of temperament, habits, and 
disposition, which last has a great influence in maladies, All that I 
have seen of physicians has given me a dread of them, which dread will 
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continue, until I have met a doctor like your friend Richardson, who 
proves himself to be a sensible and intelligent man. I maintain (con- 
tinued Byron) that more than half our maladies are produced by accus- 
toming ourselves to more sustenance than is required for the support of 
nature. We put too much oil into the lamp, and it blazes and burns 
out ; but if we only put enough to feed the flame, it burns brightly and 
steadily. We have, God knows, sufficient alloy in our compositions, 
without reducing them still nearer to the brute by overfeeding. I think 
that one of the reasons why women are in general so much better than 
men,—for I do think they are, whatever [ may say to the contrary,— 
(continued Byron,) is, that they do not indulge in gowrmandise as men 
do; and, consequently, do not labour under the complicated horrors 
that indigestion ‘produces, which has such a dreadful effect on the 
tempers, as I have both witnessed and felt. 

“ There is nothing I so much dread as flattery, (said Byron ;) not 
that I mean to say I dislike it,—for, on the contrary, if well adminis- 
tered, it is very agreeable,—but I dread it because I know, from expe- 
rience, we end by disliking those we flatter: it is the mode we take to 
avenge ourselves for stooping to the humiliation of flattering them. On 
this account, I never flatter those I really like; and, also, I should be 
fearful and jealous of owing their regard for me to the pleasure my flat- 
tery gave them. I am not so forbearing with those I am indifferent 
about ; for seeing how much people like flattery, I cannot resist giving 
them some, and it amuses me to see how they swallow even the largest 
doses. Now, there is — and — ; who could live on passable 
terms with them, that did not administer to their vanity ? One tells you 
all his bonnes fortunes, and would never forgive you if you appeared to 
be surprised at their extent ; and the other talks to you of prime mi- 
nisters and dukes by their surnames, and cannot state the most simple 
fact or occurrence without telling you that Wellington or Devonshire 
told him so. One does not (continued Byron) meet this last foiblesse 
out of England, and not then, I must admit, except among parvenus. 

“Tt is doubtful which, vanity or conceit, is the most offensive, (said 
Byron ;) but I think conceit is, because the gratification of vanity de- 
pends on the suffrages of others, to gain which vain people must endea- 
vour to please ; but as conceit is content with its own approbation, it 
makes no sacrifice, and is not susceptible of humiliation. 1 confess that 
I have a spiteful pleasure (continued Byron) in mortifying conceited 
people ; and the gratification is enhanced by the difficulty of the task. 
One of the reasons why I dislike society is, that its contaét excites all 
the evil qualities of my nature, which, like the fire in’the flint, can only 
be elicited by friction. My philosophy is more theoretical than prac- 
tical: it is never at hand when I want it ; and the puerilée passions that 
I witness in those whom I encounter excite disgust when examined tear, 
though, viewed at a distance, they only create pity,—that is to say, in 
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simple, homely truth, (continued Byron,) the follies of mankind, when 
they touch me not, I can be lenient to, and moralize on ; but if they rub 
against my own, there is an end to the philosopher. We are all better 
in solitude, and more especially if we are tainted with evil passions, 
which, God help us! we all are, more or less, (said Byron.) They are 
not then brought into action: reason and reflection have time and op- 
portunity to resume that influence over us which they rarely can do if 
we are actors in the busy scene of life; and we grow better, because we 
believe ourselves better. Our passions often only sleep when we suppose 
them dead ; and we are not convinced of our mistake, till they awake 
with renewed strength, gained by repose. We are, therefore, wise when 
we choose solitude, where ‘ passions sleep and reason wakes ;’ for if we 
cannot conquer the evil qualities that adhere to our nature, we do well 
to encourage their slumber. Like cases of acute pain, when the physi- 
cian cannot remove the malady he administers soporifics. : 

*¢ When I recommend solitude, (said Byron,) I do not mean the soli~ 
tude of country neighbourhood, where people pass their time a dire, 
redire, et médire. No! I mean a regular retirement, with a woman 
that one loves, and interrupted only by a correspondence with a man 
that one esteems, though if we put plural of man, it would be more 
agreeable for the correspondence. By this means, friendships would 
not be subject to the variations and estrangements that are so often 
caused by a frequent personal intercourse ; and we might delude our- 
selves into a belief that they were sincere, and might be lasting—two 
difficult articles of faith in my creed of friendship. Socrates and Plato 
(continued Byron) ridiculed Laches, who defined fortitude to consist in 
remaining firm in the ranks opposed to the enemy; and I agree with 
those philosophers in thinking that a retreat is not inglorious, whether 
from the enemy in the field or in the town, if one feels one’s own weak- 
ness, and anticipates a defeat. I feel that society is my enemy, in even 
more than a figurative sense: I have not fled, but retreated from it; 
and if solitude has not made me better, 1 am sure it has prevented my 
becoming worse, which is a point gained. 

** Have you ever observed (said Byron) the extreme dread that par- 
venus have of aught that approaches to vulgarity? In manners, letters, 
conversation, nay, even in literature, they are always superfine; and a 
man of birth would unconsciously hazard a thousand dubious phrases, 
sooner than a parvenu would risk the possibility of being suspected of 
one. One of the matty advantages of birth is, that it saves one from this 
hypercritical gentility, and he of noble blood may be natural without the 
fear of being accused of vulgarity. I have left an assembly filled with 
all the names of Aaut ton in London, and where little but names were to 
be found, to seek relief from the ennui that overpowered me, in a—cyder 
cellat—are you not shocked ?—and have found there more food for spe- 
culation than in the vapid circles of glittering dulness I had left, —— 
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or ——— dared not have done this, but I had the patent of nobility to 
carry me through it, and what would have been deemed originality and 
spirit in me, would have been considered a natural bias to vulgar habits 
in them. In my works, too, I have dared to pass the frozen mole hills— 
I cannot call them Alps, though they are frozen eminences—of high life, 
and have used common thoughts and common words to express my im- 
pressions; where poor would have clarified each thought, and double- 
refined each sentence, until he had reduced them to the polished and 
cold temperature of the illuminated houses of ice that he loves to fre- 
quent; which haye always reminded me of the palace of ice built to 
please an empress, cold, glittering, and costly. But I suppose that 
and like them, from the same cause that I like high life below stairs, 
not being born to it—there is a good deal inthis. I have been abused 
for dining at Tom Cribb’s, where I certainly was amused, and have 
returned from a dinner where the guests were composed of the magnates 
of the land, where I had nigh gone to sleep—at least my intellect slum- 
bered—so dullified was I and those around me, by the soporific quality 
of the conversation, if conversation it might be called. For a long time 
I thought it was my constitutional melancholy that made me think Lon- 
don society so insufferably tiresome; but I discovered that those who 
had no such malady found it equally so; the only difference was that 
they yawned under the nightly inflictions, yet still continued to bear 
them, while I writhed, and ‘ muttered curses not loud but deep * against 
the well-dressed automatons, that threw a spell over my faculties, making 
me doubt if I could any longer feel or think; and I have sought the 
solitude of my chamber, almost doubting my own identity, or, at least, 
my sanity, such was the overpowering effect produced on me by exclu- 
sive society in London. Madame de Staél was the only person of talent 
I ever knew who was not overcome by it; but this was owing to the 
constant state of excitement she was kept in by her extraordinary self- 
complacency, and the mystifications of the dandies, who made her believe 
all sorts of things. I have seen her entranced by them, listening with 
undisguised delight to exaggerated compliments, uttered only to hoax 
her, by persons incapable of appreciating her genius, and who doubted 
its existence from the facility with which she received mystifications 
which would have been detected in a moment by the most commonplace 
woman inthe room. It is thus genius and talent are judged of (con- 
tunued Byron) by those who, having neither, are incapable of under- 
standing them ; and a punster may glory in puzzling a genius of the first 
order, by a play on words that was below his comprehension, though 
suated to that of the most ordinary understandings. Madame de Staé] had 
no tact ; she would believe anything merely because she did not take the 
trouble to examine, being too much occupied with self, and often said the 
most mad @ propes things, because she was thinking not of the person she 
addressed, but of herself, She had a party to dine with her one day in 
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London, when Sir James and Lady —— entered the drawing-room, the 
lady dressed in a green gown, with a shawl of the same verdant hue, and 
a bright red turban. Madame de Stat] marched up to her in her eager 
manner, and exclaimed, ‘ Ah, mon Dieu, miladi! comme vous ressem- 
blez & un perroquet.’ The poor lady looked confounded: the company 
tried; but in vain, to suppress the smiles the observation excited ; but 
all felt that the making it betrayed a total want of tact in the Corinne. 
** Does the cant of sentiment still continue in England? (asked 
Byron.) ‘£ Childe Harold’ called it forth; but my Juan was well cal- 
culated to cast it into shade, and had that merit, if it had no other; but 
I must not refer to the Don, as that, [T remember, is a prohibited subject 
between us. Nothing sickens me so completely (said Byron) as women 
who affect sentiment in conversation. A woman without sentiment is 
not a woman; but I have observed, that those who most display it in 
words have least of the reality. Sentiment, like love and grief, should 
be reserved for privacy; and when I hear women affichant their senti- 
mentality, I look upon it as an allegorical mode of declaring their wish 
of finding an object on whom they could bestow its superfluity. I am 
of a jealous nature, (said Byron,) and should wish to call slumbering 
sentiment into life in the woman I love, instead of finding that I was 
chosen, from its excess and activity rendering a partner in the firm 
indispensable. I should hate a woman (continued Byron) who could 
laugh at or ridicule sentiment, as I should, and do, women who have 
not religious feelings ; and, much as I dislike bigotry, I think it a thou- 
sand times more pardonable in a woman than irreligion. There is some- 
thing unfeminine in the want of religion, that takes, off the peculiar 
charm of woman. It inculcates mildness, forbearance, and charity,— 
those graces that adorn them more than all others, (continued Byron, ) 
and whose beneficent effects are felt, not only on their minds and man- 
ners, but are visible in their countenances, to which they give their own 
swect character. But when I say that I admire religion in women, (said 
Byron,) don’t fancy that I like sectarian ladies, distributors of tracts, 
armed and ready for controversies, many of whom only preach religion, 
but do not practise it. No! I like to know that it is the guide of wo- 
man’s actions, the softener of her words, the soother of her cares, and 
those of all dear to her, who are comforted by her,—that it is, in short, 
the animating principle to which all else is referred. When I see women 
professing religion and violating its duties,— mothers turning from erring 
daughters, instead of staying to reclaim,—sisters deserting sisters, whom, 
in their hearts, they know to be more pure than themselves,—and wives 
abandoning husbands on the ground of faults that they should have 
wept over, and redeemed by the force of love,—then it is (continued 
Byron) that I exclaim against the cant of false religion, and laugh at 
the credulity of those who can reconcile such conduct with the dictates 
of a creed that ordains forgiveness, and commands that ‘ if a man be 
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overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one in the 
spirit of meekness ; considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted ;’ and 
that tells a wife, that ‘ if she hath an husband that believeth not, and 
if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave him, For the un- 
believing husband is sanctified by the wife,’ &c. Now, people professing 
religion either believe, or do not believe, such creeds, (continued Byron, ) 
If they believe, and act contrary to their belief, what avails their reli- 
gion, except to throw discredit on its followers, by showing that they 
practise not its tenets? and if they inwardly disbelieve, as their conduct 
would lead one to think, are they not guilty of hypecrisy? It is such 
incongruities between the professions and conduct of those who affect 
to be religious that puts me out of patience, (continued Byron,) and 
makes me wage war with cant, and not, as many suppose, a disbelief or 
want of faith in religion. I want to see it practised, and to know, which 
is soon made known by the conduct, that it dwells in the heart, instead 
of being on the lips only of its yotaries. Let me not be told that the 
mothers, sisters, and wives, who violate the duties such relationships 
impose, are good and religious people : let it be admitted that a mother, 
sister, or wife, who deserts instead of trying to lead back the stray sheep 
to the flock, cannot be truly religious, and I shall exclaim no more 
against hypocrisy and cant, because they will no longer be dangerous. 
Poor Mrs. Sheppard tried more, and did more, to reclaim me (continued 
Byron) than but no, as I have been preaching religion, I shall 
practise one of its tenets, and be charitable ; so I shall not finish the 
sentence.” 

It appears to me that Byron has reflected much on religion, and that 
many, if not all, the doubts and sarcasms he has expressed on it are to 
be attributed only to his enmity against its false worshippers, He is 
indignant at seeing people professing it governed wholly by worldly 
principles in their conduct ; and fancies that he is serving the true cause 
by exposing the votaries that he thinks dishonour it. He forgets that 
in so exposing and decrying them, he is breaking through the command- 
ments of charity he admires, and says ought to govern our actions to- 
wards our erring brethren ; but that he reflects deeply on the subject of 
religion and its duties, is, I hope, a step gained in the right path, in 
which | trust he will continue to advance ; and which step I attribute, 
as does he, to the effect the prayer of Mrs. Sheppard had on his mind, 
and which, it is evident, has made a lasting impression, by the frequency 
and seriousness with which he refers to it. 


(To be continued.) 
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HIDDEN LITERARY TREASURE, 


*¢ Ours is a wonderful country,” say those meritorious persons to 
whom the commendation of their native land is at heart,—the salubrious 
climate, the fertility of the soil, the universal beauty of the landscape, 
the irriguous and unfading meadows, the pleasant villages, the frequent 
rivers with their commodious havens, all the external and visible means 
of enjoyment and opulence have long continued to furnish the theme of 
just praise. In later times, statistical panegyric, according to the 
fashion of the age,—of an iron age, in more than one sense,—has 
laboured to demonstrate the pre-eminence of England, by reason of our 
internal and invisible wealth—of our subterranean and hidden treasure. 
The value of the metals and minerals, that, with an unwearied activity 
and incredible ingenuity, are extracted every year from beneath the 
surface of this island, is, indeed, astonishing—so vast, indeed, that it 
would ill become the uninstructed to endeavour to measure it, or to 
attempt to repeat, in the language of more skilful calculators, the enor- 
mous reckoning. It is necessary, even for the most studious, to consent 
at once to be for ever ignorant of many things, and to be satisfied with 
a vague admiration, and with the conviction that our country is, in this 
respect, truly wonderful. If the term “ hidden treasure”? were under- 
stood in the bene sense ; if the various capabilities that certainly exist, 
but as certainly have existed hitherto in vain; if all the precious things 
now concealed, and dishonoured, and trampled beneath our feet; if the 
whole of these, and whatever is now out of sight and out of mind, but 
might advantageously be brought to day, were included in those two 
familiar words, and if their extent and magnitude were fully explained, the 
admiration would be infinitely, and perhaps painfully, increased. Our 
unexplored and unprized wealth is prodigious. One instance may be 
adduced, which can be expressed in a few words; it will be intelligible 
to every one; and the simple fact, in a new and striking manner, will 
at once convince the most sceptical that ours is, indeed, a wonderful 
country. 

It is not generally known, nor has it hitherto occurred to any person, 
not even to the most learned, to state, that there are several thousand 
MSS. in England, of great antiquity and importance, hidden and buried, 
and from the use of which scholars are practically shut out and wholly 
excluded, although these precious volumes are undeniably and indispu- 
tably public property. It is unnecessary and inexpedient to detail ex- 
actly the minute particulars respecting the precise amount of the treasure 
and the mode of concealment; it will be enough at present to offer a 
brief and popular history of the extraordinary fact. collection of the 
catalogues, of the various MSS. in England and Ireland was published 
at Oxford in 1697, in folio. The first of the two volumes compre- 
hends the libraries of the two Universities only: it may be laid aside, 
therefore, entirely; since, however unsatisfactory the arrangements at 
Oxford or Cambridge, with respect to the custody of MSS. and the access 
to them, may be, they have no connexion whatever with that very re- 
markable matter to which the attention of the curious is now directed. 
The second volume comprises the titles of about twelve thousand MSS. : 
some of these were undoubtedly at that time the private property of the 
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individuals in whose collections they found a place ; and although many 
of the excepted books have since been transferred to public repositories, 
inasmuch as a nice accurary with respect to numbers is wholly unim- 
portant, one-half may perhaps be subtracted, and six thousand volumes 
will remain—six thousand MSS. of great antiquity, value, and interest, 
belonging, unquestionably, to the king, or to the three estates, or to the 
people of E nahi: —that is to say, being public property, whereof the 
use ought to be as free to all who could estimate its worth, as it is to 
navigate the Thames, or to expatiate in Hyde Park; but which are as 
inaccessible, or rather far more so, since the div ing-bell has opened the 
secrets of the deep, as if they were submerged in the hold of the Royal 
George. It is probable, indeed, that the number of MSS. is far greater 
than has been stated ; a superficial inspection of the volume before re- 
ferred to will convince even the least experienced that such is the case. 
Several of our cathedral and collegiate churches are altogether unno- 
ticed ;—in no instance is the public library of any bishop, which is 
annexed to his see, and transmitted by each prelate to his successor, 
mentioned ;—the printed catalogue of the archiepiscopal library at Lam- 
beth alone enumerates about twelve hundred MSS. Of the collections 
actually inserted the list is usually scanty and imperfect, containing such 
volumes only as the compiler deemed valuable, or chanced to have exa- 
mined. Whether the total amount be really five, or ten, or twenty thou- 
sand, it matters not, in truth; for the smallest of these numbers, or a 
much smaller number than the smallest, would suffice to fill a mind 
capable of reflection with astonishment, that such things could be in any 
civilized, or, indeed, in any barbarous nation. If it were possible that, 
through some unaccountable accident, a few hundred books should he 
brought together amongst Hottentots, or Otaheitans, or New Zealanders, 
although the casual collectors might perhaps avail themselves of their 
literary stores as little as our bishops and deans, is it probable, or cre- 
dible, that inquisitive strangers would be kept off with equal pertinacity 
by the less inhospitable savages ? 

A recent instance will prove how effectually foreigners are prevented, 
by wicked and unnatural restrictions, from participating in the benefits 
that might be derived and communicated from our public, but concealed, 
hoards. Of about one hundred MSS. which are enumerated in the 
preface to the edition of Aristotle’s works, lately published at Berlin, as 
having been collated by the editors in various countries, for the purifica- 
tion and correction of the text, one only is English. The MSS. of the 
various treatises of Aristotle, of which British damp and British worms 


enjoy a strict monopoly, are numerous. The intercourse of Prussian 


scholars with England is more frequent than that of many other conti- 
nental nations: if their steady and resolute diligence were not notorious, 
the elaborate correction of the Stagyrite before alluded to would alone 
prove that such brave men are not to be driven out of the path which 
leads to knowledge by ordinary obstacles ; yet ignorant and impudent 
impostors still dare to assert, that, in a land blessed by their auspices, 
the human mind rapidly crosses the field of science in every direction 
by forced marches, conquering and to conquer the difficult and the im- 
possible. 

That an alien, however bold, patient, wily, and indefatigable, should 
sct his foot within the threshold of the library of any of our cathedral 
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or collegiate churches, or of the‘public collection of MSS. in the care 
of a bishop, seems, of all impracticable things, the least practicable. 
All-daring and all-enduring cunning was the beautiful ideal of the Greek 
character in the days of the father of poetry, as it is in our times; he 
has accordingly embodied the national subtlety, and has wrought there- 
with specious miracles. His hero, Ulysses, was able to eat of the curds and 
cheese, and to drink the milk and whey, although they were in the custody 
of the Cyclops ; but the poet did not venture to predict, through Circe, or 
some other vehicle of prophecy, that a stranger of Grecian descent would 
one day enter a den guarded by a dean, and would obtain a sight of some 
mouldering copy of the divine poem. His loyal admirers never presume 
to doubt that Homer knew and foreknew all things; the prodigy was 
present, therefore, to his comprehensive mind, but he rejected it, although 
picturesque and striking, because it would have violated even the epic 
probability. To a foreigner, admission is, and has long been, absolutely 
impossible ; to a native, it is difficult beyond description or conception. 
A large volume would not contain the various obstacles and disappoint- 
ments which one inquisitive and active student has encountered within 
the space of a few years. The site of the library is not known to the 
vicinage ; but time at last makes wise, and experience suggests the ques- 
tion—** Which is the door that is always locked ?”? The outer door is 
found and examined, being black and solid, of oak and of iron: it is 
unusual, but pot unlawful, to call aloud, to kick, or to strike, with hand, 
or stone, or stick. How few persons are able to hunt out those who can 
declare that he is, absent, who would point out him, who could declare 
that the man is not to be found anywhere, who should make the first 
excuse! Sometimes, however, all are frank, and candid, and forward : 
whatever can he desired is forthcoming ; they concede, in short, every thing 
but the key. The credulous scholar, confiding in promises, posts thither 
froma distance; and the key, he is told at the door, was forgotten, or lost, 
or misiaid, or another has been substituted by mistake. The resolute, 
however, sometimes triumph. After a resistance not unbecoming its 
strength, the outer door has yielded, and the inner door, in a struggle 
commensurate with its weakness, has also given way: but there is lock 
within lock ; the press is lockéd ; and although the back of the desired 
MS. is seen through the bars, it cannot be approached. A determined 
inquirer, who was thus tantalized, urged strenuously that a fresh search 
should be instituted, since the game was in sight. The delay was long, 
and the reluctance great; nevertheless the key of the press was at last 
found ; and although the books were in the charge of a learned body far 
less hostile to letters than the corporations to which our literary treasures 
are usually confided, it was shown, by unerring proofs, that it had been 
missing, but never missed, for full eighty years. 

At a library in the metropolis, a visiter has been repeatedly informed 
that the keeper of the MSS. was residing upon his living in Yorkshire : 
the period of his departure was so remote, that it was forgotten; and 
the time of his return so uncertain, that it could not be predicted. It is 
no easy task, indeed, to look a librarian in the face, still less easy is it to 
pin him down to anything definite; for, like a Hebrew witness, he is 
commonly a shifting, changeful fellow, although, like the Jew, civil and 
fair-spoken. An unmerited opulence, however, has sometimes gene- 
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rated insolence; and a churlish pluralist has manifested his yexation, 
that the applicant should seek to learn, with such rudeness, as hag 
moved the mildest observer to desire that the wrathful clerk were 
straightway consigned to a neighbouring horse-pond, for the ablution of 
his angry discourtesy. Whenever the student presents himself at a con- 
ventual or corporate library without a special recommendation, the want 
of it is alleged against him ;—robbers and burglars are addicted to the 
perusal and transcription of Greek MSS., and they often effect their 
nefarious purposes under the pretext of collation and emendation: the 
thing is notorious; and if the abandoned critic would escape the watch- 
house and the police, he must run for it. Should the simple wight 
appear armed with written introductions, his case is more cruel ; for the 
refusal is not less certain, but more tedious. With gentleness and gra- 
titude must he politely accept any excuse, and all excuses in long suc- 
cession, through a regard for the feelings and reputation of the intro- 
ducer ; a worthless list of useless printed books for a catalogue of valuable 
MSS. ; a broomstick for a book; or an old hat instead of a librarian. 
A promise misleads, by inducing the loss of time and of toil; a kick or 
a cuff is conclusive, and deelares that satisfaction, legal or military, may 
perchange be had, literary never. The enumeration of evils would be 
endless, as the evils themselves are enormous. How, then, are they to 
be remedied? The cure is easy and effectual. 

At Vienna, at Naples, at Milan ; in France, in Denmark, it is said, 
and partially even in Spain; in countries which we contemn as barba- 
rous, all the MSS. in the custody of corporations have been collected by 
the authority of the state, and deposited in a public library. The in- 
conveniences which we now perceive were felt, or rather some of them 
only. The insecurity of most valuable possessions, and the dispersion 
in remote places of objects that ought to be assembled in the capital, 
were the alleged grievances ; that access should be refused was a crime 
of which less arrogant nations were happily ignorant. Nor was the 
prudent collection, in all cases, a modern innovation ; sometimes—as, for 
es at Vienna—it was eflected at an era which our pert philosophers 
would scorn as uncivilized. Ourgross and guilty negligence has already 
received a merited, but most cruel, chastisement: at Carlisle many 
choice, unesteemed, but inestimable, MSS. were burnt; at St. Paul’s, 
also, it is said, and in Sion College; and the contents of the Chapter 
library at Westminster were destroyed by fire; amongst the last some 
have asserted, whether erroneously none can now determine, that the 
accursed flames, hot from the depths of perdition, devoured the Second 
Decade of Livy. How much injury, never to be repaired, would have 
been avoided, had the scattered volumes been gathered together betimes ! 
A folio, containing about half of the Lexicon of Suidas, seems to have 
disappeared from the Chapter library at Durham, where, however, the 
administration has been more careful than in other similar repositories : 
the MS. is described in the Oxford catalogues, but not in the particular 
catalogue lately published at Durham. Many stray MSS. attest the 
frequency of abstraction; and it is to be feared that damp and neglect 
have too often committed fatal ravages: hence, perhaps, in part arises 
the unwillingness to admit visiters. But these evils must cease. 

It is the paramount duty of an enlightened administration, without loss 
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of time, to despatch a trusty and experienced person, armed with the 
authority of the legislature, to collect these precious memorials, and to 
deposit them in the British Museum. It is not necessary for the 
purposes of literature that the property should be changed; each 
volume may be inscribed and registered as belonging to the particular 
body in whose charge it is found, but entrusted by the state to the 
British Museum for safe custody and more convenient reference. Thus 
the silly quibble about the private property of corporations will be 
avoided; and there will be no temptation to forget that these fictitious 
creatures, whether sole or aggregate, are ancillary to, and wholly de- 
pendent upon, the public will. Nor will the direction of a munificent 
testator, that the books by him bequeathed should remain in a specified 
place, occasion any difficulty; for he selected the locality only because 
it would be commodious to the studious, and he would doubtless rejoice 
that their convenience should be augmented by a wise and well-ordered 
change. By the word manuscript, charters, records, and other muni- 
ments and evidences of legal rights, are not here signified, but those 
ancient writings only which the ordinary acceptation of the term by the 
learned would denote : the greater part of our sepulchred wealth is Latin, 
much Greek, and a portion in English, French, or other languages. To 
descant upon the value of the precious remains is needless; every manu- 
script has its peculiarities—an individuality, a certain idiosyncrasy ; its 
leaves can never be turned over without profit. As those who would fully 
understand an author desire to consult every printed edition, so would 
they also examine every manuscript, each manuscript being, in truth, a 
different edition; the chief use of printed books being, perhaps, as some 
have taught, to prepare the reader for the study of MSS., inasmuch as 
the ancient usage of comprehending a work thoroughly existed at a 
period long anterior to the invention of printing. Whoever, for the 
moderate charge of one guinea a year, purchases the privilege of adver- 
tising his name every week or month on the drab cover of a sixpenny 
discourse, touching all, or not touching any, of the sciences, is deemed a 
patron of learning and of learned men, being himself, of course, most 
learned: no other encouragement is known to the age. Nevertheless, the 
necessity of searching for and collecting the vast mass of hidden trea- 
sure is so obvious and urgent, that if it be duly insisted upon it cannot 
long be delayed. Frequently and strenuously to press so important @ 
matter will not be discreditable ; nor surely is the first suggestion, 
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THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER.* 


BY SYLVANUS SWANQUILL, ESQ. 


Tue Frast or Serremper !—Oh, for the harp of an Ossian worthily 
to celebrate thy charms! Oh, for the one string (the fourth ) of a Paga- 
nini rightly to modulate thy praises! Ods flints and triggers—if we 
may swear such an old-fashioned oath—what associations are conjured 
up in a man’s breast at the mention of thy name! How distinct sound 
the double crack of his Manton, and the wing-whirr of the brown covey, 
in his mind’s ear, Horatio! How brightly lies the landscape under his 
eye—how bland is the breath of morning in his nostrils—how joyous the 
bounding of his brave dogs—how light, how glad, how grateful his own 
heart! 

September! what a glorious month it is! Cornfields are yet waving 
in golden undulations over the hill-sides, or standing in tent-like rows 
along the plain. Sickles are yet plying among the brown ears; gleaners 
are yet stooping amid the bright sheaves; waggons are “ groaning” 
under the weight of an abundant harvest, and, as they swing through the 
half-yard-deep ruts in the narrow lanes, hang “ samples’’ ofthe golden 
grain on the unclipt hedges, for the little birds to banquet on when they 
are gone. In September, however, if the season‘has been favourable, 
the crops are for the most part got in; the country, in general, is crisp 
with stubble; Irishmen are seen returning shoeless and stockingless to 
Green Erin—home is home, after all. Harvest hymns are being sung 
in parish churches ; and farmers are grumbling at Providence, and the 
corn-laws, and the assessed taxes, and are certain there never were such 
times. But, pshaw! what have we to do with politics on the First of 
September? The very Senate itself is silent now, and nature seems to 
be enjoying a universal holyday. The country is full of life and beauty : 
everything is consummated. The flowers of spring, those beautiful 
promises, have ripened into golden fruit; the poor man’s orchard is an 
Aladdin’s garden, and every schoolboy is an Aladdin. Apples, pears, 
plums, apricots! What temptations are hanging about in every direc- 
tion! That lad must have more than his share of honesty who can resist 
them all. Eve and Atalanta were overcome with a golden pippin; what 
wonder then that little Tommy, or Bobby, or Jacky, or Billy should be 
unable to resist the combined influences of russet and codling, of c@ur- 
pendu, and Waking-pippin, and Ribstone-pippin, and Keswick codling, 
and northern-greening, and pearmain, and nonsuch, and Hawthornden, 
and those rosy rascals surnamed peach !—Sweet or sour; but why do I 
say sour? They are all sweet to them; the very crab in the hedgerow 
hath its admirers on the ‘* lower forms,” and many is the hatfu/ that 
will be eaten between this and the next number of the “‘ New Monthly 
Magazine.” 

Then the pears! the magnificent bell-pears! hanging along the 
branches like so many Great Toms of Lincoln; the bergamot, the lus- 
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* The first of September, this year, to use an Iricism, will not take place till 
the second,—the Sabbath coming in the way, But we write for eternity, therefore 
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cious little jargonelle, the mouth-melting swan-egg, and the humble 
Tet’nall! The plums! red, yellow, purple, like little skins of nectar, so 
full of cool, ripe, luscious juice—bah ! it makes one’s mouth water to 
think of them! And then—(we say nothing of peach, grape, and nec- 
tarine, because they are not, or rarely, come-at-able by our little school 
friend )—then the stores of wild fruit that are growing in the dark woods, 
or among the sunny hedgerows. Nuts! who has not pleasant recollec- 
tions of his nutting days, when he sallied forth into field and forest 
to procure, ** by hook or crook,”’ a feast of those delicate morsels, heed- 
less of keepers and indigestions, and blind to the murderous announce- 
ment that “ steel traps and spring guns are actually set on these pre- 
mises.” Oh! many’s the Thursday and Saturday afternoon that I have 
spent over head and ears in the brown hazel-bushes ; and many’s the 
race I have run with velveteen-jacketed keeper, on emerging into day, 
with pockets, hat, and handkerchief stodgefull of brown-shellers, What 
luxury, to grasp the ripe clusters, scarcely distinguishable from the 
rough leaves among which they grew! What emulation about the 
bunches of fives, and sixes, and sevens! and with what joy we pocketed 
the same, earwigs and all, inly trembling lest a luckier boy should find 
a larger cluster! Then how we went cracking all the way home, for we 
were too busy to enjoy any part of our treasure in the wood! Crack, 
crack, crack! I wonder we did not break every tooth in our head ! And 
what games of cob-nut ensued when we again arrived at school, to the 
very considerable neglect of Bonnycastle and Cesar de Bello Gallico. 
September! a bright month is September. How magnificent areabe 
sunsets and the moonlights! The airis now so clear that you can count 
every tree upon the horizon, and every sundown is a picture by Claude, 
in ** his best manner.’”? How full is the landscape of leaf and blossom ! 
No winter sign yet—all is the brightness of life. Not but that some 
Job’s comforter (the damned-goodnatured friend that pointed out to you 
your first grey hair) will be able to discover some fading leaf or withered 
bough, some jaundiced chestnut or fading birch ; but, spite of the mon- 
ster, all is brightness and beauty. June itself is not more full of foliage, 
nay, not so full; for the young ‘shoots that were put forth at midsum- 
mer by the oak and his comrades are now fully expanded, their hues of 
light-green and crimson having sobered down into the general tint.* 
Song-birds are newly waking their voices in the woods. Our old friend 
cockrobin is chirruping up for joy that the dog-days are at an end, and 
his breast is brighter and redder than ever. The favourite warblers of 
spring are again trying over their~chromatics and diatonics; and dé- 
butantes—young thrushes and blackbirds, cum multis aliis—are heard 
in every bush. Flowers are still lying along the banksides, of which our 
well-beloved harebell is the chief in beauty. The furze is bright with 
yellow blossoms—when is it not, I should like to know? and the thistle 
makes a fine show, with its white and crimson tufts. Clusters of yellow, 
star-like flowers, with orange centres, whose name we do not know, (we 





* A striking feature in July and August is the putting forth of young shoots by 
the timber and other trees. The oak is most conspicuous at this time, from the 
strong contiast afforded by the old and new leaves; those being of a very dark 
green, these of a light-green, red, or brown, The younger trees are most prolific 
of these midsummer shoots. 
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really must look over our botany,) are growing in every field and hedge- 
side} and other, smaller gold flowers are lying like spangles under our 
feet. The foxglove, glorious creature! is seen here and there, in the 
shady dingle, or on the cold side of the hedge, but no longer blowing 
with the vigour and beauty of its midsummer brethren. Woodbines are 
yet twining their flowery fingers among the hawthorn leaves, and the 
wild prem Rice is being smothered with dust on every road side. 

Overhead ripe berries hang in juicy clusters: elderberries, blackber- 
ries, hips and haws, and the beautiful bunches of the mountain ash. 
Old women in scarlet cloaks, with hooked sticks and wicker baskets, are 
seen trudging up hill and down dale, wherever an elder tree is to be met 
with; and the cottager’s wife sends for the annual cargo of coarse sugar 
to make her gudeman a keg of sweet wine. Now farm-houses are invi- 
sible ; you can see nothing in that direction but massive ricks of hay and 
cor, with straw weathercocks a-top ; or now and then, mire a cluster 
of ancient chimneys peeping over their roofs. Flocks of geese, and 
turkeys, and pigeons, and guinea-fowls are met with in the fields, picking 
up the corn that has been scattered by the harvesters ; and, every market 
day, chubby dairymaids are seen trudging to town with the fattest of 
them for sale. 

Now the hop countries are in a complete turmoil : every man, woman, 
and child seems to be engaged in the gathering—a happy, sunny scene 
as one would wish to see on a September day. The merry groups of 
children, laughing among the bright foliage, and twining the green ten- 
drils round their innocent brows; the men and women—pshaw! nymphs 
and swains, we mean—plucking the pleasant-smelling flowers from their 
stems, and cracking their jokes, and casting sheeps’-eyes and hop-flowers 
at one another in amorous frolic; the bright-faced boys, bearing away 
the lofty plants—stems, leaves, flowers, and all—to where their seniors 
are picking and sorting them for the service of glorious Sir John Barley- 
corn, Bart.; these altogether form a picture of pleasure and plenty that 
no age orcountry can surpass. In the orchard counties, tod, perry, and 
cider are flowing from the juicy presses; very nice liquors to those who 
like them ; but, for our part, Burton against Worcestershire all the world 
over. 

Now London is a desert, so to say, and the degitimates open to empty 
benches. Now young ladies and gentlemen throng to the sea-coast and 
gaze upon the ocean, exclaiming, “ There is a rapture in the lonely 
shore,” &c. &c. (vide any young lady’s album passim). Now the Cock- 
ney, telling over the gains of the season, reaches on a voyage and a 
continental tour, and embarks with Mrs. Smith and the Messrs. and the 
Misses Smith, at the St. Katherine’s Docks, incontinently. Now Par- 
liament breaks up, and Parliamentary reporters attend union meetings 
and county assizes. Now “ patent percussion guns,” “ unrivalled poin- 
ters,”’ “ pedometers for the waistcoat pocket,”’ “ anti-corrosive powder,” 
** chemically-prepared wadding,” “ gambroon shooting jackets of an 
entirely new cut,’’ and “ waterproof hats on a new principle,” are ad- 


vertised in all the newspapers. Now Mr. Robins is instructed to offer 
to public competition divers “ eligible country residences,” “ elegant 
Gothic villas,” “‘ charming rustic retreats, with right of sporting,” &c. ; 
all of course “ claiming to approach Farry Lanp.” 
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Now wasps are very annoying in fruit gardens and confectioners’ 
shops ; and you cannot take hold of a nice ripe plum, or green gage, 
Without getting into a squabble with some of these impertinent gentry. 
Think yourself well off if you don’t get one of them into your mouth 
before you are aware of it. Now barrels of oysters and haunches of 
venison pass from friend to friend, and from landlord to tenant, and from 
honourable member to worthy and independent elector; and boxes of 
grouse come in from the moors rather the worse for the journey. Now 
sons and heirs are invited to parks, and places, and castles, and halls, 
and manor-houses ; where beautiful, and elegant, and accomplished young 
ladies sing, and draw, and knit blue and white purses, and play at 
billiards “‘ a little ;”? and a system of manceuvring ensues, in which the 
one party is desirous of carrying flirtation as far as it will go without 
matrimony—the other of extending it to such a length that nothing less 
than a parson or a brother can settle the business. 'The younger branches, 
meanwhile, are content to take their station at Bath or Cheltenham, 
patiently waiting for a god-send, in the shape of a rich citizen’s daugh- 
ter or merchant’s widow. But we are getting scandalous: let us haste 
back to the country. 

To the sportsman September has much to offer ; his year may be said 
to begin with this month. Hunter, courser, fisher, shooter—wake up 
every one of you—for September has joy for you all. 

Tue Hunter.—Now he is abroad among the thick covers, rattling 
about the cub-foxes, exercising the old hounds and blooding the young 
ones. How gladly the old fellows—Trueman, Turbulent, Bellman, 
Burster, Mentor, Merryman, Rockwood, Rambler, and Co.—resume 
their joyous game among the fern and furze, and how well do the new 
entries profit by their example and the whip’s corrections! Whoo! 
tahlio! pug’s in the open, and off they go, old and young, men and 
hounds, over field and fence, through the wood, up the hill: and away 
out of sight before we can say “* Jack Robinson.” 

Tue Courser.—Now he is out upon heath and hill; and his “ long 
dogs”? are bounding among the furze blossoms. Poor puss has a weary 
life of it; harriers, and beagles, and greyhounds beset her by day, and 

achers, villanous poachers, by night. Halloo! halloo! away she 

olts out of that patch of gorse; and Lily and Phantom, like two flashes 
of lightning, are zigzagging at her heels. Lily turns her, and Phan’ 
loses ground. Lily has her—no! she turns again, and Lily is a couple 
of lengths behind. Again they are together; once again puss dashes 
off at a right angle. Lily strains every nerve to catch her before she 
reaches the plantation—she cannot—puss is through the paling—Lily 
leaps over. Where are they now? and Echo, down in yonder farm- 
building, answers “* Where?” Has Lily been victorious ?—has puss 
escaped ? Who shall tell? None but Lily herself, for there she comes— 
yonder, by the birch tree—over the pale, like a spirit—poor thing, how 
she pants! but no hare, and no stain upon her lips. Good Lily; here, 
here, here,—you have done your best—done bravely; but remember, 
there’s many a slip between the cup and the lip! 

Tue Fisuer.—September is a new birth to him. The hot weather of 
July and August have been the reverse of favourable to his sport. The 
jack would not run with his choicest baits; nor trout nor grayling 












self. .Plash !—a four-pounder is rising grey stone, Li 
as gossamer floats our line in the air—softly falls the mimic fly upon 
the wave—snap/—he has it—ay, and we haye him too—fast, fast. as 
fate..on our trusty O’Shaugnessy. Down stream we go, with master 
trouty in tow—heads up, my old boy—steady over the weeds there—he 
begins to reel, and to show his sides of silver and gold. Now for the 
landing-net, boy ; here he comes—get it well under him—gently—soh— 
out with him ; and a fine fellow he is as ever gobbled up greendrake of 
a May morning. What colours—silver, and gold, and purple, and 
rubies plentifully sprinkled over all ; and what a fine hump back! and 
what a, iful, thoroughbred-looking head! By Jove, he is.a fine 
croaanyae if we sould but catch another such, to make up the sixteen. 
ace / YY 
Tur Ssoorer.—Happy he on the First of September! ’Tis true 
there has been shooting before to-day ; but it is not one that can 
afford, or that can awhile to go to the moors. It is only, the first of 
September that makes jit general. Now the yeoman as well as the squire, 
now the real as well as the gentleman farmer, can take the field, Shoot 
ing és shooting now. There is as much gunpowder, expended on. this 
one day as would serve to blow a Miguelite fleet out of the water. Great 
is the note of preparation throughout the land during the latter days of 
August.. Our guns are newly furbished; our shot+belt is freed from 
the summer’s dust; and our pointers and setters, that have been idling 
about like halfpay officers these six months, are suddenly become of 
especial importance. There has been much discussion on the relative 
merits of setter and pointer, and many ingeuious objections. haye been 
raised against both, For my part I have a decided predilection—pre- 
judice, may be—in favour of the setter; not because he beats, stands, or 
backs better than the other, but because he looks the most good tempered, 
There is a sweetness of disposition about the face of the setter that is 
very heart-winning, to my mind; and—it may,,be fancy—but it has 
always seemed to me that this physiognomy was borne out by \the cha- 
racter of the dog. The pointer has a sterner look; he is certainly ofa 
more serious turn; and, I think, neither so amiable nor so faithful as the 
setter, However, I may be wrong; and if so, I beg the pointer’s pardon, 
But this he must confess, the setter has the advantage of him in beauty, 
Yes, our fayourite certainly is the handsomer; those flowing locks— 
those flossy ears—that feathery tail—mister pointer cannot come up to 
him in any of these; and last, not least, the beauty. and variety of his 
colours! is my own sweet pet, Ponto, spotted “ like the pard ;’’ 
there is not a stain upon his sides that should not be there, nor could.you 
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add.one|blot of gold or jet to improve the balance of light and shade, 
He is‘a perfect beauty-+and so amiable—and such a finder ! 

Come, Ponto, my old boy, don’t you know it’s the first of September ? 
Ay, that you do, as well as any dog in thenation. And Carlo—where’s 
Carlo? Oh! there the rascal is, wagging his tail, and whining and 
looking out at the hall door, as much as to say, “‘ Come, it’s time to be 
off, the day is breaking, and the coveys are waiting to be killed.” Away, 
then, we go. How hing is the morning air—as sweet and exhila- 
rating as a draught of champagne! Lord, what one does lose by lying 
snoring in bed of a morning! We'll never do so again—so we believe 
at this moment. Aurora and we will henceforth sworn friends— 
chums, cronies, inseparables ; we will write a sonnet to Phoebus and an 
ode to Lucifer forthwith; the lark, that sings “ i’ the plighted clouds,” 
shall sing no more unheard by us. Pillow, and couch, and blanket, and 
counterpane, we will no longer yield to your feathery fascinations. 

We are upon the hill—what a glorious sight! the wood is on our 
right, alive with pheasants; we shall be after em this day month, we 

romise ’em, Pasture, and stubble, and standing corn lie under us— 
own, down, through every shade of green and orange, to the meadows 
 apraeed where the river glides smoothly and brightly through its never- 
ading banks. Beautiful is that river-—our own dear Dove, winging its 
way through mead and mountain, like a dove indeed, and spreading 
peace and plenty wherever it stretches its glittering wings. Swans are 
upon its surface—two, four, six, eight, nine of them—two white and 
seven brown—parents and progeny—swans and cygnets, Elegant crea- 
tures! How gracefully they kiss their shadows in the stream! how they 
plunge headlong into its crystal depths, and scatter the liquid gems from 
their silver necks ! 

But a truce to rhapsody. We are upon “ the ground,” and Carlo 
and Ponto are on the look-out for a signal to begin. Stay, my old fellows, 
a preparatory squib, just to wash the detonator’s mouth out, and then— 
Whush!—Whush!—There. ‘ Hallo! Carlo, you devil, where are you 
going? Down charge, you brute—that I should have to say such a thin 
to a dog of your years. Mind you don’t get your ears uaged, ou ol 

There, hey on!”? And away go Ponto and Carlo, dashing 
over the crisp stubble, as happy as a brace of emperors. Hark! a shot 
in the valley—another behind the wood. Soh! we are not first, then, 
it seems. Hush! Ponto sets—Good Carlo, well backed! How beau- 
tiful they look now! not a muscle in motion ; they are fixed as statuary, 
as lifeless as if they had been plunged in the Grotto del Cane—the covey 
are lying close under their noses—still to a feather. We advance—the 
hammer ta/ks—the birds leap into the air—bang goes the sinister barrel 
—the smoke sails over our head. Bang again! Why, what the devil! 
is this we that picked off swallows on the wing as easily as an alderman 
would bolt an oyster, and could snuff a farthing rushlight with our 
eyes shut? And have we really missed both birds? Is there not so 
much as a feather to show for all this expense of powder and shot ? 
Carlo—Ponto—No, I can’t lay it on you; but, confound you, you 
needn’t stare so; it was no fault of mine; it was the gun—the 
—the shot—these infernal copper caps—the state of the atmosphere— 
the awkward way the birds went off—any thing, every thing, in short, 
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but no fault of mine. Never we Reis "ein Tet) Hay te en 0 
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i ‘ll 
[at tardy ei the guntick—and by Jove, I 

» the wrong barrel. t can be the reason ? e 
brandy-and-water I drank last night; and certainly not the I took 
at breakfast this morning, for I didn’t swallow enough to drown a 
pole, . Nervous, eh! , that’s a good one, however. Sylvanus Swan- 
quill, Esquire, of Swanquill Hall, in the county of ——, endowed with 
nerv ing like a poplar in a high wind! Nonsense! Ponto, get 
away, and don’t look so like a fool. Carlo, come in, and don’t put mé 
in @ passion, u regard those long, silky ears of yours. War’ fen 
both of you! t a hedge this is! Now, come along, and mind wha 
you’re doing—hey on! | 

By the time the dogs have stood to the birds again, we have recovered 
our equanimity, and advance with a tolerable degree of assurance. 
All is silent, save the rustling of our feet among the turnip-tops: but 
thete is a busy discourse of eyes going on amongst the various parties. 
The birds, not a little frightened at the recollection of the last cannonading, 
turn their timorous gaze towards the two ogres, Ponto and Carlo. 
Ponto and Carlo return the compliment in a fixed stare, as if they would 
fascinate the whole covey, We, on our side, are keeping a good look- 
Out to leeward, ready to take signal vengeance on the birds for former 
mishaps. Once again the air is turbid under their wings,—the whole 
covey rises together, father, mother, and Suke,—bang /—there the 
son and heir, head over heels, leaving some half-dozen of his feathers 
floating in the breeze ;—bang again /—there another, the father 
himself,—the covey divides,—Carlo and Ponto become couchant proper, 
as they say at the Heralds’ Office,—the smoking barrels are loaded with 
new death,—a word, nay @ sign, gives life to Ponto and Carlo, and 
away we go, over hedge and ditch, t ugh stubble and fallow, to renew 
the dread warfare against the trembling fugitives, 

Then, when at mid-day we find qurselves miles away from home, and 
melting under a hot sun, how welcome the invitation of the honest far- 
mer on the hill to “ Walk in and have a crust of bread and cheese !* 
You, gourmands and gluttons, you, disciples of Kitchener and deifiers 
of Ude, would ye know where the daintiest morsel in creation i& to be 
tasted, and when? It is in farmer Stubble’s little parlour at the Hill 
Grange, after a hard day’s shooting in Pn te oF Try that, and you 
will no longer need your vile zests and diabolical dinner-draughts ; you 
will then know that there is indeed no sauce like hunger, no viand hike 
honest bread and cheese. Ponto and Carlo are po into the stable, 
and left to revel in a paradise of hay and straw. We make an apology 
for our dirty shoes, which are~in a terrible plight to be sure, but the 


warty Cincinnatus “ won’t hear a word about it,” and begs we'll make 


ourselves quite at home. 
** Come, Sir, come in: never mind scraping your shoes; you find us 
quite in the rough ; but we can’t be always neat in a farm-house.”’ 

“ My dear Sir, you are neatness itself.” And, sooth to say, you 
might tie your cravat in any one of those bright black quarries that pave 
the hall floor. What a glorious sight that hall is! roofed with and 


panelled with bacon. You might almost fancy friend Stubble was going 
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bes of polished steel, 
ct deve f nyt pele ,—what ages ines 


nn a cold winter's evening! A 
es one etitite side of this spacious room, under the old ake 
dow; and there, as in the olden times, the worthy gerd and E>, 
take their dinner, in the midst of their domestics rt 
would fain stop in this pleasant apartment, ve Our lunichoor 
the old oaken board ; but our oe won't heat ye it, and 
volens, into the little parlour aforesaid. He is sorry to say that rise wife 
not at home, (a circumstance which, looking at ovr shoes, we have 
o great reason to lament,) and regrets that he cannot get at the wine- 
cel But he knows we are fond of ale, and flatters himself that he 
ive us as good a glass as here and there one. 

me 0 doubt of it, Mr. Stubble; your tap i8 celebrated far and near, 
A glass of good ale for me before ail the wine in the. utiiverse.” 

Well, that’s what I say. I’m no great drinker, it’s true, (Stubble 
can take his two bottles at tent-day without * turning a hair,’) but I 
do like a glass of good ale, that I must say. Nothing relishes like it, 
to my tind; and as I said before—but good wine needs no bush, as 
the saying is, —atid no more dotsn’t good ale; so éxcuse mé a raltuth 
or two, and if I don’t give you as prime a glass as evér you put your 

lips to my name an’t John Stubble, that’s all.” — 
"Pa Ne doubt of it, Mr. Stubble; no doubt of it.” 

x You'll excuse my core you alone a few minutes, Mr, Swan- 
quill 
Me My dear Sir 

ss For, you see, we’ve a our old servant, poor Nanny——” 

* Pray don’t mention——” 

*¢ And new ones an’t to be trusted rio farther than you can seé ’emi—” 

“4 Certainly not, Mr. Stubble.” 

“ They’re terrible plagues,—leave the cock running, and play the—”’ 

zs Play the devil ;—very true,—horrid nuisatices !”’ 

t©1¢ the missis had been at home——” 

«Oh! pray —” 

* But I shan’t be a moment, There’s the magazine and the news- 
sr pet just come in: you can amuse yourself with them till I come back. 

ever an the sofa,—put your legs up if you’re tired ;—make yourself 
at home, I beg.” 

The mityazine, be it known, is that yclept “The Penny ;” the pa page 
the of mak hebdomadal, —the * Derby Mercury,” in fact, —where 











use Of making a mystery about nothing? A glance over “ The Penny” 
is hi The ruins of Palmyra—South American beetle—section 
of a seventy- yfout—a flea magnified.” Very wonderful, and only puzzled 
to know how they can get it up for the money. There, —now for the 
news :— Derby Mercury—wn, um /—Rowland’s Kalydor—Doctor 
Lignum’s antiscorbutic dro s—mineral succedaneum—county meeting 
—genuine teas—Daffy hi ixir—new coach to Matlock—turn over— 
House of Bre org fe !—Lord Ellenborough rose—um /—Earl 

replied—mijority for ministers—wm, um /—House of Commons—Mr. 
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"Cones haprimate member—wi w motion—late in | 8€8- 
chins reer 


repeal-—purgatory—limbo—Mr. ume—second the m rz >a 
window-tax—ten thousand pounds—fifty-two aud a fraction—cight 
million four thousand njne, hundred and ninety-four—national debt— 
sinecure places—tottle of the whole—honourable member—name un- 
known—inaudible in the gallery—Mr. Cobbett—humbug— genteel black- 
guards—look at America—glory—li Pld ds son, William— 
um, um /—latest intelligence—Donna ia—surrender of , Lisbon—- 
consols 89—” why, God bless me, this paper ’s a month old! the horrid 
anomaly, an old newspaper ;—pah! out upon it! 

At this moment, honest farmer Stubble appears at the door, witha 
candle in one hand and a huge flagon in the other. ipa ts 

** Would you like to see our cellar, Mr. Swanquill? I’m just going 
down, and if you would——”’ . 

** No, dear Sir; no, thank ’e, not to-day ; for, to tell you the truth, 
I’m a little bit tired,” | 

** Well, some other time,—glad to see you make yourself at home,— 
don’t be afraid of the sofa,—nothing but horsehair,—soon brush off,— 
must be tired, I know,-—shan’t be Jong.” | wc 

And once again John Stubble disappears, leaving me to. the Lap 
contemplation of his little parlour. Nature abhors. a vacuum ;, so 
I; therefore I shall endeavour to fill up the space with a. slight sketch 
of the room before me. eer 

First and foremost, there ’s myself, recumbent upon a black sofa 
studded with brass nails, “ elegant reeded legs,” as George Robins would 
say, and casters. Behind me is the door, and, behind the door, a wea- 
ther-glass, a bunch of seaweed, a parasol, and, an old hunting-whip. 
Over the chimney-piece is a choice collection of paintings, by ancient 
and modern masters. The biggest and best of these is an elevation of 
a fat ox, that was bred by our worthy host himself, and obtained the 
silver cup which you see on the mantelshelf below, as a reward for its 
obesity. On either side of the ox are likenesses—so to say—of our host 
and his lady, taken in fifteen seconds 7 an itinerant profilist. Above it, 
almost touching the ceiling, is a small smoke-dried print, but whether 
line or lithograph, mezzotinto or aquatinta, I cannot, at this distance, 
take upon me to determine. Beneath these is an old looking-glags in a 
mahogany frame, with divers letters and “‘ small accounts” stuck in. be- 
tween it and the wall. The mantelshelf itself is well furnished with 
bijouterie. Tn the centre, as we have already intimated, is , the; silver. 
cup from the Agricultural Club. A large cowry and half a. nautilus 
occupy the right and left sides of the plate. A cornu-ammonis and a 
hawk’s egg lie hard by: a piece of coralline and a glass poodle adjoin 
these; then comes a pair of Blue-John candlesticks ; then,a_ rice-bas- 
ec a ah made out of a cow’s-hoof; and beyond these, et 
each end of the ledge, a large China fi ished with peacock’s 
feathers and spun-glass. In the window (wbich, overlooks the poultry 
yard) are a dusty myrtle, two geraniums, and an ice-plant, in pots of 
an unnatural complexion. An oak cupboard, full of china, occupies 
one corner of the room, and a fire-screen of worsted-work another. A 
bookshelf hangs against one of the walls, in which we discover nine 
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volumes of the “Spectator,” two of the “ Penny Magazine,” two of 
the “ Racing Calendar,” one ** Holy Bible,” ditto “Domestic ery,” 
( much thumbed,) ditto “ Gazetteer,” ditto “ C plete Vermin 
Killer,” ditto“ Moore’s Vox Stellarum,” and’ half ditto * Every Man 
his own Farrier ;”” the whole surmounted by a fox’s brush, a pair of 
superfine spurs, and a dog-whip. “Opposite to this, between the fire- 
place and the window—— | 
“Sorry to keep you waiting so long, but couldn’t help it; the cock 
wouldn’t run,—something in it, T helo —ar the maid ’s only just 
ms churning, Come, Caroline, bring the things. I’m sure you must 
be hungry.” "tFia 
| Foal os holies Caroline. But what a Caroline! as fat as the ox over 
the fireplace, and as red as the flower-pots in the window. And how 
the wench stares! we are not more modest than another, but positively 
she makes us feel ready to blush. Aud why all these journeys back- 
wards and forwards? A knife one time,—a plate another,—then a loaf, 
—then a cheese,—then a piece of hung’ beef,—then a cold chawl,—then 
a salad,—then a plate of butter,—then the mustard,—then the salt,— 
then the vinegar, in a huge quart bottle,—then more knives,—then 
tumblers —— 
_ * My dear Mr. Stubble, I shan’t eat half these things: pray don’t 
make all this fuss with me. TI assure you-—” 
~ ©Oh! not'at all; no fuss at all: I wish we’d something better to 
offer you; pot luck, that’s all. Wish yow’d come yesterday,—we’d a 
beautiful leg of lamb ;—or on Thursday, when we had the venison ;— 
but no use crying for shed milk, you know,—so come, draw to,—or 
stay, Il! bring the table to the sofa. There, now help yourself, and 
don’t spare what there is. Let me give you a glass of ale to wash the 
dust out of your throat: some folks say it an’t well to drink fasting, but 
I don’t think there’s much in it... J always do,—never harms me ;—but, 
thank God, I cati digest an old shoe stuffed with hobnails, as the saying 
is. That’s right, help yourself: there, taste that. Sir, your good 
health, and very glad to see you.” 
Thank you, good Sir; thank you. By Jove, this looks rare stuff.” 
** Don’t speak till you’re déad, as the saying is. Taste it before you 
give your opinion.” 
“¢ Your health, Mr. Stubble, and success to agriculture.” 
“Thank you, Sir; I°ll drink that toast if I never drink another.” 
“ By Jove, Mr. Stubble ——” 
Here’s success to agriculture.” 
“© BY Jove, Mr. Stubble, this is prime stuff.” 
Ry’t it? My wife brewed it herself, and I grew the barley,— 
twelve hushels to the hogsliead; and no running over again, I promise 
you.” Ifyou want a glass’ of good ale, Mr. Swanquill, never let "em 
maké ‘any beér* 5 fhey’ré sure to rob Peter to pay Paul, as thé saying is. 
But’ come, Sir, cut away, or élse I shall say you don’t like it.” 
“© That man mist be moré or léss than a man that could fall out with 
such a table” This beef, Sir, is excellent.” 
per midland es the ay eanye pen om - .~ en The name 
ris i wishy;washy sort of stuff, made urip ter over 
the sealt bch ha Sireedy fora the ale, a Xe 
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yo ps boot & ore et ton; a grass 
=e Tesktete "d ky el ek at a = 
beef,—took at the Agricultural Meetin 
ca bees bis Papa n meni hs 
ver : my ~ cy spp yey jorum o 
e o don’t ur pray help to,—you don’t 
nay te 


ironically, Mr. Stubble ?”” 
" oy 80 ; " eat say what I think: no humbug in me, Mr. 
Swanquill. Your health ae ei Pa 
desirous 0 i a a we shall not an 
much of honest Yo PStubble’s s , and b and cheese, and 
eoss fall under our knife and fork within the next quarter of an iin 
neither shall we notify the magnums of Anno Domini that are quaffed 
to the most patriotic toasts and social sentiments, Suffice it to say, 
there is no more shootin ng for ys torday ; and when Mrs. Stubble comes 
home to tea at five o’clh there are we, "as and at our hd a 
pe pcm jug and arog ad 5 pout ng 
his pipe, and laying wh the low Wis oper 
om. Btubble i is the model of a Pa wife; vom 
1 tho odie Like the bu a ig Sta Bond aig 
entirely t from the other, that a person who has. not seen i in 
both would haye some difficulty in recognizing thé identity, In her ch 
salis state, week occupies from cockcrow till about three o’clock in 
afternoon, th lady is habited in a dark cotton gown, at reba 
A yard, a a ed a stl and black worsted stockings ; the whole sur- 
mounted by a cap, Thich | is neither a day-cap nor a night-cap, but a 
sort of cross between both. During this ‘pened Mrs. Stubb e is in A: 
continual bustle of hands, and feet, and eyes, and ears, and tongue, a 
thought; running here, hurrying there; commanding this, counter- 
man ing that; feeding the chickens, cramming the turkeys, soli the 
butter, pressing the cheese, paling, the peas, paring the apples, scqld- 
ing the maid ty Pw Bo the cat, pickling walnuts, preserving pears, draw- 
ing the beer, kneading the dough, et celera, et cetera, the particulars of 
which I have not power to recollect, nor time to enumerate, 
Bx, in the afternoon, how different a person is Mrs. Stubble! The 
maids perceive and acknowledge the alteration ; and those who were 
hai -fellow-well-met with her in the morning are now pénétrées with-- 
deference. She is the butterfly that was the pupa—the Columbine that was 
the Cinderella. Her cotton gown has given place to a silk dress, fitted up 
with patent bustle, buckram sleeves, and all those other little elegancies 
with which the ladies know so well how to beautify nature. Her black 
worsted stockings have been exchange for white cotton, or perhaps silk 
ones, and are tastefully criss-c with black silk riband at twopence 


a yard. A halo of lace encircles her neck, scallop over scallop, yan- 
dyke over vandyke, eyelet-hole over eyelet-hole, wonderful to behold! 
Her cap,—but who shall describe that cap? Who shall attempt to 
ne ere ae we eee See participles, those towers of 

1 ths of bobbin net, those rowleauz and neuds 


ond lace, those labyrin 
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of white satin or rose de FParnasse; those brides (brides, Mrs. Stubble 
calls them) of gauze riband, bobbing tnio-alt the tea-cups, and the 
gravy at supper, and furnishing Mr. with many a boisterous 
ke; those roses, and lilies, on ree eager agg 
interspersed with leaves of silver green? Not we indeed; let 
Mrs. Bell’ poet laureate undertake the task if he will: our pen is 
dumb. ' | 


A kind creature, after all, is Mrs. Stubble, and we won’t hear a word 
said against her. What tea she makes! black as Phiegethon, and 
strong as aqua-fortis. It takes the breath of one like a glass of Glen- 
livet, and makes one’s hand shake for a month after. And what cream ! 
a. tp it an’t cream: it’s oyster sauce: that a never seve Ped te 
with our Twankay ;—b/ob, blob,—you can’t t, you are to 
jerk it out. Won't mix, at Only ar i and youll see ;—whirr, 
whirr,—how, after a turn or two, every luscious blot melts in the foam- 
ing cordial, ‘‘ making the black one white!’ ‘Taste it now. My eyes! 
this ts tea, (pardon the /apsus ;) never knew what tea was till now. 
“* Stubble, my dear fellow, this beats your ale hollow. Mrs. Stubble, 
upon my word, you’re a pheenix.” : 

Stubble, however, sticks to the ale; he never takes tea; considers it 
horrid slop, mere baby-lap, I know, only won’t say so because we are 
drinking it. Mrs. Stubble, of course, is not proof against our praise. 
Takes a fancy to us, in fact; gives us the strongest tea; offers us the 
thinnest bits of bread and butter; wishes she’d got something better ; 
begs we’ll make free, and kindly intimates that she’ll show us the cheese- 
room, and the dairy, and the young peafowls, and the Guinea-pigs, as 
soon as ever “ the things are away.” 

We shall not insist on our yeader’s making this tour with us, as he has 
not partaken of Mr. Stubble’s hospitality. For us there is no escape. 
Not a cheese but what is told over; not a milkpan but what is over- 
hauled; not a peafowl but is made to peck in our presence; not a 
Guinea-pig that is suffered to lie perdue ‘among the straw while our head 
is in the pen. God forgive us the unfelt ecstasies we assume for our 
hostess’ gratification! the “* beautifuls!”? and “ charmings !” and “ no, 
reallys!’? and ‘ you don’t say sos!’’ and “ dear little things!’’ that we 
pour forth into her too, too credulous ears! But no; we are not to be 
forgiven : punishment follows quickly on the heels of trangression. Mrs. 
Stubble insists on our accepting a couple of the peafowls, and the whole 
litter of Guinea-pigs, to keep for her sake. 
Such was our /ast Finst ox SerTEMBER. 
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SFASONABLE DITTIES. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES \BAYLY, 


-——-—_—-_-_--~ 


NO. 1L.—DON'? TALK OF SEPTEMBER! 


‘ » te : 32 arc eG 
Don’r talk of September !—a lady _— 
Must-think it of all months the worst ; . tS 8 


The. men are preparing already 
To take themselves off on the first : 
I try to arrange a small party, 
girls dance together,—how tame! 
I'd get up my game of ecarte, 
But they go to bring down their game ! 


Il. 


Last month, their attention to quicken, 
A supper I knew was the thing; 

But now from my barvay and chicken 

if They ‘re tempted by birds on the wing! 
) They shoulder their terrible rifles, 

(It’s really too much for my nerves!) 

And slighting my sweets and my trifles, . 
Prefer my Lord Harry's preserves / 





It. 
Miss Lovemore, with great consternation, 
Now hears of the horrible plan, 
And fears that her little flirtation if 
Was only a flash in the pan! E 
Oh! marriage is hard of digestion, . z 
The men are all sparing of words ; na 4 
And now ‘stead of popping the question, 
They set off to pop at the birds, 


ty. 
Go, false ones, your aim is so horrid, 
That love at the sight of you dies : 
You care not for locks on the forehead,— 
The docks made by Manton you prize! 
All thoughts sentimental exploding, 
Like flints I-behold you depart ; 
You heed not, when priming and loading, 
The load you have left on my heart. 





4 tins ; 

They talk about patent percussions, tasmdiogeb ' 

And all preparations for sport; , bo 10" 7 

And these double barrel discussions D ont | § 

Exhaust double bottles of port! gist lo m3m 2 

The dearest is deaf to my summons s JnemMF10qs 7 
As off on his pony he jogs ; 43 910M 2M02 
A doleful condition is woman's ; yisb # of betmog 
| The men are all goneto the dogs! | jitos mi bewo! 
, emiedosieo 
5 ort In 
eidsted 


ome ueecancre ewes 


ms ee FF ee pee 
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CURATES OF IRELAND. 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

Sir,—You have devoted much of your attention to law and lawyers, 
pray give a little of it to divinity and divines, After you have so antply dis- 
caneed the merits of the practitioners of the Irish bar, we should be well 
pleased to see you take up the cause of the curates of the Established Church 
in Ireland. ere is no subject that more loudly calls for public attention ; 
and your periodical, distinguished for its impartial insertions, and known not 
to be the advocate of any particular sect, is always read with that attention 
which is due to fair and candid representation, while its extensive circula- 
tion ensures that whatever information it contains will be generally spread 
abroad. It is by such means that the community are informed of the real 
state of things, public opinion is directed, and old abuses and established 
absurdities yield at length to the expression of its will, which becomes 
irresistible, because founded on common sense, and the unalterable reason 
of things. 

It has been stated, that the total expense of the Established Church in 
Ireland was about 2,239,000/7. per annum, and this is not overrated. It 
might have been further added, that this enormous sum is paid for the 
spiritual instruction of about 500,000 persons who frequent that particular 
service: and so, comparing the income of the pastors with the number of 
the flock, it is the richest Church that not only now is, but that ever was 
in the world. 

Was this large sum allécated in any fair or reasonable proportions for 
the maintenance of the clergy, so that every one who ministered to others in 
spirituals should have a competent share of temporal things, it might serve 
to abate the public clamour against this immense and, as it appears to 
them, unnecessary expenditure; but when they see it accumulated in 
heaps, and monopolized by the indolent few, while the active, laborious, 
and efficient members are abandoned to absolute want; when they see the 
dignitaries like large wens on the human body, with the limbs that support 
it feeble and emaciated, while the whole nutriment is absorbed by a few 
unsightly and morbid excrescences,—they. consider it not only a useless 
waste, but a scandalous abuse; and it is one of the principal causes which 
increases the sectarian congregations by the secession of Protestants from 
the establishment who first disapprove of, and then desert, what they call 
a worldly, mercenary, and unchristian system of worship. 

In order that this opinion of the public may be fairly appreciated, let us 
see what grounds there are for it. There are in Ireland about three thousand 
clergymen of the Church of England. Of these two-thirds have no bene- 
fice of their own, but officiate for others as their curates or deputies. They 
are men who have all, or with very few exceptions, graduated in Trinity 
College, Dublin. Their education in a university more strict than those 
of England procures them a literary reputation to which they are well 
entitled ; the certificates of grave and reverend men, who have known their 
deportment for some years before ordination, is a pledge of their moral 
worth ; and the severe examination they must undergo by the archdeacon 
of the diocese renders it next to impossible that they can be other than 
men of religious knowledge. They are, moreover, gentlemen in rank and 
deportment, and their general cotihuct is such, that there is no class of per- 
sons more esteemed, and justly esteemed, in the community. When ap- 
pointed to a duty, they are never absent from the spot, but always to be 
found in active service on their cure, officiating in church, baptizing infants, 
catechising children, visiting the sick, burying the dead, in fact performing 
all the necessary functions, and so supporting all the real interests of the 
Established Church. Yet what is their reward out of the expenditure of 
more than two millions of the public money? Their stipend, till of late 
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years, was 60/. and under. A trifling amelioration of their condition then 
took place, and it was fixed at 75/., as an important favour, at the very 
time when the salary of the lowest clerk in the Custom-house of Dublin, 
down to the seventeenth grade, was raised to 802. with an arrangement for 
a gradual increase. Even this paltry addition of 15/. was not mandatory, 
and at this day some laborious curates are obliged to work for 507, and 
60/. Supposing, however, the whole to have been 75l., their case will 
stand thus :— 


Expenditure of the Established Church for one year +  2,239,000.. 
Stipend of 2000 curates at 75/.each e ° . 150,000/. 


Thus it appears that, out of this enormous sum paid by the country for 
the support of the Church, the active, serviceable clergy, who do the 
real duties, receive no more than one-fifteenth part! _ 

It further appears that the following income is divided among the bene- 
ficed clergy, the majority of whom are pluralists, and hold two and three 
benefices at a time, so that the actual number of individuals who share this 
income does not amount to one thousand :—~ 


Tithes of 2436 parishes . ‘ ° P . 880.0002. 
Giebes . . ° . .. . . + 120,000/, 
Value of houses e ° ° ° . ° 48,0004. 
Church yards ; ‘ ° . . » 102,000/, 
Marriage and other fees. ° ; . . 12,0004, 
Ministers’ money, Dublin . . : . . 10,000/. 
Income of 1000 beneficed clergy ° ° « 1,262,000/. 


Ditto of 2000 curates ° e , ° e 150.0002. 


The curate, who is bound to the soil, and cannot hold, because he cannot 
do the duty of, more than one cure, thus receives no more than one-six- 
teenth part of his rector’s income, who, being usually a pluralist, is neces- 
sarily a non-resident on one or more of his livings, and so does no part at 
all of the duty. 

Finally, there are twenty-two * bishops whose income is as follows : 


Income of 22 bishoprics in rent and fines. ‘ 222.0007. 
Income of 2000 curates . . . ° ‘ 1500007. 


Thus it appears that twenty-two persons, who are known to do compara- 
tively nothing, receive more than one-and-a-half as much as the whole 
two thousand effective and operative members of the Church. In order 
that the operation of this system may be justly appreciated, I will take an 
individual case out of the multitude, because it sd been recently made'a 
subject of public notice. The living of Finglas, in the vicinity of Dublin, con- 
sists of a union of four parishes, on all of which there were formerly places 
of worship, as is evident by the existing ruins ; but at present there is but one 
chureh which has three clergymen nominally attached to it,—a rector a 
vicar, and a curate. The rector is a pluralist: he holds, with Finglas, the 
benefice of Chapel Izod, in the county of Dublin, and the living» of St. 
Werburgh’s, in the city; he has, moreover, a stall in the Cathedral as 
Chancellor of the Chapter; enjoys the pay of Chaplain to the Dublin 
Regiment of Foot; and, finally, is one of the Chaplains to his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.¢ The vicar is the son of the late Archb- 
shop, and is also a pluralist. He holds a living in the diocese of Raphoe, 
and was appointed by his father to a stall in his Cathedral.. The eurate 
has not, nor cannot, have any other cure. The rector never goes near the 
parish, except to collect his tithes; he performs no duty, never officiated in 





* Our Correspondent wrote before the Irish Church Reform Bill had passed.—Ep. 


t This young gentleman has been lately promoted to a much more lucrative 
benefice. —Ep, : : " 
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ch in his life, and, such is the state of things, that it is not even 
that he would, The vicar has other engagements, so numerous 
he, of course, is seldom present. The curate is never absent, resides 

church, and attends alone to the duties of four extensive parishes, 
is the division of the income:— 


Rector, who never attends, « «+ 14004 per an. 
Vicar, who has other duties, - « 800é. per an. 
Curate, who is never absent, . . 75/. per an. 


Tt would be a waste of time to multiply instances of this kind, when four- 
fifths of the parishes in Ireland are similarly situated. 

Now, this shameless inequality and gross injustice in the expenditure 
of public money would be in some slight degree compensated, if the injured 
curate himself had hopes of reaping, in his tarn, a similar harvest. Was 
the succession to a benefice like the suecession in any other department 
this would be the case. An officer in the army, and a clerk in the revenue, 
usually succeeds his senior; and, indeed, there is no pursuit in life where 
industry, integrity, perseverance, and length of service, will not advance a 
man in his profession, except in the Church of Ireland; there, and there 
alone, is an extinguisher put on his hopes; and it is notorious, that the last 
man who expects to succeed to a vacant benefice is the existing curate. 
Bishops and patrons are so exceedingly jealous of the right of presentation, 
that the very fact of being the curate is a sufficient bar to his hopes, lest 
the succession should grow into a precedent.* This is so well understood, 
that of the many and exemplary persons who have been recommended to 
bishops by the unanimous address of their parishioners, not one, that I 
know of, has been successful. Indeed, the recommendation has been taken 
so ill, that some good but timid men have rather declined this flatteri 
testimonial of their merits, and requested it might not be forwarded, les 
it should offend the bishop, and so prove a bar to any other expectation. 
I shall mention one or two men who were in this predicament, whose 
memory is dear to many in Dublin. 

The Rev. Henry Savage was curate of St. Michael's, a Prebend of the 
Cathedral of Christchurch. The Chapter of Christchurch is one of the 
richest endowments of the rich Church of Ireland. It consists of few 
members, and they share between them large emoluments. Besides the 
several offices of the Chapter, they have the presentation to four livings in 
the city of Dublin, to which they present one of themselves. St. Mary's 
is estimated at 15007. perannum. The members, besides, are all pluralists. 
The Dean of the Chapter is also Bishop of Kildare ex-officio. The Dnt 
centor was Dean of Raphoe; he was, moreover, an Englishman and an 
absentee, and had not been in Ireland for fifteen years. ‘The late rector of 
St. Mary's was also dean of Ardagh, incumbent of Rathenny, and profes- 
sor of vesrey | in Trinity College, Dublin ; and the present rector is a youn 
man, son to the Bishop of Kildare, archdeacon of his diocese, and incumben 
of the rich parish of Monkstown: so of the rest. To this rich and 
abounding body the Rev. Henry Savage was curate. It was impossible to 
know the man and not to love him;. his kindly heart, his honest mind, his 
independent spirit, his cordial manners, and his gentlemanly demeanour, 
had endeared him to all that knew him as friends; while his exem lary 
life, his unaffected piety, and his active charity, had engaged the ase wi 
of all his parishioners. He was, indeed, a man equally beloved and re- 
spected. Having for more than thirty years served the cure of the parish, 
and seen several incumbents removed; and being, moreover, a man ad- 
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* The valuable living of St. Anne’s, in the metropolis, was lately vacant, and the 
Parishioners applied in favour of the Rev. Mr. Cotton, who has been their curate 
nearly forty years. To the great regret of the people of Dublin, the present Arch- 
‘bishop gave it to another, and neglected to establish a precedent which would have 
tendered him deservedly popular.—Ep. . 
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vanced. in Jide, with a wife and children to support, be, was persuaded: by 
his friends to offer himself as a candidate for the liying.on the next yaeancy, 
and he was backed. by his parishioners. And how was his. cation Fe 
ceived ?, I shall never forget his account of it...“ 1 was laug ha Me 
he, “ for my folly, and threatened for my presumption.” In efféct.he | 

meet with such discouragement and discountenanece, that he immediately 
withdrew his application; but his parishioners still hoped that some other 
remuneration would be made to him for his long services. It did come 
at length, aud what was it? There are certain state sermons periodically 
preached in Christchurch, which the members of the. Chapter were no! 
disposed to preach themselves,and had appointed the curate of St, Michael . 
to preach for them at a trifling salary, and this situation he had enjoyed 
with his curacy for a series of years. It was now, however, deemed ex- 
pedient to add another member to the chaunting service of the Cathedral, 
and the question was, how was the salary of this new singing member to 
be made up. It is an absolute fact, that they would not touch their own 
“ exceeding many flocks,’ but they took the ewe-lamb of the poor man, 
and “ dressed it for the man that was come to them.’ They withdrew 
from Mr. Savage the small stipend allowed for preaching the sermons, in 
order to make up the stipend of the stranger. This sum, paltry as it was, 
was a serious deduction trom the little income of a curate with a family ;._it 
involved him in embarrassments, I am informed, which embittered his 
latter days, and shortened his life. He left a widow and children, and I 
have never heard that they received the smallest countenance or support 
from the Chapter since his death. y 

The case of the Rey. Richard Drury is another of the every-day occur- 
rences of the Church of Ireland, and which still occupies the conversation 
of the good people of Dublin. This venerable man had been curate of St. 
Bride's, in the city, for half a century, and had outlived several rectors. 
When the last died, it was expected by the parishioners that this aged. and 
now feeble a would, at length, become the incumbent of the parish, 
of which he had for so long a time assiduously performed the duties,, But 
no,—the living was conferred on another eating, who was already 
sessed of the parish of Dunshaghlin, a pluralist holding another benefice 
Poor Richard Drury died soon after in poverty, and his children are now 
objects of charity among his surviving friends. Is it not.a stain on the 
Church of Ireland thus to belie the scripture of God, to suffer ‘ the righteous 
man to be forsaken,” and to “ see his seed begging their bread? * 

It may be said, however, that there are means to which unbeneficed 
clergymen ia resort, and add to their limited income by useful and, ap- 
propessts employment. This has been done heretofore; and many, excel 
ent schools and seminaries were kept by Dublin curates highly beneficial 
to the parishes in which they resided. It appears, however, that, his Grace 
the late Archbishop had thought that this employment, of leisure hotes 
might interfere with parochial duties, and so it was notified to every teacher 
in the diocese that he must give up either his curacy or his school. , Of,the 
effects of this very extraordinary and cruel act I shall mention, one, of many 
instances, which the people of Dublin talk of. The Rev. John Fea. is,curate 
of St. Thomas's, and has been so for thirty-five years, Having. #, large 
family, he added to his scanty income by a. school, which he Ke t wath 
considerable reputation, on Summer-hill, close by his parish iaagi ane 
his school, whatever benefit it might be to the parishioners, was. never 
known to interfere with any clerical duty he had to perform for them... He, 
however, was informed by his Grace that he could no. longer, keep, hi 
school and hold his curacy. He humbly represented that he had done both 


for a number of years, and it was never objected to before; be me given 
athe 
Be 





to understand that “‘ former times were bad precedents,;,.and, 
tinued to keep his school, he would see that one else would be 
cure.’ He had no alternative ;—so, unwilling to 
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endeared to him by such Jong connexion, he ‘distifi¥séd id pote profitiible 
sthiolats. “Having reared a Targe faimil rom oe , he, of course, ‘could 
nét tale atty provision for them or himisel Sand being suddenly obliged 
to'give'tip two-thirds of his income, he mist &186' forego’ all ‘the comforts 
and ttiany of ‘the decencies of life, at! an age approaching to seventy. He 
is ‘to be ‘seen every day erg solitary ‘walk on-the Circulat-road, at the 
hours when he was more'usefully and profitably employed in attending his 
school; and it is ‘highly probable’ that privatién ‘and ‘anxiety ‘will ‘soon 
atid him ‘to the catalogue of Dublin ‘eurates, whose'gtey hairswere brought 
in ‘sorrow and pe tothe graves 9! serpse! MO ane 
“Phe Rev. John Robinson was curate’ of St: Luke's for forty years, ‘at a 
salary of about as many pounds, though his rectors were generally pluralists 5 
one of them held in addition the living of Donoughmore, and others different 
other benefices. He could hold nothing else, so ‘he eked ott his scanty 
subsistence by a day-school in Cuff-street. He was well and long known 
in Dublin, not less by the simplicity of his manners, than by the heterodox 
shape of his wig, which, on one occasion, brought him into serious trouble. 
During the illness and incapacity ofa late archbishop, Dr. Duigenan, the 
Vicar-general of the diocese, as his grace's /orum tenens, held his annual 
visitations of the clergy in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The ferocity of this 
man’s temper, and his uncompromising enmity to curates and Catholics, on 
whom he used to vent it, will never be forgotten. During the long illness 
of the archbishop this scourge was allowed to lacerate the feelings of the 
inferior clergy with impunity, if indeed he was not encouraged to do so. 
Humility is a virtue which cannot be too often inculcated ; and the lessons 
of endurance taught by this man to the curate, might be intended as a 
salutary instruction to their superiors, whom he would not venture per- 
sonally to rebuke. He generally bottled up his wrath for a year, and then 
poured out the full phials on the heads of these devoted men, at his annual 
visitations. As churchwarden of our parish I generally attended those 
visitations, and I shall never forget the anxiety and agitation of some sensi- 
tive elderly men at the ordeal they were about to undergo, or the indignant 
feelings of the younger, who, being more’ recently from college, had not yet 
ceased to remember that they were men and gentlemen. On one occasion 
he was particularly disposed to insult and abuse; but after vainly searching 
for cause of complaint, and finding none, his natural temper was soured 
by disappointment. He determined to make a cause where he could not 
find one; and, to the astonishment of a large congregation, he suddenly 
fastened on Mr. Robinson's wig, which he tattered and tore with all manner 
Of abuse. There is a market in the vicinity of the church, in which a 
butcher kept avery savage bull dog, to the terror and annoyance of the 
passengers. On my way to church in the morning, I had seen him seize 
® poor sheep by the throat, and throttle him in the street. When I looked 
at the countenance of poor Mr. Robinson, writhing in the gripe of this no 
pe we animal, it strongly reminded me of the innocent and woolly 
head of the sheep under similar circumstances. He never rightly recovered 
the “aftack}or held up his head afterwards. He thought the indignity of 
this Personal ‘abuse lessened him in the estimation of his parishioners, and 
téok ftom "him ‘the respect of his scholars. It certainly attached to the 
worthy mat something lessening in the eyes of the unthinking, and it has 
#dded' a ‘proverb’ to ‘the ‘phraseology of Dublin, where, from that time, 
* Wigving « man” is’ common expression for abusing him. 

>‘ shal? trouble yon’ with one more anecdote of a Dublin curate, and then 
leave them’ in your hands. ‘The Rev. Andrew Staunton was many years 
curate ‘of St: Nicholas ‘Within, at a salary still lower than the former; but 
having had’ sonte ‘difference with his reetor, who was, es usual,-a pluralist, 
wWhout Sane tetas “which were of great-importance to the one, but ‘of 
Mr Sear 1eothér, he was advised to’sue Inm at law to recover it; -and 
MS'sole Wepetidence in thé mean time was alittle school in Clerendon- 
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vode org 
street, on which he a wife and family. I knew not how tha 
inhibition of his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin affected him; bat I an 
afraid there was nothing left to embarrass his choice,—for the sacrifice 
his curacy was already made. He was an excellent scholar, and known in 
Dublin as a literary man. He published several works, and, among the 
rest, one which, at this moment, ought to be of considerable interest. You 
know that James I., like Henry VIII., was a great nemegen but, unlike 
his predecessor, he did not execute every person who differed with him in 
opinion: on the contrary, in order to form a fair estimate of the several 
arguments that might be adduced in favour of the respective doctrines of 
Catholics and Protestants, he directed that each party should select a man 
to manage the disputation ; collect, digest, and arrange the tenets of their 
respective churches ; and support their own or subvert their opponents’, by 
argument or authority. The acute and learned Jesuit Fisher was selected 
by the Catholics; Dr. Francis White, Dean of Carlisle, by the Protestants ; 
and these men pleaded their cause before James, like Paul and Tertullius 
before Felix. The arguments were handed in writing to the King, who 
caused them to be published, by royal authority, in one volume folio, n 
1624. This book, so curious and important, and once so celebrated, had 
become exceedingly scarce, and was rarely to be met with; but by the in- 
dustry and zeal of the Rev. Andrew Staunton, a copy of it was procured, 
and a new edition published in a more agreeable form, divested of the 
superfiuity with which the heavy and syllogistie mode of argument had 
encumbered the original. It is managed in the form of a catechism. 
James proposes the questions,— Fisher replies,—and White rejoins. Inthe 
course of the dialogue, the learned and pious pedantry of the King, the 
smooth and specious polish of the Jesuit, and the downright and impatient 
rudeness of the Reformer, are exactly suited to the real characters of the 
drama; and so the book is a literary curiosity, displaying traits of charac- 
ter and peculiarity of manner that gave the very “ of the time its form 
and pressure.” The motive of the worthy man to republish this work is. best 
given in his own words. “ It is divested,” said he, “ of acrimonious bitter- 
ness and bigoted animosity; and exhibits the purest picture of the various 
articles of faith wherein both Churches essentially differ; and thus the 
sincere admirers of each distinct system of religious worship may epproxi- 
mate to cherish a cordial reconciliation of Christian amily and mutual 
concord, founded upon an accurate knowledge, and discriminating the pre- 
cise causes which separate and divide the Churches,’ Whether. the 
tolerant and Christian sentiments contained in the above passage were 
altogether at variance with the angry and pugnaeious spirit of modern 
disputants, and so gave offence, I know not; but certain it is, that.a work 
which should have recommended him to his superiors has been consigned 
with himself to neglect and obscurity. It is highly probable the greater 
of the edition which was published in Dublin, about thirteen years ago, 
1s still lying on the shelf of the bookseller ; and you will render a good and 
learned man, or, if he be dead, his impoverished family, a service, by di- 
recting public attention to this work. It is infinitely more important, and 
curious than the recent controversy between Pope and Macguire, which, 
after all, was but a faint and imperfect copy of the other. 
That nothing might be wanting to complete the series of injustice which 
a Dublin curate has to complain of, the injury does not cease with the dead, 
but seems to be visited, as it were, on the surviving families of those de- 
voted men. In almost every other department, provision is made for 
widow of a public servant whose income dies with him, and she has either 
some house or asylum provided for her, or the means of procuring it; but 
there is no such thing for the widow of an Irish curate: wane 
turally supposed that the immense revenues of the Church would be s 
cient for every such purpose, and that its guardians would take care that a 
competent part of it should be so applied. In the diocese of Dublin there 
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‘about 70 unbeneficed clergymen. The repeal of the ecclesiastical law 

ifiitig ¢élibacy, being one of the supposed great improvements of, the 
Reformation, the curates think they are not only permitted, but enjoined to 
pang and so they do, unwarily entangle themselves with a family they are 
not allowed the means of providing for, die in indigenee, and leave the sur- 
vivors in deep distress. A subscription had been tried among themselves 
to provide some asylum to shelter their widows, but the poverty of the sub- 
seribers rendered this project hopeless, and it was soon abandoned. For a 
Jong time there was no place for these forlorn possonel till a beneficent lady, 
whose name deserves to be recorded, did that for strangers, out of her 
limited intome, which the dignitaries of the church would not do for their 
own, out of their abundant means. Lady Anne Hume built an asylum for 
six clergymen's widows of the diocese of Dublin, and endowed it with an 
income of 60/7. per annum. This bequest, highly creditable to the amiable 
donor, is the sole dependence for the widows of the clergy of the Established 
Church. The house, however, is a meagre little edifice, close by the walls 
of Mercer's Hospital, and the relief afforded is a very smal! naked room, 
and 10/. a year, for each person's stipport! Yet for the accommodations 
of this place, more dismal than a parish alms-house, the applications of the 
desolate and distressed, on every vacancy, are so numerous as to make the 
choice exceedingly embarrassing. 

Thus then with a revenue exceeding two millions per annum, adequate, 
and more than adequate, to all the wants which an establishment could 
feel, the most numerous and respectable part,—because its real and efficient 
strength,—is left in extreme indigence while they live, and their families 
denied the common protection of a pauper asylum when they die. 

But it may be said that the Church in England is chargeable with the 
same inequality in its remuneration of services, and that of Ireland has no 
exclusive right to complain. This is very true; yet it does not at all lessen 
the grievance because another is equally afflicted with it. But besides this, 
there is an infinite difference in many respects in the state of both Eccle- 
siastical establishments. That of England is the religion of the people; it 
has grown up with their habits and is interwoven with all their feelings ; 
and if any part of their pastors receive too large a remuneration, they have 
at least a numerous flock to attend to, and an apparent duty as extensive 
as their income. Besides, the character of their dignitaries 1s of that high 
tone, that it ensures veneration and respect; and, except in the collision of 
ae they never commit it, nor is there any other standing beside it to 
‘Tessen it by invidious contrast. Inthe Church of Ireland, there have been 
also many excellent and learned men of exalted rank, and there are some 
now who would do honour to any profession; but, unfortunately, there have 
been others who do not stand so high in public opinion, who have devoted 
their whole attention to the acquisition of wealth, and stamped upon the 
Chureh that mercenary character which its enemies delight to attach to it ; 
and whose immense accumulation formed not only a strong contrast with 
the poverty of their own humble curates, but with persons of correspondent 
Standing with themselves in other persuasious. As it is not safe to meddle 
with the living, we will advert to those that are gone, as mere matter of 
historical record. 

The Rey. Dr. Moody, the Rev. Dr. Troy, and his Grace the Rev, Dr. 

r, were lately the contemporary heads of the Presbyterian, the Catholic, 

and the Protestant Church in Dublin, and for many years were well and 
rsotially known to every inhabitant in the city. Dr. Moody was a tall, 
hin man, with long grey hair: He had an income of about 400/. per ann., 
On which he lived in a plain, hospitable manner, and had besides something 
for acts of kindness and charity. He was never absent from his duties in 
his ¢hurch, or among his congregation. All his leisure hours were devoted 
‘to litérary labours connected with his sacred profession ; and he was not 
Jess distinguished as an author than as a pastor, After a most useful life 
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ment ta the governmen counitty and his addresses 
hortixti ti his wk, ‘it times of peril mid commotion,’ ate bee of hie 
real ‘and utility at a Gyibe pe The whule imeome of this:Archbishdp, 
whi preditled over the ‘spiritual concerns of five millions of @, did not’ 
extted S00/. per ‘anh., the ‘voluntary contributions of is end ‘this: 
stitt he immediately retarned to those who gave it. He was never known’ 
to’have a shilling in his pocket ; he was so liberal to others and so careless: 
oe hibaad’, Coat e would have wanted common necessaries if his iriends 
did hot fake care of him; and when he died, at the age of 85, it ‘was well 
pr Mod Ang not leave Peicngh to bury him. i bc 
“Of Dr, Eager’s services to his Church Tam unable to speak, not being 
acdtainted with them. I know, however, that he was neither so tall as Dr. 
Moody, nor So fat as Dr. Troy, nor so liberal or charitable as either of them? 
He pad an income of about 12,000/, per a oh gr he Sa a episespal 
crease by every allowable means. e sold the venerable archiepiseo 
residence in. Kevin-street to government for 7000/., and the Bishop’s Palace 
is now a soldier's barracks. But there was one expedient for oe 
his income which the cyrates of his diocese, at least, will never forget. It 
was once upon a time a practice in the Church, as the curate of our ; 
tells me, for bishops, as er:oxo7ot, or overseers, to visit their clergy m-per 
son, and inspect their parishes; on which occasion certain among) the 
clergy were appointed procuratores to provide a suitable dinner for the 
bishop when he came. But when prelates fell into that love of ease, 
too much wealth naturally brings into it, instead of visiting their clergy, 
they enjoined their clergy to-visit them; and .as.they came from different 
distances to a strange place, the bishop always provided for them the same 
kind of dinner which they were accustomed to provide for him. But in 
order that this should be attended with no expense to the prelate, they were 
still obliged to pay for it under the form of fees, called, in their visitation 
ticket, proxies (quasi procuratores) and exhtbits, which every clergyman 
is obliged to pay when he visits his bishop on this occasion, During the 
prelacy of Dr, E. the dinner was omitted, though the proxies orsprice of it 
was regularly exacted. This was really a severe privation to the curates, 
some of whom looked forward to the periodical enjoyment of a good dinner, 
wine, and the society of friends, as indulgences which their, own.scanty 
means never allowed. Many of them came from distant parts of the 
country, and had no friends in the metropolis who would give them @ dinner. 
On this occasion the worthy curate of our parish always sent out into the 
highways to collect stragglers. He could not well afford it, but‘he could 
not see his brethren hungry in the streets while he could. procure any thing 
to give them to eat. Dr. Eager died, like his.contemporaries, at the ad- 
vanced age of 80, but left behind him rather more money; his property 
sworn to, I think, amounted to 200,000/. 

It is to this mercenary character of the Church ‘here, to which the 
conduct of some of its dignitaries gives too much’ eause, that is to’ be attri- 
buted much of that disrepute into which it has fallen, and, from which all 
the excellence of its pure and tolerant doctrines, and apostoli one RI 
ing discipline, cannot rescue it; for that it has fallen, and is fallin : 
lic estimation, its real friends at once admit and deplore. In fact, what 
part of the community have any feeling of interest or sympathy in its pro- 
sperity, out of the seven millions of people among whom it is established ? 
Five millions of Catholics hate it as an usurpation on their own, refuse to 
pay its tithes, and loudly complain of the misapplication of those immense 
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ample, enter the Church, of St.. Nicholas. got or St icholas ¥ par 
or St. ——, of which I am myself a Churchwarden, and contemplate their 
empty pews on a Sunday morning.,.Should he wish to know what has 
become of their congregations, Jet him, go to meeting-houses in Plunket- 
pane Whitefriar-street, York-street, &c., and there he will see them in 
crowds, 

The projected reform, therefore, in the temporalities of the Church of 
Ireland is what every well-wisher to its character and stability have | 
and ardently wished for. In this reformation it is to be hoped that the 
deserving curates will not be forgotten, and that we shall no longer see that 
bitter satire on its conduct exhibited, by the late Archbishop, a begging- 
box set up in a bookseller's shop to collect charity “ for the unprovided for 
and deserving clergy of the Established Church in Dublin.” 

A CHURCHWARDEN. 

Dublin. 








SONNET. 


rigs A VILLAGE TOMBSTONE. 


Approacu! thou visitant of gorgeous tombs, 
“' > And costly mausoleums, whose august 
_.‘’ “And ‘sculptured massiveness bespeaks the dust 
. .,Beneath once noble,—here no statue glooms 
~, Rebuke. from its dark niche, nor earth resumes 
Her own with ghastly pageantry ; nor bust, 
o.oo od Nor aught of grandeur’s dim heraldic trust, 
a°'") Here flatters the poor clay that clay consumes. 
"Approach, atid mark where last the sod hath heaved, 
~ And trace one record of the lowly dead,— 
** He lwed-—he died.”. What sculptor e’er achieved 
‘More on rich marble, trusted not when read ? 
‘o'Phis'simple stone speaks truth, and is believed. 
Bishop Wearmouth. Gees 
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THE POST-MORTEM COGITATIONS OF THE LATE POPULAR 
MR. SMITH. | 


~Torep on the Ist of April, 1823; and if the reader will go to the 
parish-church of Smithton, ask the sexton for the key, and, havi 
gained admission, if he will walk up the left-hand side aisle, he wi 
perceive my family pew, beneath which is my family vault, where my 
remains are now reposing; and against the wall, over the very 
spot where [ used to sit every Sunday; he will see a very handsome white 
marble monument: a female figure is represented in an attitude of des 
spair, weeping over an urn, and on that urn is the following inscrip- 
on :— 





“* Sacred 
to the Memory 
of 
AntHony Smith, Esq, 
of Smithton Hall, 
who departed this life 
on the Ist of April, 1823. 
The integrity of his conduct and the amiability of his temper 
endeared him 
to a wide circle of friends :. 
he has left an inconsolable Widow, 
and by her 
this Monument is erected.”’ 





eae 


The gentle reader may now pretty well understand my position when 
alive; popularity had always been my aim, and my wealth and situation 
in society oer en vine * attain eat I so ardently desired. At coun 
meetings—at the head of my own table—among the poor of the parish— 
I was decidedly popular, and the name of Smith was atwiiys tidtathed with 
a blessing or a commendation. My wife adored me ; no wonder, therefore, 
that at my demise she erected a monument to my memory, and designated 
herself, in all the lasting durability of marble, my “ inconsolablé widow.” 
I had a presentiment that I should not be long-lived, but this rather 
increased my thirst for popularity; and, feeling the improbability of my 
living very long in the sight of Mrs. Smith and my many dear fnends, I 
was the more anxious to live in their hearts. Nothing could exceed” 
amiability,—-my life was one smile, my sayings were conciliatory, m 
doings benevolent, my questions endearing, my answers affirmative. 
was determined that my will, unlike most wills, should be satisfactory 
to everybody. I silently studied the wants and wishes of those around 
me, and endeavoured to arrange my leavings so that each legatee should 
hereafter breathe my name with a blessing, and talk of “that dear 
fellow Smith,” always at the same time having recourse to a pocket- 
handkerchief. I perpetually sat for my picture, and I gave my resem- 
blances to all the dear friends who were hereafter to réecéive “ the benefit 
of my dying.” sod u 

So far. I have confined my narrative to the humdrum probabilities’ 6f 
every-day life; what I have now to relate may strike some of my 
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Post-mortem Cogitations of the late Mr. Smith.’ 
bable, but, nevertheless, i jot 
reese rt rer te 


I was anxious not only to attain a degree 

survive my brief existence ; I panted to witness that popularity ; unseen, 
to’see the tears that would be shed,—unheard, to mingle with the mute 
mourmers who would lament my death. Where is the advantage of 
being lamented if one cannot hear the lamentations? But how was 
this privilege to be attained? Alas! attained it was; but the means 
shall never be divulged to my readers. Never shall another Mr. Smith, 
self-satisfied and exulting in his popularity, be taught by me to see what 
I have seen, to feel what I have felt. " 

I had sed St. Leon ; I therefore knew that perpetually-renovated 
youth had been sought and had been bought. I had read Frankenstein, 
and I had seen that wonders, equally astonishing and supernatural, had 
been attained by mortals. I wanted to watch my own weepers, nod at 
my own plumes, count my own mourning-coaches, and read with my 
own eyes the laudatory paragraph that announced my own demise in the 
county newspaper. I gained my point,—I did all this, and more than 
this; but I would not advise any universally-admired gentleman and 
fondly-idolized husband to follow my example. What devilish arts [ 
used, what spells, what conjurations, never will I reveal; suffice it to 
say that I attained the object of my desires. Two peeps was I to have 
at those I left behind me,—one exactly a month after my demise, the 
second on that day ten years! 

And now for the result of peep the first. 

In some degree my thirst for posthumous popularity was certainly 
gratified ; and I will begin with the pleasantest part of my own “ post 
mortem examination.”’ 

My own house (or rather the house that had been mine) looked 
doleful enough: no mirth, no guests, no music; the servants in deep 
mourning, and a hatchment over the door. My own wife (or rather my 
relict) was a perfect picture of misery and mourning, in the extreme of 
the fashion. She heaved the deepest sighs, she was trimmed with the 
deepest crape, and wore the Secrets hems that ever were seen. The 
depth of her despondency was truly gratifying. Her cap was most con- 
scientiously hideous, and beneath its folds every hair upon her head lay 
hid. She was a moving mass of crape and bombasin, In her right 
hand was a pocket-handkerchief, in her left a smelling-bottle, and in 
her eye a tear. She was -closeted with a gentleman, but it was no 
rival—nothing to arouse one jealous pang in the bosom of a departed 
husband. It was, in fact, a marble masonic meeting. She was giving 
directions about my monument, and putting herself into the attitude of 
lamentation in which she wished to be represented (and is represented), 
bending over my urn: she burst into a torrent of tears, and in scarce 
articulate accents called for her “sainted Anthony.” When she came 
a little to herself, she grumbled somewhat at the extravagance of the es- 
timate, knocking off here and there some little ornamental monumental 
decoration, bargaining about my inscription, and cheapening my urn! 

She was interrupted by the entrance of a milliner, who was ordered 
to prepare a black velvet cloak lined with ermine; and no expense was 
to be 5 . Alas! thought I, the widow’s “ inky cloak” may well be 
warm ; my black marble covering will be cold comfort to her, “ Just to 

puse you, ma’am,” said the marchande des modes, “ do look at some 
i hat are going home for Miss Jones’s wedding.” 
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bidFhe widew ssaid(nothing; and I thought it was withoe vacant: 
that she gazed apathetically at satin, blonde, and feathers ‘white as 
driven snows) Atlength she cried: abruptly, “I, cannot—canhot-wear 
them!” and her face with her) handkerchief, she weptmore 
loudly than before. | Jate:-busband that 1 was—surely forme ‘shé 
wept! A-housemaid was blubbering: on the stairs, a eunnde Sart 
in the hail ; this ‘is as it should be, thought I: and when I heard that: 
temporary reduction in’ the establishment was determined on, aud that 
the weeping and sighing individuals had been just discharged, I: felt 
the:soothing' conviction, that leaving their livitig mistress tore open the 
wounds inflicted by the loss of their late master, and made them bleed 
afresh: My dog howled as I passed him, my horse ran wild inthe 

, and the clock:in my own sitting-room maintained a ‘sad and 
stubborn silence, wanting my hand to wind it up. 

Things evidently did not go on im the old routine without me, and 
this was soothing to my spint. My own portrait was turned with) its 
face to the wall : my widow having no longer the original to look at, could 
not endure gazing at the mute resemblance! What, after all, thought 
I, is the use ofa portrait? When the original lives, we have some 
better to look at; and when the original is gone, we cannot bear to 
atit. Be that as it may, I did not the less appreciate my widow's sen- 

qete village green the idle boys played cricket; they mourned me 
not-—but what of that? a boy will skip in the rear of his grandmother’s 
funeral. The village butcher’ stood disconsolately at the door of his 
shop, and said to the village baker, who was despondiugly eee j 
“ Dull times these, neighbour Bonebread! dull times. Al! ‘we thiss 
the good squire, and the feastings at the hall.’ D Jab! 

On a dead wall I read, “ Smith for ever.” “Por ever,’ thought I, 
‘js a long time to talk about.” Close to it, I saw, “* Mitts’ for ever,” 
written in letters equally large, and much more fresh. He was iy’ ao 
liamentary successor, and his politics were the same: as my own: ''This 
was cheering ; my constituents had not deserted my principlés—more 
than that I could not expect. The “ Suit,” who, they ‘said, Was “to 
be their representative “ ror EVER,’’ was now just as ‘dead ‘as the wall 
upon which his name was chalked! d svat 

Again I retired to my resting-place under the family os im’ the 
church of Smithton, quite satisfied that, at the expiration of tenyédrs, 
T should take my second peep at equally gratifying, though rather soft- 
ened, evidences of my popularity. bigos te W 

Tren yearns! What a brief period to look back apon }) “What anlage 
in perspective! How little do we dread that which is’ cértai not°te 
befall us for ten years! Yet how swiftly to all of us'will ten yearw seein 
to fly! What changes, too, will ten years bring to ‘all!’ Yon séhowl 
of ten, with his toys and his noise, will be the lover of twenty! T 
ran now in the prime of life will, in ten years, see Time’s snow tiie 

ling with his dark and glossy curls! And they who tiow are old—the 
kind, the cheerful, looking, as we say, 80 much younger‘than ‘they tédlly 
ye eine will ten years bring to them? i vee Be 8 umieestbbs 

‘The ten years of my chral slumber passed ‘away; and the” 
arrived for my second and last peep at my disconsolate widow and Wi 
circle of affectionate friends. fevsign (dost yehdinid woz 


The monument already mentioned opened “ its ponderous and marble 
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for thedast time, and invisibly F glided: to the: gates lof mylold 

Py eem Phe old: Doric lodge had been pulled down, and:a:Gothie one, 
all, thateh: and rough poles, little windows and ‘creepers, (a pioneer 
ist mg eS had been erected in its steatls> (I entered, and:cduld:ndt 
\to.my own house ; the: rdad had turned, oldstrees ‘had 
ed, and new pl plantations made; ‘ponds had. been filled up, and 
ni dug; my own little Temple ‘to: Friendship” was not “4 

he found, but a temple dedicated to: the blind God: had beenmereetedai 
epnspicuous situation. ‘f.Ah!?? thought d).{* herdove isi burjed wah 
but not; the less dear, To. me-—to her dear: departed-rto> her (fsainteld 
Anthony,’—this temple: has been dedieated 1770) 91) yc hotoiltar ebavow 

So,entirely was the park changed that; I did not sale at tlié mansion 
natibthe hour ef dinner, . There was.a bustle at the hall door, servants 
were assembled in gay liveries, carriages’ were driving up and setting 
downs and lights gleamed from the interior. A dinner party !—no tra 

iv that; on the contrary [deemed it fortunate., Doubtless my widow, 
till in the. sober grey of ameliorated mourning, had summoned rr 
her. the best and the dearest of my friends; and though their griefe 
were naturally somewhat mellowed by. time, ‘they remembered. me in 
their calm yet cheerful circle, and fondly breathed my name!. Unseen 
I passed into the dinin -room—all that I beheld was new to me—the 
house had been new built on a grander scale—and the furniture was 

magnificent! I cast my eyes round the table, where the guests were now 
assembled, Oh! what bliss was mine! At the head sat my widowed 
wife, all smiles, all loveliness, all pink silk and flowers—not so young 
as'when I last beheld her, | but very handsome, and considerably fatter. 
At the foot’ (oh!, what a touching compliment to me/) sat one of my 
oldest, dearest, best of friends, Mr. Mitts, the son of a baronet who 
resided in my neighbourhood : his father too was there, with his anti- 
quated lady, and the whole circle was formed by persons whom, living, 
I.had. known and loved., My friend at the bottom of the table did: the 
honours well, (though he omitted to do what I think he ought, to have 
dene—drink to my memory,) and the only thing that occurred, to startle 
me before the removal of dinner was my wadow’s calling him “amy 
dear.”? |, But.there was something gratifying even in that, for-it, must 
have been of me she was thinking; it was a slip of the tongue, vay 
plainly showed the fond yearning of the widowed heart. 

»/ When the dessert had been arranged on the table, she called to onk 
of the: servants, saying, “John, tell Muggins to bring the children,’” 
What could she mean? who was Muggins? and what children did she 
wish to be brought? J meyer had any children! Presently the door.flew 
open,,,andinran eight noisy, healthy, beautiful brats. The younger 
ones. congregated round; the hostess ; but the two eldest, both fine ‘tops, 
raw to, Mr, Mitts, at the bottom of ‘the table, and each took possession 
afin knee,;>Dhey both strongly resembled Mitts; and what was my 
astonishment when he,exelaimed, addressing my widow, “ Mary, my 
love, may J, give, them some, orange ? ”’ 

(What, couldjhe. mean by, “ Mary, my love?”’—-a singular mode ‘of 
addressing a deceased friend’s relict! * But the mystery was s00n ex- 
plained. ‘Bin, Marmaduke Mitts filled his glass, and "after in that 
all Should fellow his example, he said to his son,;*; ie 
your birthday, Juah bens’ s your health, my boy, and nena 
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78 Post-mortem Cogitations of the late popular Mr. Smith. 


Mort Jen live happy together! Come, my friends, the health of Mr, 
and itts.”’ fahiets err ae 
So then, after all, I had come out on ati exceeding cold day to see 


idow doing the M itts | . Sindy 
When ee nthday said Sir Marieduke o hia Quphtir-th 
Ww 


“In June,” she replied, “ but I have not been in the habit of keep- 
— tema till lately; poor Mr, Smith could not bear them,.to 
ke 


“ What's that about poor Smith?” said the successor to. my house, 
my wife, and my other appurtenances. “ Do you say Smith could not 
bear birthdays? Very silly of him, then; but poor Smith had his oddi- 
ties,’’ 

“Oh!” said my widow, and Mr. Mitts’s wife, “We cannot always 
command perfection ; poor dear Mr. Smith meant well, but every man 
cannot be a Mitts.” She smiled, and nodded down the table; Mr. 
Mitts looked, as well he might, particularly pleased ; and then the ladies 
left the room. 

“ Talking of Smith,” said Sir Marmaduke, “ what wretched taste he 
had, poor man! This place was quite thrown away upon him; he had 
no idea of its capabilities.” 

“ No,” replied a gentleman to whom I had bequeathed a legacy— 
“with the best intentions in the world, Smith was really a very odd 
man.”’ 

“* His house,”’ added another, who used to dine with me three times 
a-week, “ was never thoroughly agreeable ;—it was not his fau/t, poor 
fellow |” 

“ No, no,” said a very old friend of mine, at the same time taking 
snuff from a gold box which had been my gift, “ he did every thing for 
the best; but, between ourselves, Smith was a bore.” 

“ It is well,’ said Mr. Mitts, “ that talking of /im has not the effect 
which is attributed to talking of another invisible personage! Let him 
rest in pedce: for if it were possible that he could be reanimated, his 
reappearance here to claim his goods and chattels, and above all, his 
wife, would be attended with rather awkward consequences.” | 

So much for my posthumous curiosity! Vain mortal that Iwas, to 
suppose that after a dreamless sleep of ten long years, I could return to 
the land of the living, and find the place and the hearts that I .once 
filled, still unoccupied ! In the very handsome frame of my own picture, 
was now placed a portrait of John Mitts, Esq.; mine was thrown.aside 
in an old lumber-room, where the sportive children of my widow/had 
recently discovered it, and with their mimic swords had innocently 
poked out the eyes of what they were pleased to denominate “ the dirty 

jcture of the ugly man.’’ My presumption has been properly rewarded : 
t no one who is called to his last account, wish, like me, to be per- 
mitted to revisit earth. If such a visit were granted, and like me he 
returned mike all that he would see and hear would wound his 
irit: but were he permitted to reappear visi in propria persona 
mortifying tadped would be ble weleemet ” See 
It is not my intention to bequeath to my reader a lecture, or @ ser- 
mon, ere I return to my family vault: yet “‘ tHE post MoRTEM CO@ITa- 
TIONS OF THE LATE POPULAR MR, SMITR”’ are not without A Morand > 
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a MEN AND BOOKS... . 
A Challenge accepted.— Does Phadrus deserve his reputation 1—His idle 


~“pauntings of himself in comparison with sop —Merits of Mr. 
_..,¢ Keightley’s. Mythology.—Tales of Classic Lore. * 


° Looxtne the other day into Lord ‘Woodhouselee’s agreeable “ Essay 
on the Principles of Translation,’ and being addicted to attempting ver- 
sions in rhyme, we could not help accepting a challenge into which he 
piqued ee assuming the impossibility of its being accepted to any 
urpose, We cannot but think, indeed, that his lordship highly over- 
rates the difficulty, and even the merits of his author m the passa 
we are about to quote; so that if our version of it should not a 
to be anything so very extraordinary (which we are heartily willing 
to grant), we must take the liberty of thinking that the fault is as much 
his as our own. The attempt, however, may amuse the reader, and 
perhaps set him upon mending both our opinions and our translation. 
~~ *°Tn the following fable of Pheedrus,” says the learned lord, “ there 
is a naiveté which i think it is scarcely possible to infuse into any 
translation ;— 


“In prato quedam rana conspexit bovem, 
Et tacta invidiaé tante magnitudinis, 
Rugosam inflavit pellem, tum natos suos 
Interrogavit, an bove esset latior. 

Ili negarunt. Rursus intendit cutem 
Majore nisu, et simili queesivit modo, 
Quis major esset? Ih dixerunt, bovem, 
Novissime indignata, dum vult validius 
Inflare sese, rupto jacuit corpore.”’ 


* Tt would be extremely difficult,” continues his lordship, “ to retain 
in any translation the laconic brevity with which this story is told, 
There is not a single word which can be termed superfluous, vet there 
is nothing wanting to complete the effect of the picture. The gravity 
likewise of the narrative, when applied to describe an action of the most 
consummate absurdity, the self-important but anxious questions, and the 
mortifying dryness of the answers, furnish an example of a delicate 
species of humour, which cannot easily be conveyed by corresponding 
terms in another language.’’—‘‘ Essay on the Principles of Translation,”’ 
Third edition, p. 336. 

‘We must try our hand, notwithstanding this caveat :— 


A frog one day, envying an ox's figure, 

Blew up her wrinkled sides with might and main, 
7 ‘And akon her children if their dam was bigger? 
° They told her* No. At this she tried again, 

With double might; then asked the little folks, 

Which was the bigger now? Quoth they, ‘ The ox.’ 

Furious at this, and straining like a fit, 

She split.” . 


» “These English-iambics are, at any rate, shorter than the Latin, We 
subjoin a literal translation, that we may not be thought to have 
dropped any of the joke -— vent 
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an uncomfortable misgiving as to the poner eset of ‘of the? ng 


fabulist, and the’ j of his reputation. a Ke do not like to dwell 
n this ar ; but let anybody read for himself half-a-dozen of his 
at. n, or let him take up the first.one in the book, the third, 
th, seventh, and the prologue. ‘Those that are‘omitted:ii:this 
ae ere oe ee the story, so that the author 
ee help giving them to better advantage. They contain here.and 
there some better expressions ; and it is to be conceded that delicacies 
may escape us in an ancient language, which were perceptible anil 
pleasant to the native reader. But the wholesale tendency to admire 
every classic author is.a fair set-off to the hazard of doing him injustice ; 
and what strikes us as the most suspicious thing in Phsedrus is, that he 
is generally dry, in a bad sense; extremely dull and matter-of-fact; so 
that he brings his wit into question, even when we think we perceive it. 
What can possibly be duller, for instance, than fable the first?” We 
will give the original, and a prose translation to show what the ‘author 
says literally :— 
“ Ad rivum eundem Lupus et Agnus venerant, or 
Siti compulsi:; superior a Lu be te: | 
Longéque inferior Agnus. uce improbé 
Latro incitatus, jurgii causam wine 
Cur, inquit, turbulentam fecisti mihi ' 
Quine ibenti ? on oats timens: cee 2a 
um, quaeso, facere uereris, anv 
A ae meos haustus » A raw sei 
Repulsus ille veritatis viribus, 


0°79. 
Ante hos sex menses at maledixti mihi. 


Respondit Agnus, Equidem natus non eram, oe - 
Pater herculé tuus, inquit, maledixit mihi. he 
Atque ita correptum lacerat injusta neee. rd wt 
sec propter illos scripta est homimes fabula, a beumaup 
Qui fictis causis innocentes Opprimunt.”* : pemeailionn 


“A wolf and a lamb came to the same stream, compelled by hirs®. 
The wolf stood the higher vp the stream, the lamb: much: Jowery’ : Phen 
the thief, impelled by his wicked maw, took oecasion of quarrel) * Whgald 
you. trouble the water,’ said he, ‘ while I am.dn ? “The eat 

-bearer answered, ‘ How can I possibly 
wolf? The dra t runs from _you to me." e 
force of truth, said, ‘ It is now six months ago since 
of me. ‘Twas not bom then,’ said the ~ wh mn, a 
wolf, ‘ it was father.’ 80 saying, he seized and fore him, putting 
hum Tedleath: rT fc | spontiwoqg ye 
r is written on account of these men who-oppress the immaéent 
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a ead eunlie quam snitiinienms vreperity: bes teiludst 


Hane.ego polivi.versibuseenarils.” tony and wOgEs 
And in several other places he p Spiefeeito understand ‘thet 
thinks himself superior to his He claims two’ merits for 


book: first, that it gives good advice; arid second, that! it is very attiising, 

risum movet ; and with a a superfity of solemn dulness, he’ admonishes 
the reader, that if anybod 7 bjects to beasts and trees spéaking, itis ‘to 
be: recollected that the author is’ telling stories and joking : _ 


' ~ ® Calumhiari siquis autem voluerit 
oes et arbores loquuntur, non tantiim fere, 
¢tis joeari nos meritinerit fabulis.” 


* pio rts dat Bhmdcon wrote the prologue to his work or the 
? Is it certain. that even.the fables are his? The sus 
circumstances under which many of the ‘classics have been handed.down 
to us are well known, and in Phadrus’s case are very strong. «It 
is remarkable,” says the General Biography, “ that no writer of antiquity 
has made any me tion of this author ; for it is generally supposed that 
the Pheedrus, mentioned, by Martial is not the same, Seneca evidently 
knew nothing of him ; otherwise he never could have laid it down, as 
he does, for matter of “fact, that the Romans had not attempted fables 
and Asopean compositions :— —* Fabellas et Asopeos logos, intentatum 
Romanes ingeniis opus.” This may account for the obscurity in which 
the name of Quintus Curtius lay buried for so many years; which was 
likewise the case with Velleius Patereulus and Manilius. Even Isaac 
Casaubon, with all his learning, did ndét know there was a Pheedrus 
among the ancients, till Peter Pithou, or Pithseus, published his Fables. 
‘It is by your letter,’. says Casaubon, ‘ that 1 first came to be ac- 
quainted with, Phedrus, Augustus’s freedman, for that name was quite 
unknown to me before; and I never read anything either of the man 
ar..o6 his works,.or if.L did, I do not remember it.’ This letter’ of 
Cassubon was -written:in 1596, at which time Pitheus published the 
Fable# of Phadras at Troyes. He sent a copy of them to Father Sir- 

mond, ‘whowas thet'at Rome; and this Jesuit showed it to ee 

™m tat city, who it, at first, a supposititious w 
met re! 7 Bab baer their opinion, a thought they. 
| | it the. istical marks of the Augustan age.” 
" it clahoruere the learned men at Rome gave for thitiler 
ititious: nor do we set any store by the 


swho* imagine ‘they-discover something fr ot 
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barbarous in the style, because Pheedrus was a Thracian. Terence, 
well known, was an African ; Theophrastus was thought tol : 
provincial origin because he wrote Attic foo well; and. 

» has had Frenchmen and Englishmen who wrote the language of 
their neighbouring countries as felicitously as their own. Motteux is 
an instance of the one, and Captain Townley (the French. translator 
of Hudibras) of the other. But we ask the question about Phmdrus’s 
authenticity, because it appears to us, that if he was really an ancient, 
he fell into obscurity for want of genius; which would account for the 
apparently strange fact, that Seneca never heard of him. It is ob- 
servable throughout his book, whoever he was, that he entertained an 
overweening sense of his merits, and had a great many opponents who 
held him in little esteem. See particularly the Epilogue of the Second 
Book, the Prologue to the Third, the sixth fable of Book the Fourth, 
fable seventieth of the same book, and the Prologue to the Fifth. The 
Slang oop under which he felt himself of defending his pre- 
tensions diminishes, at all events, the sense of immodesty in a modern 
objector, and shows that we had ancients on our side. 

To conclude this unwilling subject, into which we haye been led by 
what appears to us an extravagant panegyric, we are of opinion 
that Pheedrus was really what he seems to be in his work,—namely, a 
dull author, of high pretensions, in the Augustan age; and that he 
furnishes a singular instance of such an author’s being dug up out of 
obscurity, and obtaining an admiration he never got before, purel 
because he happened to write not inelegantly, in a language consecra 
by time and disuse. 

We are led, however, into another ungracious reflection, though it is 
accompanied with double admiration of the people with whom it is con- 
trasted ; and that is, that we never have occasion to see the Greek and 

man genius together, but we are compelled to lessen our respect for 
the one in a double portion of delight at its original. Here is Phredrus 
overvaluing himself in comparison with AZsop. It is true that there 
is a doubt whether sop himself was an original ; but, at all events, he 
affects nothing. He is simple and sapient, and does not spoil the 
wisdom he utters, whether his own or another man’s. Pilpay would 
not have been ashamed-of him. We cannot say that AZsop would not 
have been ashamed of Phredrus. One of the things that vex us with 
the Roman poets is, that they give themselves a sort of air of patronage 
with regard to the Greeks, and seem to think they do them honour by 
imitating them; sometimes without a syllable of acknowledgment. 
There is nothing to show for Virgil’s eyer having mentioned: Homer ; 
and yet without Homer, it is doubtful whether he would have written a 
line of epic poetry, especially as he owns that his chief inclination did 
Hot lie towards poetry. By the way, Virgil speaks of nobody else, 


ancient or contemporaneous, except court and ‘ great men,”?— 
lus, Varus, &c. It is the same with Horace, who does not appear 
have noticed a single name that was not in good receipt at. the, 


court of his quondam enemy, though he is more ingenuous ip g¢- 
e Greek aving 
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t 





wledging the merits of tl writers, and boasts of /h 
uced their metres. Query,—how much would be left of his origt- 
» or even of Catullus’s, if we possessed the writings of Alcgeus 








and fin whose few remaining fragments we  fiid’ whet 
passages of those Latins? Cwsar called Terénce a “ Mein yy. 

d there is reason to suspect that the half was not the better Half,— 
that it was the elegance without the wit. But we need not ‘mittiply 
examples. It is acknowledged that the Latin genius was but “a ‘teflec- 
tion of the Greek, and a cold oné;—~a moon looking upon’& tity of 
stone and steel. > hye ewer 

By nothing, in our reading of late years, has this truth ‘been ' thore 
strongly impressed upon us than by the perusal of the adritifable' MF 
thology” lately written by Mr. Keightley, one of the objetts’ of ‘which 
(and it is in strict scholastic propriety) is to restore to ‘the Greeks the 


integrity of their repute Be the original and almost exclusive a 
is® 





of the ancient mythic fables. The true Olympus was, in fact, almost? 
much confined to Greece poetically, as it was geographically. The pi 
and spare deities of old Italy did but appropriate to themselves the his 
tories of those of Greece, and clumsily too ; for they not only left the 
localities where they found them, (which they could not well avéid) 
since the Greek poets had made them so famous,) but these deities, with 
foreign histories, they called by Latin names,—a practice which (an- 
fortunately for what should have been the first object, in every sense, of 
a classical education) has been maintained in modern literature in con- 
sequence of the long survival of the Latin language, and its thrusting 
itself before the Greek in school teaching. Mr. Keightley reminds 
us of the usurpation in almost every page of his book by refusing to 
uphold this anomaly, and restoring to the gods of Homer and Hesiod 
their right appellations. We cannot say how much this has pleased us, 
and how we delight to read our History of the Gods over again with this 
new old gloss upon it, this consciousness of a Greek instead of a Roman 
presence. It is no longer a ** Pantheon,” which, grateful as we are ta 
the word for old associations, reminds us of a temple at Rome; (evett 
that the Romans were forced to call by a Greek word, their compara- 
tively poor language having no genius for compounds.) Mr. Keightley’s 
is the true Olympus restored; his book is entitled “The Mythology of 
Ancient Greece and Italy :’’ it consists of 484 pages, and 447 of these aré 
devoted to the gods of Glade —“thonen of Italy occupy but a twelfth part 
of the volume. This alone gives a lively idea of the true state of the 
matter. Mr. Keightley’s ioth, except in this small portion of his work, 
are no longer Jupiter, Juno, Mars, Mercury, and Venus,—the gods of 
Virgil and Horace,—but Zeus, Hera, Ares, "Herines, and Aphrodite,— 
those of Homer, Aschylus, and Theocritus. Mercury is a pleasant 
word, and Venus has been rendered delightful by a thousand loving asso- 
ciations ; but Hermes, not Mercury, was the god who invented the lute, 
and stole the herds of Apollo ; Hermes, not Mercury, was the messenger 
of heaven, the god with the winged sandals and the rod of gold; and 
Aphrodite, not Venus, was the goddess of love and beauty, who pos- 
sessed the magic girdle, and was in love with Adonis. The Greek poets, 
the compatriots of the gods of Olympus, knew nothing of the insignifi+ 
cant Italian godlin ¢ called Mercury, Mars, and Vulcan. Mercu 
(from Merx) was the'market-god ! "What a poor hand to claim affinit 
With the god of the lute and of eloquence, whose divine thefts were but 
laughing vindications of the common right of wit, and done out of a cers 
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did not seriously injure, We are glad el yt 4 ae 
ye it up. But we. ne. began to be ‘dignank at the erroneous ame iven to 
ei instead of Ares, to Minerya instead of Pallas Athene, to ercury 
ead of Hermes, Bacchus instead of Dion of piss ‘nwa of 
» ke, How. sapeh, better st Pc “ pepsin 
, N tune,”’ in all the poetry whic es mention of the wa 
god ! Nias not Neptune Aide chose the third part of the empire Tie 
universe, that had his palace beneath the ocean, and was the shaker ofthe 
earth, and the husband of Amphitrite, and the giant that took the penin- 
sula in three (as the leapers phrase it) ; it was Poseidon. Neptune wes 
probably little better than the water-elf, the Number- Nip of the Germans, 
with a termination similar to other Latin sea-gods— Neptunus, Portum- 
nus—a sort of Tunny-fish god, not the majestic emperor of the main, 
sorry that such taba as Ovid and Spenser made mention of hi 
ere is a certain coldness in Virgil (who was.a ‘northern Italian) ti 
senders us comparatively indifferent to his Latinizings ; but One pst 
pf the Neapolitan territory, the region of the, modern. Fairy Tales, had 
warm gevius of the Grecian part of Italy, and we gould wish him to 
baye escaped Romanisms_ of all sorts, Augustus ‘included ; whose f 
: rbarity FPR, RP well_ how to punish a southern tem ament, wl 
seut the er of the loves of gods and men We aie ne near - 
Metamorphoses are almost all] Greek stories ; it 
‘hi gets to dude and Numa, his poetry is drawi ing to a close, 
Among the 07 few things we should care to retain from the Roma 
mythology ‘af or some we confess no mean affection), are the donies- 
tie or Lares; Pomona, the beauty. of inl task . and the 
name of Aurora, the goddess of the Golden Fou Aurora.) is hetter 
than Eos. 
It is said that the fictions of the ancient poets are-no enaee popular. 
¥ wearcely anything can be said to be just at this moment; Extept 
politics; and 7m oan was ever populit in the muleitudinons 
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* In “ Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary" (a work, however, of merit, and to 
which we owe gratitude for matty a pleasant Wot Tif Childhood) the true appellation 
of Neptune is thus given,—*“ Posidon, a name of Neptune among the Greeks.” Some 
Italian author is said to have made mention of Dean Swift as the celebrated “‘ Decano 
Veloce.” This Posidon is as much as if the Italian had put the Dean's real name in 
a ~ ee dictionary, and said, “ Swift, a name of Dean Veloce among the 
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His novels, partly by the help of the fashi had created, but mo 
their wonderful maith, ‘extiagaished even the Nobier'’ strains of’ 
Byron. There are instances, even in our own times, of writers pamper. 
pope in other walks of literature, in ‘spite of the very bh ostility 
hion "3 
In France, Italy, and Germany, the love of the ancient mythology has 
never ceased to exist, since the poets revived it. French literature abounds, 
if we are not mistaken, in popular and compendious mythologies. ° At 
all’ events, Dumoustier alone is an, evidence of its popularity ; nani the 
try of the Classicists has never given it up. In Italy, besides its being 
mixed up from first to last with the current literature, t ere is a publica- 
tidn in several volumes, the “ Dizionario, d” O in Mitologia,’® which 
a popular enlargement of the French work of } We are glad to’ 
‘that the plan of, referring to the fine arts in these prt mean to'thi 
mythological illustrations furnished by statues and pictures as well as book 
—has been adopted in a late compendium of ancient fables, written by al 
for her children, entitled “¢ Tales of the Classics*.”* As to the ' 
they are too great universalists to abandon any true source of the bea’ 
“Wieland and Goethe himself must perish, before the beautiful dr 
youthful forms of old Greece shall cease to possess their payer Fee : 
in common with the gloomier and more questionable visions’ o Fp 
Choridriacal self-seeking. The day-dreams of health and love 
as good a chance in the long-run (pray believe it), as the niglit- 
mares of the sublimest German that ever slept upon crime an ‘a 
vena | alias 
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aFr These prose versions of old poetical stories, if done well, are excellent: — 
_ tives) with childxen for the, muse grown narratives of the ‘original. 
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patent MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 
Malibeane~De Bontriegne Matoers Bending snd Writing— ous Doctrine 
eng » Ob She Arabign hi Nig CorporstionaEditoria toeracy. 


ahiananpats oThree songs of ‘Malibran now fill a house, and would 
probably, well managed and duly changed, make the fortune of a theatre. 
ker fame is not merely Rareptan; it is of the detix mondes. Her genius 
ie universally acknowledged, and universal hands are never weary of ap- 
planding her, and the press takes up the note of praise and re-echoes it 
igor, oe end of its dominion to the other. Amateurs in listening to 
ker-forget: to be critical, and judges can find no fault. She is surrounded 
by private worshippers, who, when she but affects to nod, fly to attend 
to her slightest wishes. The means of life are too abundant with her 
te! be made a subject of calculation: who measures or thinks of the 
quautity of the air he breathes? Genius both delights in its own exer- 
qise, and revels in the admiration it excites in others. Malibran enjoys 
aperpetual triumph of both kinds. It is usual to class the professional 
actor or singer somewhat low in the scale of society: but is there any 
ether position that, looking to the human being itself, its passions, its 
objects, its desires, relatively placed so high above all the points of coms 
parison that are ever presented to its mind, as that of the individual on 
whose breath nightly hangs the rapture of thousands ? Oratory is not a 
hich art when we analyse the character of its productions, and examine 
into the faculties which go to make up its triumphs, but estimate it by 
its power over mankind. What matters it that the electric vase is cold 
and powerless after it has communicated its shock? The orator takes 
ap lus thousands in the palm of his hand, and wields them at his 

sure ;~—-they rise, they fall, at his command ;—now they are still as 
death ;—now they roll tumultuously like an ocean after the settling of, a 
storm. Look into the causes: it is perhaps an eye that electrifies,—a 
voice which thrills through the frame and swells into a diapason that 
strikes the nervous mass of a multitude with illimitable, incalculable 
undulations of physical exquisiteness. If, then, originality or pro- 
fundity of ideas go for little in oratory, when it is looked into, the . 
and the orator, it will be seen, use very similar means, and, i 

effects most closely resemble each other. Conceive such an instrument 
as Malibran, used, or choosing to act for herself, in any great agitation 
of the masses, who could calculate the effects? What if, during some 
epoch of some revolution, in which the guillotine is not the only argu- 
ment, a Malibran were to announce a scene of song,—well selected, or 
original, at any rate as original as Mirabeau, that is to say, the work of 
a few other minds given only to supply materials,—could not she so play 
upon the feelings of a multitude as to bring back very forcibly to the ex- 
perience of the people the lyric times of old? Could she not dismiss 
her audience ripe for action? And what can oratory do more? Let 
us, then, reform our classification ; let us not class genius like per 8 
with common arts. She is a Demosthenes in her wa : rhaps 
the only name to be mentioned with hers is Sappho, a og hed e luck 


to live in the time of lyric opportunity. We are remote ane of 
Malibran, or we would do our best to induce her to try a fine, but 
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altogéther novel, occasion for ascertaining the power of otatdrical dong. 
Many causes at this moment conspire to fill the public heart with éym+ 
pathy for the cause of Poland ; let Matibran give half-a-dozen evenitigs 
to the réconstruction of a nation. Supjiose that, with a few 
she got up a night or two of patriotic lyricism. Moore, ard Campbell, and 
Procter, would aid her, if she wanted aid: something like intérlude 
might easily be got up by the Poles ' themselves to give her relief ;\ but 
either on poets, nor musicians, nr coadjitors, would we Have her dé» 
d. Divine music, and the traevoice which always raises sipérhuman 
feelings in the human heart, are efiovigh: liberal teaching would gé by 
lightning. We would ask no charity: the’ gift isto be dorie by syms 
pathy,’and not by money ;—dnd perhaps we are less interested in thd 
particular success of the Polish cause than in the universal triumph of 
genius, of which this would be the*proof and the example. 

Malibran we recollect on her coming out was coldly received, dlmoét 
contemned ; generally termed an imitator,—the only sign of approbatioh 
arose from the supposed nearness of the imitation of Pasta. This was 
at the King’s Theatre, when we remember in her first character shé 
introduced an extraneous song; for this crime she was nearly thrown 
back. At the littke Haymarket Theatre her one or two songs, intro+ 
duced without reference to anything on earth, fill the house and serve 
London for talk. How is this? Who is changed? Malibran or the 
public? Mademoiselle, at that time, was only seventeen, and may .be 
supposed to have improved; but the public is an old and an incorrigible 
jade: we fear there is but little good in her. 


De Bourrienne’s Mavness.—They who read the Memoirs of Bour- 
rienne with interest, and in this country that number was not small, will 
learn with regret that a late visit to one of the lunatic institutions of 
France revealed the melancholy form of the poor ex-secretary of the mighty 
ex-emperor. What a termination toa tortuous caréer! What a my is 
the brain! Read the Memoirs of Bourrienne, and say who appeared to 
have a cooler head, a more worldly view of life, a more exact appreciation 
of character and of events than the author; and yet all of a sudden the 
mental structure totters and down it comes with a crash, involving all it 
reaches m eternal confusion, irremediable ruin. De Bourrienne is only 
éne of very many whose intellects have sunk under the intensity of the 
Napoleon era. But the remarkable feature of mental disease of this 
character is, that the cord snaps on the instant. Compare Bourrienne’s 
Memoirs, just finished previous to this melancholy event, from end to 
end, the close is as collected as the beginning; there is neither flagging 
in vigour of thought nor in fulness of information, and yet no sooner was 
the'work done than the machine stopped. The brain is material, but 
the intellect follows none of the laws of matter; it does not decay, 
it disappears and leaves its place vacant. “ I) ne faut qu’un léger accident, 
rv by atOme déplacé pour te faire p¢crir, pour te ravir cette intelligence, 

ont tu parais si fier.””?’) One of the best works that has lately appeared 
in Europe on the awful subject of mental disease is that of Dr. Uwins ; 
he gives himself wip not to theories little less wild than the hallucinations 
of his cabal but to obéerving and récording the phenomena that pre- 
Serit ‘themselves in the cases that come before him. Can anything 
be more “eloquent that? this description of a state of active nullity, 
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or guit ye hed ullarvedense anmicinte thiegletverts: 
‘speak,’ sup tgptunodere I receive ate ‘varinas.. olnedite. tne » 
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Te eeented? he dold ier ARR couldand could noty or’ as! if 
oS, and would not, in wach @ strange Way, that though silenee i elrondil 
lof ‘the ‘confliét, Poet) ina mankér guile connect itselfwith 
siletite!”"! Well titty or ‘exclaim with? tenes’ What a picee of work 
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"The insattity of the great’men of ‘France inet ofthe suicidal elieraee i 
tef}* suicide is mété ‘comihon' in’ Franee than’ in England, but itisefar - 
less mad! “Entertsi viens of thereto anxiety in’ France’ may ‘be! 

pel ete —— te of the Maison des Fous, but it is rately ter- 

— bythe ‘In ‘that eduntry they have their Janots and their 

hries, iii! inthis we have our Castlereaghs and our Romillys. 

atthe tragical fates of so many of the prime movers in events 

during the ‘lust’ fifty ‘years of “European politics, the moralist may 

be to say, the paths of glory lead but to the premature grave, or 
toa darker abode, the cell of the lunatic: But let no mistake ‘be: 
made, the deaths of the illustrious obscure make no noise. Perhaps more 
men have fallen victiins to the fox-chase than have thrown themselves 
into the Curtian gulf of politics. While Whitbread was sacrificing’ him- | 

self to his Majesty’s opposition, his Majesty’s brother, the Duke of Kent, 

was catching his death of cold in snipe-shooting. Lord Althorp will 

survive the tremendous labours of the last session, while news comes that 

the wealthy Sir Harry Goodricke has just died of otfer-hunting. 

Reaping ann Writine —~Phete has been a’ good deal of entree 
vetsy this month among the public writers on’ the value of such portion 
of literary education as is included in the arts of reading and wewits 
arhong the poorer and laborious ‘classes of the people.’ All the idis 
tatite-appear to have overlooked the real ‘nature of these ‘ateom 
ménts. In themselves they are strictly mechanical. Learning to read’ 
is‘ho more in itself then: learning to play the flute, and does not indeed 
require intellectual capacities of so high an order. To read, is simply’ q 
to connect d sound with a sign. To write is still more mechentedl it 
is the art of making very simple signs which it has been agreed tipo 
shall represent a certain number of sounds. ‘The medtal processes ¢m*"' 
nee im acquiring and practising these arts ate of a) very mean kind) 

0 sound human being was ever found incapable of them. “But they are’ 
instruments of stupendous power, and it is the uses to which they | 
be applied that has caused so much confusion respecting them. ‘Under 
the old and clumsy methods of instruction, these arts: were so) slowly atid 
painfully acquired, that, incidentally, numetdus’ ideas were collected 
which contribute still more to complicate the notions attached: to the!’ 
subject. But in the midst of other improvements, the mode of.commu- 
nicating a knowledge of these arts in the least possible time: has: been | 
discovered. By the Lancasterian and other methods of teaching, the. 
art alone is acquired, and in the least possible time, se'that the meidental . 
Py aoe al a if then a boy, immorally educated, is’ 


aléo reuding: and writing, he is in nothing; or by very little;| raised fia! 


Jneieteel cultivation, while two powerful, ey ere tp senh ante apo 
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neehers iekepedlet onor tome eka ic a. began 
writer, aforger, ov an embezzler, If, jon, the other/haud, a child be 
cdupated, these instruments of power will, aeconding to his mc 
siond be twened ta,tise. | Lake; all, Ponce Howat OPO Cae 
sesaér-.to temptation; andthe greater, the pressure ,of ‘due donee, 
greeter ought.to be the..moral and, guiding; power, “A erent 


no the’noble art of reading mauescript will not, open. lette sige Pry sata,» 
secret papers—they tell him nothing. But if he can so read, then: same , | 











sense of right and wrong, and the habjt of moral, stig Fite 
strengthen shim against/the temptation of curiosity. This is 4 case, 
of wery universal application... But while a temptation. is. d onthe « 
onehandsto-do evil, there is algo ted the means. of i +h ™ 
taste {for merger is not an.m good; it depends in, tr 


books! read’; the chance, however, perhaps is in fayour ofa whalvee 
reenlt,. From these. considerations, it is. manifest enough that, literary, | 
edugation is so far from being a substitute for a moral one,. that,; on, tha: 
other hand, it demands that a higher moral power should be exerted.in, 
ordér to: steady and direct the progress of the human. vessel... Reading. . 
and writing are like a too powerful steam-engine in @ small, and. wees, 
boat-—the helm is disobeyed, and the timbers are, shaken. to. BIRCH, rr 
The helm, in these cases, is instruction, moral and religious. |, 

DaNxaskovs Doctrinks or THR ARABIAN Nicnns.+-The newspapers 
telkas that the, censorship at St. Petersburgh has) prohibited the impor, 
tation into Russia of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’. Entertainments,’’: lately 
translated into German by Professor Habicht. What are the revolu- 
tionary principles of the “Arabian Nights?” How can the. politics 
of, Bagdad aflect those of St. Petersburgh? Where is the libel o ou +p. ' 
Holy; Alliance ? , Is.it in the story of Sinbad the Sailor? And. is 6, 
tism, typified by the Old Man of the Sea, who would ride on Sinbad’s ae 
shoulders, and would not. be thrown, and who, the more Smbad 
totget, him. off, stuck in his knees the harder, kicked with his heels, and. 
sohaguravated the inconvenience of his mere ‘weight, that the oppression 
became intolerable? Or, perhaps, arbitrary power sees its likeness in, the... 
fisherman.and the giant who rose out of the iron pot, and threatened,to.. 
putoan mmediate end to the existence of him, the being who; had been 
the,,augonscious cause of erecting him into a great power... Is jit 
supposed that the peuple will. take the hint of cajoling the giant into the aq 
pot again, and ouce/more cast him to the bottom of the sea, are to / 
repain for ever? 

15 

HMa:picwt: omen atrens.~The licentiates of the College) of Physi- 

cian have petitioned the House of Commons against the privileges of 
thei€ollege::' The petition »occupies a column of the mornmg: papers, 
and isi signed! by: a! great-mumber of the most distinguished medical 
nutes insLLondon, whem the public, that knows little about, these matters, 
will beosur prised ‘tovlhewrarestiot in the enjoyment of all:the honours, 
adarell as miest off ite-profits.; Surely nothing can be more, absurd:than:. 
thutoaedistinetion)shouldexist m the profession, turning neithenupom 
skill ‘knewledgrj practice, or fame, but onthe fact of being at! 
onecdoftwo Universities; where, im truth, medicine is not taughtd, Brat; 
then, is it more absurd than a good many other things in the same profes~ 
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sion ? Isit more absurd than that two men shall recéive preciself the éamé 

education at the same schools, and that one shall be called & 

igo ro guinea for a visit, while the other is entitled to no feé at 
by vending the drugs in his shop, and is called A 

ad The first sa a ae interest in protracting the patient’s complair 

and the other in overwhelming him with noxious medicaments: 

these things might be better managed? It will, however, tiot be 

im Poe the licentiates being admitted to all the privileges of the 

» however, is a step to reform, and in the t right direction: 

The only "thing to be regretted is, that it is not general enough: In 

however, as in other matters, a general reform is hardly to be ftir 

from wit/in. When the public mind is more fully enlightened on the 

gfeat subject of education, embracing the medical as well as otherdepart- 

mients, the true and philosophical reform will come from without. 


Epironta, Avtocracy.—The business of an Editor is necessarily a 
sa it admits no participation, no hesitation, no deliberation. I 
ill it so—is the rule in all well-conducted publications. The reason is 
plain: discussion once allowed between Editor and penman on the 
subjects that come under the surveillance of the press, it would be 
an endless and continual source of embarrassment. Thus ani Editor 
becomes undisputed sovereign of a certain territory of opinion, and 
is in a great measure irresponsible : altogether so to his subjects, 
that is to say, his readers, who have no means of calling him to 
account: their only remedy is that of quitting his kingdom and changing 
their allegiance, a process he does not feel, for it generally happens t 
where he loses one subject he gains another. Sometimes his brother 
sovereigns of the neighbouring kingdoins of opinion presume to find fault 
with the manner in which he rules his subjects; but then the discussion 
is always carried on as between sovereign and sovereign, power and 
aa Now, we all know the effect of irresponsible power on the 
timan heart: it is not, therefore surprising, that Editors should be 
much inflnenced in their characters and dispositions by the circam- 
stances in which they are placed ; and it is incumbent on all writers, 
who deal with the signs of the times, to warn them of the dangers itici- 
dent to the high places in which they maintain their supreme control. 
The Press pretty nearly governs the world, so we are much concerned 
as to who governs the Press. And when the stamp is annihilated, it is 
probable that the Press will become still more gigantically powerful, 
and Editors still more numerous. The faults Editors are likely to fall 
into, curiously resemble those of other despots who rule not opinions, 
but deeds; and that by the application of police and armies. The 
Editor feels he must not be argued with, consequently he becomes 
conceited ; by finding his opinion always prevail, he begins to fancy it 
is by its excellence, and not by the nature of his office. © Having a 
deal in his hands, he is, of course, liable to the approach of flatterers and 
parasites, who, for the sake of small advantages, puff up this. conceit to 
the most extravagant pitch. To differ with an Editor, is simply: to. 
excite astonishment as to where you: have lived—evidently out of »the 
of his domain. An Editor nwst necessarily avoid 
for the same reason as Kings and Emperors ; the rules of 
necessity of listening to remarks conceived in a tone: of free- 
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himself wis-d-vis some gentleman whose brother be had sent to 
ja.or Gehennd, the day before. This grieves the Imperial heart 

0 itor may get seated side by side with some criminal whom 
had that morning punished with the critical knout, or the paragra ical 
éat-o’-nine tails : this is disturbing to that tranquillity that ought always 
to reign ip, the bosom, of an Editor. In the amusements even of despots, 
the, vicious. effects of irresponsible power may be detected: the appetite 
comes to,revyel in wanton cruelty: so it is with Editors under a, fit, of 
bile or i—they take to stinging individuals with pointed pens, ches 
will, crush a poor fellow under the weight of a tremendous column of 
inatter, Simply for pastime, and because he happened at the moment te 
pass across the mental retina. The intolerance of Editors is temark- 
able: Paul could not bear that any of his subjects should wear.a.round 
hat, and he had their coat flaps cut according to his fancy; the alterna- 
tive was the knout or Siberia. So it is with every man in the editorial 
territory; he must be exactly of their mind, aud the slighter the differ- 
ence the greater the heresy. It will be found that an Editor-despot somes 
times wil publish an ukase, ordaining the establishment of the most 
liberal opinions ; but the opinions must be neither more nor less liberal 
than the editorial standard, or the heretic must expect to be immediately? 
sacrificed to the moral Moloch. Sometimes an Editor does not know 
himself what opinion to be of—the duty of others is not therefore the leas 
clear ; they must vacillate as he vacillates; if he shakes his head 
must do the same; if he stumbles they must also make a false step, and 
what is of the highest importance, they must maintain, as he does him: 
self, that his course has always been straightforward, that he has never 
hesitated, that he was prompt, decisive, and clear from the first, It i 
one of the first rules of the editorial court, that an Editor cannot be 
inconsistent, It often happens that very arbitrary monarchs think them- 
selves the most humane and benevolent beings in the world: it is one of 
the evils of their situation: the truths we have here told the Autocrats of 
the Press they are probably ignorant of, and some, we dare say, of the 
most intoleraut of them all are little aware of the tyrants they are 
become, But being now warned, they will set a watch upon themselves, 
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* ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat, 








PARLIAMENTARY REPORTERS. 
To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


Siz,—The quarrel between Mr. O'Connell and the Parliamentary re- 
rs pro among many other paragraphs on the subject in the 
iy fe 20 the following in the leading article of ‘“‘ The Times,” of Mon- 


é 


day, fhe 29th of July :— | 
“Phere is one consideration connected with this matter which 
t not be concealed, and which, if not kept carefully in view, will in- 


* . . 


ud to the most prejudicial results, both as regards Parliament 


the public; it is this :—that part of the press of this country 
of reporters was at one time filled by persons of 
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income they, derived from reporting 


h Lnever was a reporter,myself, yet I have hind considerable 
iting of newspapers for fortyryears past. I have known many of 
those reporters, whose characters and tulents are so flippantly spoken of 
in the e paragraph, and.l.am desirous, by a very short statement, to 
show how unfounded the imputations against them are. Some of these 
* low." and “ rant.’ reporters; still survive, and may boldly challenge a 

parison wiih then boasted suecessors, either for talent or for, respecta- 
bility. More than one.are at present members of the House of Commons ; 
ough I regretted to observe that none of them got up, during the recent 
Manussioud on the subject, to defend their ancient colleagues and them; 
selves. Very different indeed was the conduct, thirty years ago, of 
Mr. Stephen, the late Master in. Chance When. such complaints as 
those of Mr. O'Connell were made by Mr. "Windham, and debates ensued, 
Mr, Stephen, then a member of the House, and a gentleman of high con- 
ideration, who had long occupied important, legal offiees, in. the West 
aie maniully stood forth and avowed that he had been a parliamentary 
rter; an employment which he always recollected with pleasure, as Si 
e had acquired much information and imbibed sound political pehiciples, 
bent rs in his time, he said, were men of, talent, education, and re- 
vility 5, and so they undoubtedly were. 
it was that the publication.of the Parliamentary debates was. pro- 
sn thirty.or forty years before the American waz, “L will, not, sti 2.40 
wire. Their ae irs was renewed in.1774, the. date, of the ne 
olume of Debrett's Collection. At that time, William Woodfall be ge '0 
report in the “ Morning Chronicle ;"—he was the brother of Harry 
fall, who published “ Junius’s Letters” in the * Public Advertiser; and 
both were men of ‘high respectability. Notes it was not allowed to take; 
but William, from memory, would, as necessity occurred, fill his whole 
newspaper, containing, by the by, not more than a third of the payers -of 
the present day. Perry, afterwards possessed of,au income of 10,000. 
a-year from the “ Moraing Chronicle,” began as a reporter on the *:Gene- 
ral Advertiser,” in 1777. Joseph Richardson, a barrister, author :of«the 
pies of“ The Fugitive,” the friend of Sheridan, and eventually a member 
arliament, began his London life as a reporter on the “* Morning Post.” 
Mr. Radcliffe, husband of the celebrated Mrs. Radchffe the authoress, a 
man of high education, who had taken a degree at Oxford, was a reporter 
at the “ Gazetteer,” and afterwards proprietor and. editor of the “ English 
Chronicle." Mr. Heriot, late Comptroller of Chelsca Hospital, and 
formerly Deputy Paymaster of the Forces in tlie ‘West* Indies, was a 
ipenter on the “ World,” and subsequently established the “ Sun” and 
rue Briton” newspapers. The Rev. Mr abo a man of distin- 
guished literary attainments, was a re on the * Morning Chronicle” 
and “ Morning Post.” dea sc one of the Masters’of the ;Charter-house, and 
an accomplished scholar, and George Gorton, a Scotch solicitor of high 
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family ahd confexians, were Parliamentary reportéts of ths yw ie 
Irish! the’léw Trish reporters |" Teonatl” ait Tpishintd, ‘after 











wards in great practice at the Trish 
Public. 


for the “ Public Ledger.” James | 
debates for the ““ Morning Herald,”” fr +, early as Well a8 Woods 
fall. ‘He did hot give ‘the scope’ of! the’ pe echt \, Bit his ‘style 
wnll Vetter athe SG qa ah i wing were tstoish. 
ing; he Was a barrister, a highly-éd with ' Fike pérsptt’ Aid 
elegant manners. Two géntlemen’ 6 who 


he iattie Of Bathg: area 
went to high appointmetits Tdi hye ot sh: ni res. 
ported for "the Morning Post.’" Dr, ing he eolfége: oat tediid 
most intimate friend of Sir James Mackintosh; an'? , and ‘ah accede: 
res preg was fi rter on iv 7 ha oni BAM ae ean 
time, Messrs. Fitzgerald, n, atid Donovan, ‘three ae 5 ek 
scholars and perfect eritleneli were Partiamentary + ay ane 
two on the “ Morning Post,” the last oi‘ the “Times.” Messrs. Fitzgeral 
and Hogan died chief justices ; Mr. Dotovan, attorney“general, at’ ee 
Leone. Townsend and Quin (the ‘Tate Connon Councilman) were at tha 
time Parliamentary reporters on’ the “ Times';” they were Trishmen; and 
men of talent and education.’ F ‘cotild ‘mention’ the names of others—= 
Wallace, Goold, &c., to show that’ the Parhamentary reporters of thé last 
age were not the rs persons the “ Times" of the present day would 
make them, especially the Irish rters, who were generally Very supe- 
rior men, both as regarded natural talents and acquired accomplishments. 
Let them be compared with the gentlemen at present engaged in the same 
laborious and useful occupation, and I am sure they will not be found less 
worthy ofesteem, It is true that the reports are now given more fully, 
and, generally 7 se pre better than they were at the time I have been 
alluding to; buf it must be recollected that, as T ‘have ‘already observed, 
the papers are three times the size they then were ; that the number of 
reporters has increased in proportion to the size of the papers’; and that 
every possible accommodation is given to them. They are allowed to take 
notes; they have access to the gallery at all times ; and they have a room 
to themselves into which they withdraw in case of divisions. Formerly it 
was necessary for reporters, upon gteat debates, to be at the House at nine 
or ten o'clock in the morning; they were tarned out, with ‘the’ ordinary 
strangers, on every division, and forced to struggle with them for re-admis- 
sion, and, in short, every. possible impediment was thrown in ‘the way of 
the performance of their arduous duty, ' 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

SENEX. 





[A fair correspondent has transmitted to us the following poem: frou the 
other side ofthe Atlantic. it is pleasant to see one lady-poet: praising 
andther; and on this account, as well as for its own merits,\we give it 
insertion. ] ; 


TO MRS. HEMANS, 
BY THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON, 


Whence dost thou fill th poites urn? 
., What foutitain is unseal‘d for thee? 
Thow mistress of the mighty thought ! 
Daughter of Poesy ! 


Tranquil and deep that fountain flows, 
"ial flowiersiof rarest; richest dye . » ywaiot bedews 
Drodp o'er to: view themselves as stars : volt” bra 
joie © Setinitspure blue sky. oo" ooseqm oo 
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Beneath the lofty shades around, inicds ST 

Forms of simple eur move ; . 

Such forms as youthful Greece conceived ve 
In her all-glorying love. m 


Such is thy spirit's dwelling-place ; 

aS With Beau shrined—serene—alone : 
a: Breathing forth tenderness and truth— 

y Thou highly-favoured one! 
5 I ask not whether this world’s pomp 
a P Be thine or anes Oe ae oe 
ia ings with each life-gus y i 
| et Canst thou have more than this ? 
: i No gem that glows, no bird that sings, 
:7 o leaf that glitters in the dew ; 
ye No gift of love in air, earth, skies, 

. But hath a voice for you. 
Ht Poetess! we thank thee—in thy strains 

i Of melting melody that votce 
a To us thou dost pour forth; with thee 
ay We worship and rejoice ! 
i Rio de Janeiro, December, 1832. 





THE ARABIAN. 
A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 


} 
Lt Aut breathing things delight in this green world !— 
{1 Behold in yon small paddock a fair steed, 
q Arabian-shaped, sleek-limbed, eyes that like fires burn—~ 
| In action graceful as the swimming swan— 
The mould and model of his kind—as proud 
And glorious a thing as eyes can see, 
Fixed, statue-like, he stands, like Parian stone 
| Chiselled by art to the similitude 
‘a And attitude of life! But greater hands 
Than human hands have made him what he is— 
" The beautiful, the buoyant thing, whose speed 
Could tire the shadows coursing o'er this ground ; 
A creature that we love, while to our will 
We bend his nature down, and teach him fear. 
But he must leave the field in which he fed, 
. And joyful ran his own impulsive race. 
1 See where the groom, with sieve thin spread with corn 
Presented oft, oft seen, as oft refused, 
(For the shy creature knows that the decoy 
i | Covers the thralling rein, and more prefers 
the Freedom uncurbed, and his own wanton play,) 
cee Comes now to snatch him from his heaven of ease. 
og He stands a moment only, as if eaught ; 
rive The coaxing groom believes his task is done, 
e. And wonders where his freakishness is fled, 
| Almost his hand has clutched the dangling mane— 
Almost the rein is slipped upon his head, 
: When, ere an eye can turn, with rampant 
Short, snuffling snort, and instantaneous spring, 
As if in mockery of the powers of man, 
Away he flies, swift as an eagle shoots 
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The shrinking air, and scours his prison-hounds, 
Till the air thunders as his frolic feet 
Strike with strong clatter on the hollow 
Breathless, but patient, still the dodging man 
Follows the dodging beast, soothes the coy thing, 
Calls him by name, whistles, and, lastly, swears; 
“ That frst infirmity of noble grooms,”"— 
Now reddens with GIOe Tage, and now, once mote, 
Comes whispering w ing words into his ear, 
He knows and hears him, and seems fairly won ; 
ae sure he has ponte too slow wins sure— 
e's gone again, t as an arrow flies, 
As hopeless to pursue. Down drop the sieve 
And jingling rein ; and now the savage whi 
With shrilly threatenings thrills along the air: 
é¢ heeds it not, and still his race he runs. 
o—tired of play, or else instinctive fear, 
Or more instinctive love, tames the wild thing, 
And makes him docile. He has had his will, 
And now resigns the mastery to man ; 
For suddenly he turns in his mid flight, 
And stands a prisoner, willing to be bound. 





TO ROSA. 


Sing, my Muse, in praise of Rosa! 
Vita mia preziosa ; 
Graceful, kind, bewitching Rosa ! 


Have you ever seen my Rosa? 
Piccolina bella cosa ; 
Naughty, little, laughing Rosa! 


Queen of Smiles is pretty Rosa ; 
Never, never dolorosa ; 
Always charming, always Rosa! ! 


Passing sweet's the voice of Rosa ;— 
Haydn, Mozart, Cimarosa, 
Should have liv'd to hear my Rosa! 


The pouting lip of wicked Rosa ; 
Che dolee! che deliziosa ! 
Tempting lips, but cruel Rosa! 


Countless are the charms of Rosa 
As the leaves in Vallombrosa ;— 
Zephyrs, waft my sighs to Rosa! 
When I read, my book is Rosa: 
Farewell Leibnitz, Locke, Spinosa ; 
1 forsake you all for Rosa! 


How sweet, if Cupid conquer'd Rosa, 
And made her sad and amorosa, 
To soothe and share the pain of Rosa! 


Can you love me, gentle Rosa? 
Will you be my cara sposa? 
Tell me, tell me, dearest Rosa ! 





C. Ww. 


B. K. 
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Tas ‘Rewaap or Menir.—Gentlemen;—The. following paragraph has 
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he pa oe ihe else fund oft inderot the ne new system of educa- 


tion, is residing in poy in, anata, labouring for his pte 
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vb ae him to be right able ti to play the 
oe a single string of a sloaes or to stand upon his 
little rebel for a quarter of an hour, without fatigue, he might have counted 
on making a rapid fortune at home, the only drawback then being the fact 
of his being an Englishman. Could. he contrive, instead of trusting to his 
intellect, to stand upon his head, in the literal sense of the words, he would 
be more likely to prosper than he is at present, with no other claims than 
that of being the founder of a system for the instruction of his species.— 
I am, Gentlemen, &c. 


Tax Dientry or Justics.—Gentlemen,—Much has been said, from 
time to time, of the efficacy of certain outward appearances in a court of 
justice, much of the dignity of which has been attributed to the mountain 
of wig upon the head of the judge, or to the.gown in which the nature ‘of 
his office demands that he should wrap himself. It seems strange that 
solemnity should be eusured by the assumption of an-unnatural pile of 
ng hair, or that wisdom should be found in a few yards of blué dra- 

So far, however, does this notion prevail, that learned judge, ne 
pe aps, felt how much he depended upon his outward 1ippligs for his 
own dignity, itively refused to listen to a celedrafed counsel who pre- 
sented himself in court without the usual professional appurtenance. fs 
wig really exercises a magic spell upon the judicial capu, why is not the 
charm tried upon the metropolitan magistrates? If wisdom be really com- 
municable by the medium of false hair, why is the Bench suffered tor eon- 
tinue to expose the folly and imbecility which a general assumption of wigs 
A the great paid might at once remedy ? 





These observations are suggested by the accounts of a recent q 
where, it is said, the Jurymen took off their coats and waistcoats in the 
course of the inves It does not, however, appear that justi¢é ad 


at all retarded by the Speuniahenans tor though they Abandoned 
their habiliments, they adhered pertinaciously to ‘he verdict i'd bes 


conscientiously arrived at. There are, doubtless, man y who’ 

that justice could not have been administered ‘im s0 ‘00 tai 

but it appears, that though the jurymen times My ‘to | oy = 
they were resolved to maintain their authority. “They would, 

verdict to be dictated to them, but persisted in their 

biassed Shetr rich and thus, rrr vf Eas they wank Eite in. pre- 
serving their t asj en, in One sense. at ty at couldnet 
be said to be vested.—1 tan. Géntleoe” &e. Ke, 
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L. PARTICULARS. OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY ‘DECEASED. ©)’. 
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life steadily und earnestly Pal | 
sure, the consummation of which may be said to b } 
decease. Mr. Wilberforce's publications have been chiefly pamphiets—his 
in parliament, letters, &c. &ev; but his most popular production (having 
through fifteen or twenty editions,) ix, “ A’ Practical View of the prevailing’ 
ligious System of Professed Christians, contrasted ‘with Kéal Christianity,” whith 
appeared in 1799. We may also mention bis“: for the Christian Sabbath; 
in 1799, and frequently reprinted. In person, Mr. Wilberforce was diminutive, but 
in mind his proportions were great and admirable. ‘His voices in speaking, Was 
exceedingly clear and musical ; and his influence in the House of Commois for 
many years superior to that of any individual not possessed: of official power. ' In 
private life he was most amiable and exemplary; and, altogether, he must: be 
classed amongst the most eminent men of a period full of eventful circumstances, 
and illustrated by many'striking examples of human genius. 
ib Pueevry 8 ' JOHN HERIOT, ESQ. 
Mr, Heriot was originally an officer in the marines; but; as well as his elder 
brother, George, much attached to literary pursuits. They were both natives of 
‘Haddington, Scotland, and severally born in 1759 and 1760.' ‘ George published’ a 
poem deseriptive of the West Indies in 1781: a history of Canada ‘(being deputy 
postmaster.general of British America) in 1804, and Travels through the same 
peerince in 1807, with some free and admirable plates from his own drawings. 
is; We believe, still living. John commenced his literary career ‘by publishi 

“ The Surrows of the Heart,” a poem, in 1787; which he followed bya novel, 
entitled *« The Half-pay Officer ;” and, in 1792, “ An Account of the Siege of 
Gibraltar.” When the Pitt administration resolved to have a newspaper faithful 
to’ it® enuse, and the “ Sun” daily evening journal was established with that view, 
Mr. Heriot was chosen to be its first editor, with the able co-operation of Mr. R. G. 
Clarke, now the printer of the “ London Gazette.” Countenanced by the govern- 
ment, the“ Sun’ rose rapidly into public notice; and within a few, months 
circulated above four thousand a day. About twenty years ago Mr. Heriot was 
appointed by the Right Hon. C. Long (Lord Farnborough), who had always been 
» st: friend and patron, deputy paymaster-general to the forces in the 

indward and Leeward Isiands. On his return he received the appointment of 
Comptroller of the Royal College, Chelsea. - ) : 

, N. G. CLARKE, ESQ., K.c. , 
Died on. the 24th ult., at his residence at Handsworth, near Birmingham, 


Nath Gooding, Clarke, Kisq., King’s Counsel, and late Chief Justice of Brecon, 
The gutieman had practised for, half a century honourably. and succers- 
fnilly at and had been for some years senior counsel on the Midland Circuit, 


from whith he had ‘very recently retired. He also held for nearly forty years, she 
Gee Gf Recotde? of Walsall ; und during a long and active iio hadmminshanmeh 
of himineervaly of rélaxation as a barrister, to the duties of a magistrate for Stafs 
fordshire: wid Warwickshire. His occasional and valuable services ,as, a ; 

on the circuit must also be within’the remembrance of most of our readers. He 
was elevated to the distinction of a Welsh Judge shortly befure the abolition of that 
office, but did not proceed on more than two or three circuits. Mr. Clarke for 
many years commanded the Handsworth Troop of Staffordshire Yeomanry Cavalry ; 
and in that capacity, as well as in his magisterial character, he rendered on many 
Occasions important services to the town of Birmingham. He was universally 
esteemed for his zeal, accomplishments, and eloquence as an advocate—his steady 
principles as a politician—his uprightness and impartiality as a magistrate—and 
as an amiable man in all the relations of private lile. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Lectures on Poetry and General Literature, delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion in 1830 and 1831. By James Mont ery, Author of “ The World 
before the Flood,” “ The Pelican Island,” &c. &c, 12mo. 


Se.po™m is the enthusiasm of the poetic temperament united with the calm rea- 
soning spirit of philosophy. Yet the combination is indispensable when the genius 
and art of poetry are the subject of critical inquiry and popular appeal. in Mr. 
Montgomery it exists in a pre-eminent degree, and these lectures fully justify the 
fame he has acquired in the departments of literature to which, for so many yeits, 
he has devored his admirable talents. Few of onr poets excel as writers of prose, 
but Mr. Montgomery's Lectures (like his “ Prose by a Poet "’) area fine specimen of 
pure English composition, The style is simple; just what prose ought to be; and 
yet every sentence breathes of poetry. 

We care not how hackneyed a subject the man of genius undertakes to illustrate. 
In his hands, if not a new creation, it will come forth a new coinage. The essen- 
tial elements may remain, but the metal will be purified, its substance enriched, 
and iis form embellished, We had, indeed, imagined that poetry was an exception 
—that Sir Philip Sidney and Ben Jonson in pronouncing its enlogy had exhausted 
eloquence itself—that nature and art could no farther go; but we had not ealcu- 
lated upon the powers of modern ingenuity. In acquaintance with his subject, in 
enthusiasm, in the variety and beauty of his illustrations, Mr. Montgomery's lecture 
on the pre-eminence of poetry among the fine arts is not only equal to the essays 
of his illustrious predecessors, but in some important particulars it is decidedly 
superior to them both. 

This lecture may be considered as intended to establish the position which the 
author assumes at the commencement, and which he has thus eloquently expressed. 


“ Poetry is the eldest, the rarest, and the most excellent of the fine arts. It was the first fixed 
form of language, the earliest perpetuation of thought, it existed before prose in history, before 
music in melody, before painting in description, and before sculpture in imagery. Anterior to 
the divcovery of letters, it was employed te com nunicate the lessons of wisdom, to celebrate 
the achievements of valour, and to promulgate the sanctions of law. Music was invented 
to accompany, and painting and scnipture to Llustrate it.” 


We dare not indulge at any length in the luxury of quotation, for we should 
really know not where to begin nor where to end; we must therefore content our- 
selves with two short extracts, in which the lecturer contends fur the pre eminence 
of poetry over sculpture. 


* Toe'try is a school of sculpture in which the art fourishes not in marble or brass, but in that 
which out axts both.—in letters which the Gngers of a child may write or blot; but which once 
written, Time bimself may not be ab-e to obliterate; and in sounds which are but passing breath, 
yet being once uttered, by possibility may never cease to be repeated. Sculpture to the eye, in 
pa'pable materials, is of necessity confined to a few forms, aspects, and attitudes. The poet's 
images are living, breathing, moving creatures; they stand, walk, run, fly, speak, love, ight, fail, 
labour, suffer, die ;—in a word, they are men of like passions with oorselves, underguing ull ihe 
changes of actual existence, and ; resenting to the mind of the reader solitary figures or compli- 
ented grouts more easily retained (for words are better recollected than shapen sabstances), and 
Infinitely more diversified than the chisel could hew out of all the rocks under the sun. Nor id this 

fanciful or metaphorical illustration of the pre-eminence which I ¢ aim tor the wt | am advo. 
cating. Injroof of it lL appeal at once to the works of the oldest and greatest poets of every 
country. In Homer, Dante, and Chaucer, tor example, it is exceedingly cusious ty remark with 
what seruplvous cere and minuteness personal appearance, stature, bulk, complexion, age, and 
ether incidents, are exhibited tor the pur; ose of giving life and reality to the scenes aud actions 
in which their characters are engaged. Ali these are bodied forth to the eye through the mind, as 
sculpture addresses the mind through the eye.” | 


Leaving the ancient poets in the hands of the critic, we select the following 
“ modern instance,” because it is not only fine as an illustration, but powerful as 
An appeal to the feelings of the heart. 

“ Let us bring—not into gladiatorial conflict, but into honourable competition where neither 
ean snffer disparagement—one of the master-pieces of ancient sculpture, and (wo stanzas from 
* Childe Harvid,’ in which that very statue is turned into verse which seems almost to make it 

- a 
*“ Tas Dyine GtadiaTor. 
** © | see before me the g)adiator lie; 
He leans upon his hand, his mauly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 
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And his droop'd heed binkd gradually low ; 
And through his side, the last drops, ebbing slow 
titer] Fram the red gash, fall beavyioneby éne pf 
A alT Like the first of a thunder-ahower;—and now 
The arena swims around him-bejsgone, , 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout that hail'd the wretch who won.’ 
‘© Nowall this sculpture has embodted in perpetual marble, and every astociation touched upon 
in the deseription might «pring up ina well-insttucted mind while contemplating the insulated 
figure which personifies the expiring champion, Painting might take up the stttie subject; ahd 
represent the amphitheatre thronged tothe height with ferocious faces, all bent upiod the extilting 
conqueror and bis prostrate antagonist—a thousand for ane of them sympathizing rather with 
he transport of the former than the agony of the latter, Here, then, sculptare and painting hate 
reached their climax: neither of them can give the actual thonghts)of the personages whnm.they 
exhibit so palpably to the outward sense that the character of those thoughts cannot be mistaken. 
Poetry goes further than both, and when one of the sisters had laid down her chisel, the othe 
her pencil, she continnes her strain ; wherein having already sung what each have pictured, she 
thas reveals that secret of the sufferer’s breaking heart which néither of them could fntimute by 
any visiblesign. But, we must return to the swoon of the dying man :— , 
** The arena swims around him—he fs gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout that hail’d the wretch who won. 
** * He Acard it, and he heeded not,—his eyes 
Were with bis beart, and that was far away; 
He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize— 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother ;—he, their sire, 
Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday; 
All this gusb'd with his blood.’ 


** Myriads of eyes had gazed upon that statue; through myriads of minds all the images and 
ideas connected with the combat and the fall, the spectators and the scene, had passed in the 
presence of that unconscious marble, which has given immortality to the pangs of death; but 
not a soul among all the beholders through eighteen centuries,—not one had ever before thought 
of ‘ the rade hut,’ ‘ the Dacian mother,"* the young barbarians.” At length came the poet of pas- 
sion; and looking down upon ‘the dying gladiator,” (less as what it was than what it repre- 
éentéed,) turned the marble into man, and endowed it with human affections; then away over 
the Apennines, and over the Alps, away, on the wings of irrepressible sympathy, flew his spirit to 
the banks of the Danube, where, * with bis beurt,’ were ‘ the eyes’ of the victim, under the night- 
fall of death; for ‘ there were his young barbarians ali at play, and there their Dacian mother.’ 
This is nature, this is truth. While the conflict continued, the combatant thought of himself 
only ; be aimed at nothing but victory ;—when life and this were lost, his last thoughts, his sole 
thoughts, would turn to his wife and his little childrew.” 


We assure our readers that this volume abounds with such touches pf natnre 
as these, united with the same critical acumen, and softened and beautified by the 
taste and delicacy of the most refined poetical sentiment. The five remaining lec- 
tires dre on the following topics :—W hat is poetical ?—the form of poetry—the 
diction of poetry—the various classes of poetry —the poetical character—the theoriés 
and influences of poetry. These lectures must have been hailed by the lovers of 
poetry at the Royal Institution with enthusiastic pleasure; and to their powerful 
effect may be traced, we have little doubt, the cuitivation of a taste for poetry 
among many who had never before heard its “ planet-like music.” Their ap- 
pearance from the press, we confidently hope, will awaken the love of this delightful 
art in many a bosom yet untouched by its blessed influences ; and as for those who 
caw resist them, who, “ with creeping minds,” cannot lift themselves up to look at 
the sky of poetry, this merited curse we muxt send them, in behalf of all poets, (as 
Sit Philip Sidiey qnaintly hath it,)—* that while they live they may live in love, 
and never get favour for lacking skill of a sonnet; and when they die, their memory 
may die from theearth for want of an epitaph.” 


Historical Memoirs of the House of Russel; from the Time of the Roman 
Conquest. By JH. Wiffen, M.R.S.L., Corresponding Member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Mr. Wiffen is most happy in the selection of his motto—* It is a reverend thing 
to see an ancient castle or building not in decay, or to see a fair timber tree sound 
and perfect ; how much more to bebold an ancient noble family, which hath stood 
aguinst the waves and Wéeithers of time.” Such a spectacle is presented to us in 
the illustrious family of Ré#sel:’ We conteriplate its origin through the dim 
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obsoprity of remote sime—we follow its line in an unbroken series—we old it a 
pee hr creates till it reaches the highest rank in the’: a 

reserving that rank down to the present day without the slightest’ taint’ id its 
hod or imputation pen its honour—a noble tree, one branch only severed from 
the trunk, by the hand of despotism, but that branch adding to its imperishable 
distinccions the glory, o€ patriotic martyrdom.” The Stewart and the Russel hie 
placed in. ever fing , Senne, SNe murderér will be execrated throu 
all time—his illustrious victim will be renowned ‘as long as public and’ privé 
virtue, ennobled by suffering, can awaken sympathy and admiration in th 
Aumay +, Abus remarkable that one member of ‘the name of Russel ‘was 
destingd to, disgust the nation with tyranny, and to hasten its downfall; and an- 
ouher to achiewe the liberties of his country by purifying its constitution and 
refarming, its,abuses. There are some portions of these memoirs that excite an in- 
tense inwrest. Tt has been observed that the romatice of real life often exceeds 
that of the imagination, and the adventures and hairbreadth escapes of one of the 
early ancestors of the Bedford family abundantly confirm the truth of the observa- 
Uon, 

No man could have had better opportunities for accomplishing the task of do- 
mestic histurian to this illustrious house than Mr. Wiffen. No man, from his ac- 
quiremeuts and pursuits, could be more competent to undertake it; and, we are 
happy to add, all that knowledge, taste, and industry can perform, under these 
advantages, these volumes exhibit, 


Old Bailey Experience, — Fraser. 


For the first time in our remembrance, a literary man has undertaken the task 
of proving that our legislaters are wrong, and our laws founded upon mistaken 
panes withoutstating his proofs with high-coloured party feeling, and mingling 
ris condemnation of a system with the bitter spirit of political sectarianism, The 
mischief has ever been, when plans have been propounded for the amelioration of 
society, that society has itself too often opposed them, on account of the attack 
which accompanied the doctrines of the propounder on some offending class who 
were irritated into opposition: this will not be the case in the present instance. 
The philosopher who attacks legislation is always excused by all parties; for all 
parties consider that they are the exceptions, and chuckle with delight at the fancied 
exposure of their opponents. Manifold are the causes to. which our author attri- 
butes the present increase of crime, and the general depravity of the lower classes ; 
but chiefly, and rightly, be arraigns our horrible penal code, With the feeling of 
aphilanthropist, and the brain of a logician, he brings home the causes of the dis- 
ease of society to their proper source. He exposes, with eloquence, and quotes 
inuumerable facts in support of his exposition, the miserable method in which our 
bad laws are so badly administered. He shows the premiuin that is given to pau- 
péerism, the honours that wait upon crime, and the infamy that accompanies honest 
poverty: the poor-house is found to be the retreat of the indigent, broken-down, 
and often diseased tradesman, where he is compelled to herd with the, lowest of the 
low, the outcasts of the abject ;—a new soil, ina far land, with certain freedom and 
probable competency, are the blessings that await the convicted felon, Excess of 
crime is not met with proportionable punishment, and the petty dabbler in guilt is 
visited with penalties equal to those endured by the hardened rogue, while reform 
is rendered impossible trom the nature of his associates, and, with the particular 
prospects before him after his conviction, amendment is to him the least. desirable 
of matters. To the practised pauper, or the lazy and dissipated, villager, our poor- 
laws offer every inducement for indigence and trickery, The houest husbandman, 
who struggles hard to keep himself from the workhouse, has, his independence 
mortified by perceiving that those who have half his industry, and none of his 
honest pride, receive a relief from the churchwardens that places them in oompa- 
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* Tt appears, however, from very numerons statements in the work, that there is nothing the 
convict in general dreads so much as transportation, they frequently having heee kaowan, to 
ek press a wish that they might suffer capital punishment rather than undergo tr serertan er 


The authority is too great tor us to dispute, We caunot, however, divest ourselves of the re- 


membranice of many convicts, whose tales we have heard, having risen to dotiie degree Of enii- 
Bence by their industry and good conduct while ander their sentence im N; S Wales, addof 
baving afterwards returned to this country and pursued a course of hogesty aud anche oCatohd 
“obtain 
isSi 


too whe have been transported for life have, in consequence of their good conducts 
Jeave to xetury to England, after having served a certaiu period in tad Culuny. 
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‘yative affluence, while he meets with no endourdgemént—WwWith ho Peward,’ THUR, 
rk eld peasantey, ita coungry's pride are hourly flltig Yo seltsbsbeniit, aid 
we, as a people, into national aca pallies ar acl gel! agg aes 
_ (Another matter that eur author primarily insists upon is the badnexs of our pre- 
sent system of instruction, if the teaching #1 at some sitiall portion of the’ sent 
ceive is worthy of that dignified name, and the, nécessi ‘of ani immediate improv 
ment in our present meagre plans of lication, .e It cannot be ‘deniiedy” ‘says tie 
anthor, “ but this country is embellished with some nohle oye dt boutity ana 
munificenee, but why spend time and morey in sclomachy, y ny Yhe' gubstan 
untouched ? Why employ your time and means in balivig out we thee 
of the drain dribblets of impurity, When by going to the’ cesspoar ‘at” 
could stop up the source from whence all the feculent matter flows’?*'¥ 
we ask? So long as the poor remain. in their present state of pa Ath al, 
and religious ignorance, so long will every large town in the empire'bé'the  céiit 
and resort of a petty bandit of pickpockets and burglats, whose Interest it ¥ tb 
thieve rather than to be honest. From youth they have followed’ théir valling ; 
they have gloried in its hazards and its excitement; they are part of a well-orga- 
nized fraternity, whe assist each other in their need; they never knew the advan- 
tage of honesty; they have no sda yet with the honest, and love not the society 
that they are taught to believe is their hereditary hater, But educate them, let 
there be, as our author proposes, in each parish a school; not like our present ha- 
tional schools, but where the judgment and the reasoning powers of the children 
are cultivated ; and they will tee begin to perceive the advantages of those laws of 
order that they now either break or elude, and will become good citizens, where, 
without such a system, they would only have been good thieves. The education, 
however, must be of the right sort; it must address the understanding. It is per- 
fectly useless to tell a child that it must be honest, and it must be good, without 
first making it clearly understood what honest, and what good, really mean. Every 
thing the children are told should be placed in a definite manner before them, so 
that it should be a matter of impossibility that they should ‘misunderstand. What 
they are told should also be of an useful nature, comprehending a principle, a rule, 
or some basis for the foundation of judgment. The reasoning powers thus culti- 
vated, the child taught from its early infancy to think, would be competent to dis- 
cern between right and wrong, and it would rarely happen that an instance oc- 
curred of a child absolutely preferring the course of vice, with its certain punish- 
ment, to that of virtue, with its certain reward. 

The arts of reading. writing, and figuring are now the utmost that is ht in 
the generality of schools. ‘The two former are only the means of acquiring know- 
ledge ; the lattér is only the commencement of knowledge itself; itis the com- 
mencement of the calculating power, essentially necessary to the formation of a 
reasoning mind. Were children, previous to their being taught the pro forma 
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‘accomplisliments, to have questions put to them, in the answering of whieh they 


tyould have to exercise their infantine ingenuity, and their latent reason—questions 
involving the difference between good and bad, between just and unjust—we should 
doubtless have less of the peculations of servants and the embezzlement of: clerks, 
less of petty concealed dishonesty, less of open and daring crime. °. | 
In such a way weuld our author alter part of our present vicious social system, 
and such is one of the means he vehemently insists upon for reducing our criminal 
calendar. In a letter professedly written from a boy who had been convicted: of 
pitkpocketing, is the following passage:—“In our street, he who thieved most 
cleverly was the most admired, and the only disgrace that could be incurred was the 
shame of detection””’ Again: * I have heard of God, and hell, and the devil ; arid 
they oiice told me,-when the bell tolled at St. Giles’s, that people went there to 
pray that'they might jo to heaven ; but I saw nobody who seemed to believe this, 
and I thought these words, like many others, were only useful to swear by’ Be 
this an actual fact or not, it is not the less true as a description of the state of the 


moral condition of the lower classes. . The deficiency in education is with the legis- 


lattre a crime of omission; we now come to one of commission—of shameful spolia- 
on, and heartless robbery. We allude to the inclosure acts. The peasant bas 


hot. now the motive for industry he once had, for as our author says, “ after com- 


pellivg them to take refuge in large towns, and finally preventing their return, by 
passing within ‘these last. years four thousand inclosure bills, you have sewed 


‘their inheritance,” &¢,, He then proposes that a piece of ground should be’ given 


to each agriculturist as a stimulus to honourable labour; that it should be given 








than a nogfinal rent: ha 
. , as there now fs, every motive for , 
of the vicious, and’ on fir the honest poor.” Ta short, taws’ 
ve heen made for the protection arid the aristocracy, while the poor mart 
and his garden have been ucte ected ; or if attention has been called 'to him): 
it has only been to abridge him ‘Of his cémforts, or to assist in his punishment." 

The whole of the’ ‘is Valiiable, fitst in its tiumerons facts displaying our pre-' 
sént state Of trinie, and of the mal-administration of oar bad criminal law ; and, 
secondly, in thé remedies the ingenious, well-meaning author suggests for the ame 
Huration of those classés Tf Which crime’ ix ‘most found ‘to abound. As a composi-~ 
tion it is clear, concvise, and logital. In some féw instances there’is a little pedan-’ 
try of term, but it is well atoned for by the general warmth and eloquence with 
which the subjects are treated. wie 8 ; 


Domestic Manners and Social Condition of the White, Coloured, and Negro 
Population of the West Indies. By Mrs. Carmichael, Five Years a 
Resident in St. Vincent and Trinidad, 2 vols. : 


An air of candour seems to pervade these volumes ; and, from a superficial glance 
at their general contents, we should certainly give their author credit for the sin- 
cerity of her statements, without any deduction on the score of prejudice or party 
feeling. We are sorry that a closer examination strongly inclines us to draw a 
very different conclusion. The fairest professions are not always to be relied on ; 
aud when we see an angel of light in suspicious company, and employed on a mission 
that is at least equivocal,—instead of being dazzled by his effulgence, we should 
scrutinize his lower extremities : the cloven foot may be studiously covered, but not 
perfectly concealed. Though not avowedly a defence of the slave-holder, the slave- 
dealer, and the system of colonial slavery, as carried on in the West Indies, this 
work of Mrs. Carmichael is entirely in favour of them. The planters are alb 
humane ; the slaves are less their servants than their humble friends: those that 
drag them to the ship, and subject them to all the horrors of the middle passage, 
are the great instruments of improving their condition ; and there isnot ‘a slave 
of any character that does not shudder at the idea of returning to his native 
country,—who does not view it as a very bad land, and not for a moment to be 
compared with the West Indies, where the blessings of slavery far outweigh all 
the savage freedom of Africa. Far be it from Mrs. Carmichael to offer one word 
in favour of the abstract question ; yet it is strange that. in her view, it is only in 
the abstract that slavery is an evil,—its practical operation, it seems, is highly bene- 
ficial wo all parties. The slaves do not want freedom,—civilization is all that. is 
necessary to render them perfectly happy; but we are not told how men may. be 
held in the most servile bondage, aud yet advance in civilization. As fur ag Mrs. 
Carmivhael’s observation extended, the slaves were universally well-clad and fed ; 
the crop season was always with them a jayoeus harvest; and through the. year 
they revelled in luxury. Dancing and singing were the common recreations of 
every evening; and the writer records it as her deliberate conviction, that the. 
slaves of the colonies are in a far superior condition to that of the peasantry and 
manufacturers of Great Britain. To be sure, they are the greatest thieves and, 
liars upon earth,—so lazy and insolent—so brutish and besotved—that the best of 
them cannot be managed by any treatment short of systematic and unrelaxing 
evercion. No obligations can bind them; and the dread of insurrection from her 
own slaves, who had received from her the greatest consideration and kindness, 
whom she had nursed in sickness, and whose ignorance she had instructed,—was 
her principal inducement for relinquishing her slave property, quitting the island 
of Trinidad, and returning to Scotland, where, alas ! she is exposed to no peril from 
the virtues of a slave population. Mrs. Carmichael, in labouring to make the best 
of her case as the advocate of the planters against the enemies of slavery in the 
British legislature, has not only failed, but has indirectly, and therefore with the 
greatest effect, corroborated the testimony of those whosé evidence she has 
attempted to impugn. The facts are few and insulated ; they have also been got 
up with great care, and with the implied, if not the avowed vbject of destroying 
the impressions hostile to slavery which exist in this cotintry.  ** Before the agita- 
tion of the question by the present Government,” (but, not. befoge it had been de- 
cided by public opinion,) Mrs. C. informs us “.thas heg.maauscript was on the 
point of publication by an eminent house, with the special recommendation of an 
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body of men,” Here, at least, nt ys qin of. 

chael has written for the merid lye st ae a TT the, pros. 
slavery, people in Great Britain are the aaah and recommenders. of her box 
And yet, after all, what does it disprove ? Has it w the force of the volumes 
of.evidence by creditable and impartial witnesses which lie on the table of Parlia- 
ment, and,which are familiar to the. nation ?, Many of Mrs,,Carmichael’s state- 
ments may be strictly true, and she may, have had too muc¢l honour to assert a 
deliberate falsehood ; and yet the apposite, eeateenrts of other witnesses. may. be. 
equally true. . The testimonies are, not given, to the same facts; what, Mrs. Carmi-, 
chael did not see, ather reapectable individuals did ; and an accurate judgment, can 
ouly .be.formed of the whole question by 9 close examination of its apparently 
conflicting parts. 

Mrs. Carmichael’s enmity to the missionaries reflects little credit “upon her 
Christian charity and zeal. She professes, indeed, to regard the religious instruc 
tion of the negroes as indispensable to the improvement of their character ; yet she 
evdeavonrs to cover with ridicule and contempt the only men, except the t the Gutholies, 
who have entered, he.rt and soul, upou the great enterprise of their conversion. 
When Mrs. Carmichael tells us that the Church of England is alone qualitieil to 
teach Christianity to slaves, and intimates that attempts from all other quarters 
‘should be discouraged, we begin to question the sincerity of the desire she ex- 
presses for their spiritual illumination, She well knows what kind and what 
amount of instruction the Church of Kngland has afforded to the slave population 
of the West Indies; she also well knows the secret of all the persecuting enmity 
which now rages so furiously against the missionaries. 

Mrs. Carmichael’s volumes have appeared somewhat late: the controversy is 
decided. Planters and slaves must henceforth stand in a different relation to each 
other. Their present domestic manuers and social condition are undergoing a rapid 
(we wish we could add a beneficial) change. That universal improvement will be 
the final result we cannot doubt; but the Government plan does not appear to us 
tm meet the principal difficulties of the case. Still we regard with indulgence, and 
weleome with gratitude, any measure that gives the sanction of law to the fiat of 
Providence, and proclaims tu the colonies that “ suavey 18 NO MORE.’ 


The Peasant's Posy; consisting of Miscellaneous Poems, Sonnets, and 
Songs. By Robert Mac Burnie. 


When an English peasant earns an independence, the utmost that can be ex- 
pected of him is. that he will become the first man in his club, or bustle mayni. 
ficently in parish affairs. But when a Scotsman makes a fortune south of the 
Tweed, it is ten to one but he establishes a Sunday school in his adopted town or 
village. The author before us, once we believe a hawker, claims the high honour 
of having established the Mechanics’ Institute at Worksop, Nottinghamshire, where 
he tow “ hums o’er his hive,” a comfortable tradesman. We know not that he is 
related in blood to the Ayrshire Plonghman, though his name is similar ; but he was 
born hear Dumfries, and boasts that, when a child, Burns often carried him in his 
arms.’ His poems are full of piety, simplicity, and truth, and, as our extracts will 
bean show that he has not forgotten his country, * the land ‘of the mountain and 
the ood. ed 
“ Rear’d in a peasant’s rude sequester'd cot, 

By craggy Clouden’s rapid-running stream, 

Still memory haunts that dear romantic spot, 

Where nature's beauties far superior seem 

To aught in cities found; though craftsmen deem 

Their works ingenious, elegant, and bland ; 

Still. of the waters, woods, and wilds | dream, 

Or flowery fields, and shadowy mountains grand.” 
“ SONG. 

“ The red clouds o’ e’en had forsaken the sky, 

And the night was baith gloomy and chill, 

When I pu’d down my cudgel, on purpose to hie 

Awa’ to sweet Meg o’ the Mill. 

.“ Her mo =m distant twelve furlongs and mair, 
ot Pie tasten’ thongh otveimes asen Were 
» tho " 
dear was sweet Meg 0” ihe Mill. Hn 
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“Winter Le¢tures;/a'Séries of Discourses iMustrative of Divine Dispensation. 
noe Jeobls aid to Josme seh Bay. @baredt ot) yor sili 


“Tha title of this volume conveys not the smallest idea of its contents to the 
general reader. It consists, in fact, of a series of sermons delivered suring the 
vintér season to whe oanronenyon under the author's pastoral care. The subjects 
‘ate of the greatest possible interest in themselves, and they are still more important 
as they bear upon the evidence which supports the divine authority of the Scriptures, 
and the conseqnent.truth of the Christian religion. They are fine specimens of 

ulpit instruction, Their arguments cannot fail to convince the ju nt, nor 

lreir eloquence to warm the heart. How is it that in the composition of sermons 
the dissenters so far excel the clergy of the establishment? 


Address delivered in the Senate House in Cambridge, June 25, 1833) 
By the Rev. W. Whewell, M.A. | , 


The opening address of Professor W hewell, pronounced, before the third meeting 
of the British Association, is in every way worthy the name.of the anthor, andthe 
occasion on,which it was delivered. It presents us.with a brief abstract of she con- 
tents of the Report applied for by the meeting at York in 1831, on the several 
jects of Physical Astronomy, Meteorology, Thermo-Electricity, Chemical, Science, 
Geology, &c. The progress made in each of these branches of science is mentioned, 
as well as the results which may fairly be expected from the future labours of an 
institution which has proved so successful in its infancy,, Respecting the true mature 
of that institution itself, Professor Whewell appears to have taken so just a view, 
that we cannot refrain from quoting it in his own words, contained in the casengee- 


tory part of his discourse. 


“* We.do not believe,” he says, ‘‘ in the omnipotence of a parliament of the scientific world. 
We know that the progress of discovery can be no more suddenly accelerated b a wor of 
‘command uttered by a multitude than by a single voice. There is, as was long ago said, fo 
royal road to knowledge, no possibility of shortening the way, because he who ' wishes'to ‘travel 
along It is the most powerful onc; and justas little is there any mode of making it short, bectuse 
they who press forward are many. We must all start from our actual position, and we éannot 
accelerate our advance by any method of giving to each man his fhile of the road. Yet something 
we may do; we may take care that those who come ready and willing for the: road, shall start 
from the proper point, and in the proper direction ; shall not serambie over broken ground, when 
there is a causeway para!le! to their path. nor set off confidently from en advanced point, when 
the Grat steps of the road are still doubtful; shall not waste theirspowers,in senesting Siamante 
.where movement is not progress ; and shall have pointed ont to t PU RR RDET 8S, AF bt 
through the dense and deep screen which divides us from the next ght region of phil ont al 
‘trath. We cannot create, we cannot even direct, the powers of disco bit we ‘may per ii s 
ald them to direct themselves; we may perhaps enable thein to rireted that of ts ate teddy 
~adthire their suceess ; and willing, so far'as ff is possible for intellects’ of a itt 


common , to 
‘minister to their exertions.” ® 


r itt tersiosieds 2 buom 
velqeib $3 Je eiqmnsiie ¢id ; yoera 
.. Such is the modest and honourable feeling with which the:professar enters, pon 
his subject. The remainder of his address is a: commentaty upon [the same text, 
everywhere distinguished by candour and liberality ‘of! semtiment,and a truedesige 
“to Tender science what it should ever have been considered+~x generat field fon: the 
exercise of talent and industry, by whomsopver: posseséed,:and i - 
ing. Professor Whewell, however, does not stop here. He has added some very 
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important renfarke pon: the relative value ef) theoretical and experimental know: 
ledge, and held the balance between the two with: s steady atid unprejudiced hand, 
Finally, he has turneé the vecaston to the *illastration ‘of &'triéral truth, more im- 

t than any which the art” or perseverance UP nian ‘has ‘succeeded in wresting 


portan 
from the material world, in a few eloquen hs upon the very limited know- 
ledge attainable by human nature, pander, the, best, eve tances, and the little 
reason which the true ohilespphor, e al AS, oF, ing that feeling of 


ride, which has in many instances..at upon | sueeese In scientific research. 
More in favour of this elegant pamphlet we have not space to say. The tation 
of its author is toa well eatabtished to derive much addition ‘from its publication ; 
but it will at least show that, in selécti W proper person to ‘point out the general 
result of the last year’s labotir to the’ Bethan Asso ii, the’ thoice of its president 
could not have been better direéted? °°? YOU S Be Bh ees 


Lives of the most Eminent Sovereigns, of Modern Europe... Written bya 
Father for the Instruction aad Amusement of his eldest Son. 


_,Apeculiarly melancholy interest attaches to this work, the posthumons prouc- 
tion Bra nobleman respected for his amiable qualities and literacy tastes, ie x a 
youth warranted the presumption that many years bi remained for their exercise. 

e understand that the last sheet was corrected by Lord Dover only a few days 
before his death. The dedication to his little son, rendered affecting by the subse 
quentevent, is as creditable to the author’s feelings as the narratives themselves are 
to his understanding and talent. After a brief summary and contrast of the cha- 
racters and exploits of the monarchs whose lives are delineated in the volume, it 
thus concludes :— 


“* I trust you will ever bear in mind, that it is not the most showy and brilliant actions of 
kings which ought to be admired, but those which have for their object the benefit and happiness 
of thefr-people. You must, above all, never forget, that no acts of fallible human natute can 
be really and thoroughly good, which are not founded in a sincere piety and a desire for the 
glory of the Almighty.” 


"The biographies are four in number, having for their subjects Gustavus A us, 
John Sobieski; Peter the Great, and Frederick the Great. Of the interest belong. 
ing to each’ it would be superfluous to speak ; and we will merely observe that, whi 
théy are 80 treated as to win the attention of the young, and convey also useful 
friorals to their minds, children of a larger growth will derive much pleasure, and, 
it'may be; some information from a perusal. 


The Poenis' of Drummond of Hawthornden, with Life, by Peter 
Cunningham. 


There is no class of readers whose approbation is more hearty and unreserved, 
where it is accorded, than that of the lovers of poetry; and a reprint of the works 
of Drummond is a service to literature which they will certainly hail with no 
stinted welcome. In the execution of his editorial office, Mr. Cunningham has 
-Joade certain exelusions which he has rightly deemed advantageous ; for there are 
poems and passages in the works of this, as of most of the other sons of Apollo be- 
longing wo, the same. date, that may safely continue obsolete for more than one 
reason. :Jf we have anything further to hint on this head, it is, indeed, that the 
‘editor hasbeen somewhat too sparing in his eliminations,—too indulgent towards 
those pauegyrical pieces in which the mist of adulation has left the lustre of the 
poetry scarcely discernible. ‘In these days of abated reverence for some of the less 
‘réASitihble claims’ of royalty, sath compositions as ** The River of Forth feasting,’’ 
atid the'*'s es to King Charles,”* in which the universe is ransacked for the 
extortion of Compliments, and the most abject servility of sentiment is, made a 
rd Hy sith ¥ good judgment and discretion, have been refused book-room. 
.) Jdilegance.and tenderness are 4 best, as they are indeed the highest, of. Drum- 
mond’s characteristics. In vigour and search of thought he has been su by 
many ; his attempts at the display of power having been too often, in fact, little 
‘better shan manifestations of extravagance: but in grace and gentle feeling he has 
few equalss:()] tis; in/his:sonnets that he shines with that mild effulgence which is 
chi beso attribute, and which: Petrarch ‘himself has for ever fixed > connie 
‘scharhs pet taining, to-these igen of-the mind: In many of these, like P » he 
deplores tivedeparture,and deifies the perfections, of a lost love; and nearly all 
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“ doy NWO gentle tides thas.oo your temples. flow; uli ai +8 ,30 
Nor temp » Spread wi viegin snow ; =. Steamist 
' Nor snow of cheeks with bn grata euroll’d ;— . = 
i Trust not those shifding lights Which wrought my woe, sat, ‘ilihcanib 
ai tu ') When firet I did their azure rays behvld , . 
’ _ Nor voice, whose sounds more strange effects do show 
Thap of the Dheacian harper have been told ! 
Look to this dying lily—fading rose-- 
Dark hyacinth—of late whose biushing beams 
Made all the neighbouring herbs and grasa rejoice,— 
And think how little is "twixt life’s extremes ! 
‘The cruel tyrant that did kil those flowers 
Shall once, ah me! not spare that spring of yours.” 


The classical spirit of antiquity, which was so ardently songht and cherished at 
the revival of literature in Kurope,—which was courted, and even worshipped, hy 
our writers of the Elizabethan age.—and which continued, for a time subsequent 
to that period. to reveive the homage of our poets,—is very apparently and devoutly 
cultivated by Drummond. Many of his pieces breathe the very air of older hixtory 
and mythology. His transfusions from the old Heliconian fount are truly deli- 
cious for those who can appreciate their taste; but let none hope to relish thoroughly 
and with richest zest the productions of Drummond who are not tolerahly familiar 
with their Ovid. Here are two lines embodying a picture fit to be rendered on 
canvass by Poussin himself :— 


* And those mad Corybaats, who dance and glow 
On Dindimus’ high tops with frantic fire!” 


Occasionally, however, with Drummond, as with many other worshippers of the 
antique, this fine partiality is corrupted into a lower passion,—the love of Latinized 
terms,—as in the subjoined instance :— 


* Here is the fainting grass where she did lie! 
With roses here she stellified the ground |” 


A “ Life of the Poet,” furnished by the editor. and not more: favourably drawn 
than ix allowable to the enthusiasm of a compatriot, enhances the interest of this 
volume. With the spirit of his attempt to rescne Drummond's character from the 
asperities penned by Mr. Gifford. we fully concur; but the political helotry of 
Drummond, which has given so much offence to the manly spirit of Mr. Camphell, 
is not susceptible of an equally satisfactory exculpation. Something of the bias of 
Drummond's mind on public matters may be seen in the subjoined epigram, which 
shows that which we have experience of at all times.—namely, that fawning and 
biting are not incompatible qualities. It is, nevertheless, ingeniously imagined ; 
and we have only to hope, in presenting it, that no orer-worked member of olir 
existing Parliament will conceive annoyance at the allusion with which it termi- 
nates :— 

“ When lately Pym descended into hell, 
Ere he the cups of Lethe did carouse, 
What place thit wis, he called aloud to tell.— 
To whom a devil—‘ This is the Lower House!” 


Tt is with regret that we haye to notice in a book so neatly gat up as this, an 
editorial lapse which has permitted the double insertion of several of the. pieces. 
The sonnets numbered 83. 84. and 85 are identical with those numbered 192, 193, 
and 194, besides several other similar instances. 

If we have freely commented on the faults of the work, we have.done sounder. 
the impression that, to the young, injudicious praise is always dangerous. ..We 
may safely, however, congratulate Mr. Cunningham on the commencement of hia | 
career in literature. He will, we trust, follow in more ways than one the course of 
his excellent and accomplished father ; and with such early schooling as he must 
have had, we may anticipate for him full success. 
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-wollol Mantal’of Experiments Ilustrative of Chemical Science." °"' ’ 


A more useful little volume on Experimental Chemistry than Mr. Murray's we 
do not remember to have seen. His work is, in every sense of the word, a manual ; 
not, a8 is the case with many treatises bearing the same name, encumbering the 
student with a long preparatory dissertation, occupying half the space allotted to 
the subject, nor, on the other hand, presenting a mere collection of facts, without 
any reference to the laws to which they owe their existence. . Every experiment is 
briefly but clearly accounted for, and the directions for its performance given as 
concisely as is consistent with perspicuity. By this means the practical chemist 
will find that he has a much greater quantity of useful matter imhis hands than 
from the size of the volume, he may have been induced to expect. Another ground 
for commendation is the real utility which characterises most of the experiments, 
They are not intended merely to amuse, butin a great variety of eases bear directly 
or indirectly on domestic economy, and the wants and conveniences of every-day 
life. The introductory pages of the volume are devoted to an explanation of the 
beautiful theory of definite proportions. To this succeeds a course of experiments 
illustrative of chemical affinity, the Jrvnerniee of caloric, combustion, &c., many 
selected from the best authorities, and a considerable number original. The most 
useful part of the work, however, as it appears to us, is contained in the chapter on 
the application of tests for the discqvery of metallic poisons, with rules for the ana- 
lysis of mineral waters. Unquestionably no part of chemical science is more valu- 
able than this; and yet in how few works do we find a list of tests or directions for 
einploying them! Poison is administered in so many shapes to the * discerning 
public,” in this period of remorseless adulteration, that it becomes a law of neces- 
sity to place the means of detecting it, wherever this is possible, in everybody's 
hands. Mr. Murray has added a nomenclature of the substances most used by 
chemists under their ancient and modern names, upon which none, who are ac- 
quainted with the rise and progress of this fascinating science, will look without a 
feeling of interest, since it shows, at a glance, its past and present condition ; while, 
at the same time, in regarding the fanciful names which we occasionally encounter, 
the memory will revert with respect to those ancient and indefatigable * philoso. 
phers by fire,” to whose labours, impeded as they were by the union of imaginary 
principles with real facts, we are so greatly indebted for the present advanced con- 
dition of material analysis. The remainder of the volume is devoted to a table of 
technical terms, a list of re-agents, and a description of some particular apparatus. 
Among these we have to mention Mr. Murray's invention to explain the phenome. 
non of the Geysers as particularly ingenious. This little work has already reached 
a third edition,—a sufficiently evident proof of its general usefulness ; but we are 
warranted in anticipating for it a still more extensive circulation, from the ability 
with which it is compiled, and the very moderate price of its purchase. 


Zenobia, a Drama; and other Poems. By J. Ford, M.D. 


In “ Zenobia’’ there is not much to admire, and as little to offend. It is a dra- 
matic poem of that order for which the delicacy of our continental neighbours has 
found a very fit and appropriate title under the term ** vers domesfigurs.” Towards 
literary productions of this description there is every reason why criticism should 
be exercised as gently as possible. ‘There is nothing very exalted in their pretensions, 
and they may be safely suffered to pursue the noiseless tenour of their way, com- 
mended in the circle of the author's immediate friends, prized where he himself 
would most wish them to be valued. and secure from the noisy artillery of censors 
and reviewers by the limited publicity to which they attain. Dr. Ford has some 
taste of the “ belles le/tres,’ and is a very fair versifier; but candour compels us to 
state it as our conviction, that he is yet no poet. The subject which he has chosen 
for his translation is also unhappy. There is certainly not sufficient interest in the 
drama to pay for the labour of transferring it into a different tongue. The minor 
poems are of a rather better order ; and in the lirtle piece entitled the “ World,” a 
considerable degree of power, over a rather difficult stanza, is displayed. If Dr. 
Ford should continue to feel disposed to devote his leisure hours to the Muses, 
lyticverse is that in which he may most reasonably expect to succeed. To the 
more lengthened and sustained labours of poetry he is certainly unequal. 
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mentary Work! onl thie Art Of Drawitg ‘the "The Khtin’s Tale; @'Tale of the Caravan. 
Ditnghte $foVeseeie, with 6 large Plates of serail.) By’ J. By Fraser, Betng Vol. VIT. of 
approved Merchant Vessels. By T. Richard-. » the Library of Romance. 19mo. 6s. bds. 
soni! 4tds W. Bdae) Soe 0) bel . A Guide toan * Irish Gentleman in Search 
The Poems of Drummond of Hawthornden, of a Religion.”” By the Rev. M, O'Sullivan, 
with, Life... By P, Cunningham. fc, 8vo, l2mo, 7s. 6d, bds, , 
. pes. Archbishop Cranmer'’s Works, 4 vols, 8vo. 
éwton’s Principia, a newedition. ByLe 2. 10s. 6d, bds. 
Sear and Jaquier. @ vols. royal vo. 1. 5s. Botanical Register. By Professor Lindley 
bas. Vol. V. new series, 8vo. 9. 10s. cloth. 
Lives of the most eminent Sovereigns of Mémoires du Mareschal Ney. 2 vols: 8vo. 
Modern Europe, written by Jord Dover, for § 18s. sewed. we 200m 
the instruction and amusement of his eldest Domestic Manners and Social Condition 6f 
Sen. Royal l8mo. 8s. bds. the Population of the West Indies. By Mrs: 
Familiar Letters and Miscellaneous Papers. Carmichael. 2 vols.8vo.. 2)s, bds. riety 
By Benj. Franklin, edited by Jared Sparks. Old Bailey Experience, Criminal Jurigpru, 





l2mo. 7s. bds. dence, and the Actual Working of our Penal 
Journals of Excursions in the Alps. By Code, Syo, 12s. bds. pe 

W. Brockedon. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. Demetrius; a Tale of Modern Greece, with 
Conrad Blessington, a Tale. By a Lady. other Poems. By Agnes Strickland. 19mo. 

Svo. . 74. bds. 5s. bds. 1 at 





LITERARY REPORT. 


A. Work, by Lady Charlotte Bury, on the the title of Social Evilsand their Remedy 5” 
“ Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany,” is in the first No. is to be entitled “ The Mechanic.” 
the press, “Hints for the Cultivation of Fruits and 

“* Principles of Geometry, familiarly illus- = Flowers,” by Martin Woyle. = 
trated and applied to a variety of the most ** Ecclesiastical Estallishments opposed 
usefal Parposes, for the Instruction of Young = alike to Politica) Equity and Christian Law,” 
Persons,” by the Rey. Dr. W. Ritchie, F.R.S. by the Rev. David Young of Perth. © '!' * 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at the Royal The first Number of a New ‘English Ver 
Institution and University of London. sion of the great Work of Cavier,:‘ Le Higad 

* Herodotus, from the Text of Schweigheeu- — Animal, or the Animal Kingdom??) <1) 9:1) Wo 
ser, and Collation with the Text of Professor “ Deontology, or the Science af, Morality,'! 


Gaisford,” edited by G. Long, Esq., A.M. &e., from the MSS. of Je meee 
Olympia Morata, her Times, Life, and ranged and edited by pr Heetie ha ames 
Writings,” by the Aathor of ** Selwyn.” Allan Cunningham, we hear, has a new edi- 

* Mr. Agassiz’s Journey to Switzerland, and tion and a new Life of Burne” ih and He 
Pedestrian Tours in that Country.” has obtained, atid is stfll obtaining, Hew itat- 


Mra. Bray is preparing a uniform edition of ter, poems, letters, and anecdotes from many 
her very popular ‘‘ Historical and Legendary sources. The work will extend to six volume: 
Romances,” to be published in monthly _ the first. to contain the life, the otheb fivd the 
volumes. poems, letters; songs, xzemarks, and memos 

The Rev.Charies Tayler has commenceda = randa, and each volume, will be: iltestsated, 
riés of Narratives, in the same style and on _ with two landsca ras 
8 mo 


Se ces bablents as Miss Martineau's Politi. on whe artite ae Ney 
eal Works, to be published quarterly, under ‘in the counties ‘Ayr’ Duties. hoo biti 
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THE DRAMA, 

2AOVTA dhe Saddte, LO. TALI 
. av ecema from. Figaro, the opera of the Semiramidesand,a scena, fre deen alee, 
were the last, pieces in wileh Baten egenueal » She was abet utmoeat 
enthusiasm, alch we think we have irs “cere | with greater effect. Admira- 
tion, however, dwelt upon every note she uttered, aiid Jong-continued»platdits ypro. 
clsimed how great a fuvourite was'about to belost.’ ‘Tre that'pare ‘of Antia Bolenw, 
where het mtr — greyed cere! aye nie ‘and 
fidirdgped queen fancies Yo ‘her fretizy that she fs again’ the’ parti = 
pyth Neier and he te swab de hat treacherous i f 
tively seeking for, and unhappily discovering, that the, accustomed etown.i§ 
lo on her aM ga Bag of. horror, her. attitude of, ea ae pealy 
wierlaes She is, without exeeption,-the most. wonderful woman, we; bave, aver 
known to tread the Italian stage. So, too, the audience appeared: to:think s and 
en the dropping of the curtain she was loudly called for, and came -to the front 
of the stage to receive their gratulations. Kven in this the superiority of getifus 
was evident. Her acknowledgments to the audience ‘were made in no &t nity 
proved by dancing-masters and boarding-school misses—they were the bendifigs 


relly 


rm grpret ul, and delighted spirit, proud of the honour she had achieved forks 
an 





AX 


happy in perceiving its effects... Her graceful inclinations to the au 
made with a reverential, respect and with all. the dignity of feeling, were of the 
most sweet and winning description.. When about to make her exit, a bowguet of 
flowers from a neighbouring box was thrown on the stage; and. we should pity the 
wantof feeling and taste in that man who witnessed the way the favour was res 
ceived and acknowledged, and who failed to pronounce it one of the Uwe of 
theutrical treats. The manner was altogether beyond anything that description 
cotild convey. “ The world’s good wishes went’’ with her; and the drama will to 
us be a dreary and desolate waste till Pasta returns, 


“VICTORIA. 


' The King's Fool has been the principal object of attraction at this theatre, and has 
most unaccountably produced audiences. It is a play of a certain merit; that is, 
there are certain portions of it that are interesting. The King's Fool is a villain 
par excellence, but a villain of a most unnatural kind, and such an one as never 
existed. There is a refinement of feeling and a delicacy of sentiment in his inter- 
course with his daughter that hevér yet appertained toa scoundrel ; yet the Fool in 
this play is as malicious, designing, and heartless a rascal as ever infested the pre- 
citicts OF a Court; ‘und is thefefore an unnatural character, as refined goodness and 
cottipleté baseness cannot co-exist, Moreover the character is a-fuilare ‘in’ atiother 
partictlat. “There never was about the person of a king, not even in the most 
glorious days of the follies of chivalry, so sensitive a gentleman and so witless an 
a as the King’s Fool Mr, Warde is compelled to personate. They were y 
a little idiotie, very fanciful, and consequently witty, with a good deal of that 
matlignity, of .disposition which delights itself in petty annoyances, but never rises 
ta the height and dignity of a scheme of deadly malice. Again; the improbability 
of the matter:makes it irretrievably bad. The Fool is made to entertain a design 
against ‘the life of the king, Francis I.; and his hired assassins are made— 
suth'f¥' the pietical retribution—to slay the Fool’s own loved daughter in his 
stead : historically” bad, and inexcusably so, for it is not founded on enough 
of tact” to ‘excuse, the fiction, It is so revolting to the feelings, and, at. the 
same time, so. far remoyed, from that degree of probability necessary to give that 
appearanee, of, truth, without which the drama cannot be interesting, that, we 
repeat aur surprisethat inshould have attracted somuch attention. The acting, too, 
of Mv.\Wardeis essentially bad ; and, in saying so, we do not compare him with other 
actors, but with himself” In other characters he never appeared so much the actor 
aurdaiy fittle the’ character, as he does in the present piece. His malice is ‘all *pro- 
claimed with a sniéet in Dissencenanice, when the commonest cunning would have 
mongeggh knaye Mr, Warde, personates to conceal his bad feeling, | His affettioii,’ 
too, as exhibited towards his daughter, is all maudlin,—a mixture of wheedling, 
whining, and crabbed and stupid suspicion,—suspicion, too, expressed violently by 
the actor, where the author nevér intended half such intensity. In short, we never 
saw Mr. Warde to so much disadvantage; and we are happy in being able to add, 
that we think we are not likely to so see him again, as it must have been a strong 
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and original misconception of the character that induced the ecient 


which we complain; and this is a fatilt that Mr. Warde does not Pander. 
Miss Jarman, ws the daughter, did full credit to her character, which was an excel- 
lent’ one as far as it went, though not far removed above the commonplace’ of 
stage hervines. Ned/ Gwynne continties a stock piece. ue 


| MAYMARKRT. [Yo aif grey 

and Thishe, a new one-act’ piece, by Mr. C. Mathews, ha as Well 

ved as such an agreeable sort of trifle shonld be. Mr, Buckstone, as the tailor 

iw the pees, who courts hiis love through a wall, and whose conversation is “ ‘made 
up of shreds and patches,” is particularly humorvus and clever. The foundation bf 
the story is stated to be from Kotzebue. The usual run of pieces has been gone 
through ; and except the eireumstance of Mr. Elton playing Shylock, there has been 
noth uf more than ordinary attraction. The house has been generally well filled. 


ADELPHI. 


Nero, or the Roman-tick Fiddler, has been the last of the Adelphi sqnibs. Mr. 
Reeve is in this, as he is in most matters at the Adelphi, the chief prop. The 
fame repetition of the same sort of punning, the same vulgar stage tricks, compose 
the me ype A of the piece; and though they may be laughable, are not such as 
meet with sober approbation. Mr. Reeve, who is the very Silenus of fun, replete 
with joke, and teeming with notions of the ludicrous, is in this piece particularly 
happy, and particularly bad. He is happy, for laughter is a necessity upon looking 
at him,—he is bad, for he puts out the other actors, and says “ more than is put 
down in the hook.” We should recommend this original and facetious actor to gag 
less, and to study some few characters of a highér order. To look at him is w 
laugh ; his eye twinkles with wicked roguery, his very nose twitches with fun ; the 
fat on his sides is shaking with the chuckling laughter of an exhaustless merri- 


rag 


‘ ment; and he isthe god of jolly, hearty, vulgar mirth, and not an actor. 





VARIETIES. 


Emigration.—Amongst the interesting papers laid before the House of Commons 
are the extracts of the Correspondence of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, on 
the subject of Emigration, with official personages employed in the British Colonies. 
With reference two Canada, it appears that in 1832 the number of emigrants arrived 
and actually settled in the provinces during that year, amounted to 55,000 persons : 
and that they brought with them a capital of from six to seven hundred theuyand 
pounds sterling—one individual alone having credit on the Quebec Bank for 16,000/. 
and another for 4000. The reports speak of the great change observable in. the 
condition of the latest emigrants, they being, for the most part, of respectable 
character and in good circumstances. The number of emigrants who perished by 
Cholera amounted to 2350 persons. The demand for labourers appears. to’ | 
greatly on the increase, and varies from 2s. 6d. to 7s, 6d. per diem. e number of 
emigrants sent out by parish aid, for the year 1832, was 4988. r 

The number of persons emploved in the department of the Customs in fhe ge 
1819 was 2,000; their salaries, 277,913/. 10s. 2¢. In 1832 the number emplived 
was 1654; salaries, 243,678/. I4s. lld. ; making a reduction, sinve 1819, of 346 

rsons and 34,134/. lis. 3d. The gross receipt of revenue collected in the-portwf 

mdon for the year 1819 was 7,749,463/. at a rate of 32. 11s. B§d. per cent. In 
1832 the revenue was 9,434,154/., at a rate of 2/. 11s. 33d. per cent, 


The total amount of Bank Annuities standing im the name of the Aceountant- 
General of the High Court of Chancery, on the 3istof May, 1633; was 39,285,887/. 
le. 6d. ‘The total amount of the said Annuities, upon which no dividends, have for 
the several terms of years after-mentioned been paid or applied to or dur the benefit 
of any of the parties interested therein is as follows:—5 years and, under, k@ years, 
1080384. lds, 1id.; 10 years and under 15 years, 74,693/. 9s, 4d.;.15 years and 
under 20 years, 29,237/. 8s. Gd.; 20 years and upwards, 140;2604.18% ga jou 

The total expense of the Constabulary Force in Ireland, amonuted. in, 1830, to 
262,46 Wd. 10s. Ge. ; 1831, 273,962. 7s. Id. > 1832, 292,820. Be. Dhed. » Bree 

The number of persons admitted as Fellows of the Royal College of Ph 
from the Ist of January, 1823, to 3st of December, 1832, is 41, and the 





Varieties. Pat 
admitted. during the period is 117, Th each Fellow 
Ee tials AOL, 400 sremaees ier, Doone. ' vrhctage bay o 


amount, to, 95h, | 
. cleo of the woe for the last four: has, not equalled its expenditure, 
at a BFR nting to.4,115/. 16s, 6¢., and the latter to 4.8214, 128,, The original 
ilding for the meetings of the corporation waa purebased and added to by the 
private subscriptions of the Fellows of that time; and when burnt down at the 
t fire of London, the edifice in Wareiek Lane was built at the cost of the 
Follows, The present uilding, in; Pall, Mall Kast was erected at.an expense of 
25.0001, raized by the rale of the premises) in, Warwiek, Lane, whieltvielded 
9,0002.,.a donation of 2,000 from the trustees of, Dr..Radclifie, and the deficiendy 
made up by subscriptions, | The College has never received pecuniany aid from the 
crown since its foundation, ms F oor betnge ai wae odds 
From the accounts laid before the Honise of Commons, relating to theestablishment 
of the British Museum, it appears that in 182b the library contained 17}937 MSS., 
and 16,423 charters, &c. In 1832, these were abgmented to 21,604 MSS., and 
19,093 charters. In 1821, the number of volumes of printed books amounted to 
115,026 ; in 1832 to 218,957; and 14,410 duplicate works have been disposed of, 
the Ruyal Society and at pulilic auction. “The ptiblication of the fac-simile of the 
Alexandrian MS., and of which scarcely half'a dizen copies have been sold, dost the 
pulilie, from 1821 to 1838, the sum of 2,772/. 7s. Od; and 8,204/, 18s. Bd, was 
experided during the same period on the publication of the Ga/fery of Antiginties, of 
whith 1,000 copies of each volume were printed, and for which there being no 
demand, are still in hand. The publication of the catalogue of wi cont 
B072. 19%. 34.; of the Anglo-Gallie coins, 1767. 2e. 10d.; and of Mr. Payne Knight's 
collection of Gréek coins, 282/. 108.94 Of the Synopsis of the Bricish Museum 
thitteen editions have been printed, comprising 39,290 copies, and the entire number 
a'most sold. ‘The vost of printing appears to be about 2,539/. aud the receipts by 
sule about 3.8987, 


The amounts of the gross and net incomes of parochial benefices in Ireland, as 
far as the returns have been received, are as follow :—Number of returns received : 
Armagh, 341; Dublin, 275; Cashel, 352; Tuam, 116; total, 1,124 Gross 
income : Armagh, 221,297/. 4s 1d.; Dublin, 102.2567. Os. 8d.; Cashel, 165,006/. 8s. 
10d.; Tuam, 37.576/. 14* Od: total, 526 196/. 7s 4d. Net income: Armagh, 
200.467/. 16s. Yd.; Dublin, 91,9434. 3s. 5d.; Cashel, 152,000/. 178. 8¢.; Tuam, 
33,854/. 9s: total, 478.3461. 6s. 10d. Returns outstanding: Armagh, 66; Dublin, 

0; Cashel 11); Tuam. 25; total. 272. Total number of returns : Armagh, 507 ; 

ublin, 345; Cashel, 463; Tuam, 141: total, 1.456. N 


The number of persons who held situations in the public departments of the 
United Kingdom at the close of the year 1821 was 26,850; and the amount of 
their sularies was 3,772,805/. In 1832 the number was 21.305; salaries, 2,819,622; 
making a reduction of 5,.758/, and 965,240/. As vacancies occur, 114 places are 
murked for reduction, which have salaries amounting to 73,0062. 


The sum laid out by the Board of Works upon the old and new buildings of the 
British Museum, from the 5th of January, 1821, to 3lst March, 1833, is 2276604. 
10s Od.; and the probable expense of the north wing, now proposed to be carried 
into execution, according to the plan of Sir Robert Smirke, is 70,0002. 


The quantities of coals, cinders, and culm, exported from the United Kingdom 
during the years 1830, 1831, and 1832, with the amount of duties thereon, are as 
fullows 1+ 


Coals and 
Cinders. Duty. Small Coals, Duty. Culm. Duty, 


1630. . . 955,109 . ¢ 42,482 , . BB7I7 . . B96 . . BB. ., Bh 
SSI. 6 1888,18S yoy B65... «18213... 184. Cw CSC“ 
\" 3833, ile “te 370,282 * 34,445 ‘ ° 217.836 . . 22,253 . . 3238 . . 7 


Between the years 1800 and 1831, the Bank of England have paid upon in- 
demnity for Bank notes wholly lost or destroved, 64,237/. Post bills, 40.662/. 17s. 
Wt.’ Bunk notes, partly lo«t or destroyed, 124.767/. Post bills, ditto, 12,2864 4s. 
7#:, Making'a total of 2417:953/, 2s: 6d. The Bank of England notes which have 
not been paid into the Bank gu late as the 2d of November, 183), and which were 
Tasted | frony its forindation in 1697, to the year 1764. are as follows :—Of 10/,, 
2418; of 15/., 892; oF 207, 11,803; of 26/., 3968; of 30/., 3816; of 407, 2549; 
Of G04, 8872; of.:100/., 9692; of 200/., 2444; of 300/., 1023; of 5001, 34005 of 
BOO; BH bie 1h ee BL - to tel oz ax07} 
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Totalamoust inEngiand . . 8316631 . ... ~S7SLI3L + «1,886,520 
The increase is 2 per cent. in Chester ; 3 in Derby; 3 in Gloucestershire; 1 in 
Herefordshire; 3 in Lancashire; 2 in ire ; 2 in Notti 


nghamshire ; 
5 in Oxfordshire ; 2 in Salop ; nothing in Stafford ; 4 in Warwickshire ; 4 in Wor 
cestershire. 


The East India Company granted, in 1796, the sum of 378,545/. 
to commanders of ships in their service for resuniption of bottoms of their ships. 


The population of London in 1750 was 676,250; in 1801, 900,000 ; and now, 
with the suburbs, it amounts to a million and a half. 


The increase of population in the districts of England and Wales has been -as 
follows, from 1700 to 1831 :—Agricultural counties, 84 per cent.; metropolitan 
counties, 147; and manufacturing counties, 295. 


The sum of 20,000/. is required to enable his Majesty to issue money for the 


education of the children of the poorer classes in Great Britain in the endi 
3ist March, 1834. are bs om 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Rustian Finances —The national debt on Janu 1, 1833, amounted to 
863,249,849 rubles 47 copecs in bank-notes. To reduce the debt, 15,909,793 
rubles 9 copecs were applied in the year 1832. There remained in the Sinking 
Fund, in the beginning of the year, 18,080,224 rables 80 copecs. The amount of 
the bank-notes i in circulation is 595,776,310 rubles. 

An ——s discovery has lately been made at —_ in Tis coke coon, Dr. 
Lupi, between the gates of St. Sebastian and St. 
made by Sosus Pergamus, and mentioned by Pliny, _ Pa eae 
found. This mosaic represents the remains of a dinver left-on 7% 


chiekens, fish, lettuce-leaves, a mouse gnawing these ttc 
that two doves on a vase were represented pe. 


has been damaged by the construction of a well’ near the pla where 
sited. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 





but without producing any 
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oa weg “9a require shade ;. others, 
not thrive without abu t; some be kept dry, others 
in short, though experience will, of course, witimately lead gardeners 
prope® éourse, much time @nd many valuable might 
native’habits of —_ previously to attemp 

One® point in the culture of exotic plants 
which ig yet of parameagedt care is the. 4 
a season of absolute repose. . uous trees.growing in the open air en 
when they lose their leaves} and even overtaiean have a period when they, 
push out young shoots, and ‘appear perfectly at rest. Most exotics are 
their mative: countries. to ed Pa ey feel droug ht and rite remaiui: 
perfectly stationary during the. first peri rapidly du . 

This habit should be attended to ia nem bad Rg ee at one 
season with both heat and moisture, and Jeft in a comparatively state 
during the other, almost without water, and in.a very poor soil, Mesembryauthe- 
mA and most de a from South Africa, require this we i gnarl 

» and greenhouses shoal have’ as when 
i ie che the efforts which the plants’ make’ to yee" them a 
disto appearance. “Small plants should’ be near thé ya ve same 
reason ; "the Only Gifferetive is that. Ingtead-of hbing they are: drawn’ ‘up, 
and the stem not ouly becomes disproportionately ratty but so weak as to be sca 
able:ta support its head, Large trees thrive much better when planted in the 
ground, shan when, kept im tubs, &c., however large they, may be; it is only 
where trees are thus treated, that.the house containing them is properly called. 
conservatory. 


ra fF this Tuable material has, for sonie 
wits wit rick tat mete hn th tn th e nobthern: provinces of” Weide Ta th iS nals 


dominions, also, a society fur promoting the production of indigenous A 

blished two years ago, under the auspices of the royal family, and we understand 
that its efforts have been crowned with entire success ; insomuch so, that the soviety 
has recently presented the consort of the heir-apparent with several lengths of 
ribbons, of various colours, which are ‘said to be quite équal to any article of the 
kind produced aeenere, | in pains of solidity of texture and brilliancy of appearance. 
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Oe SE wren bis» USEFUL ARTS... scaltienenfiaiale “4% ee 
Scitatif: Mr, Rutter, of Lymington, already known. as om mat 
a teonteoipGete “Lightin has obtained patent f ucing 
heatj whitli is a ane ofthe mot useful ee ee nee 
cl € ee Is nest eee water ! ; Whesealy 


com a liquid form which Ng olsge pot 


al 
‘gong almost anything of a similar 
As _are introduced into the furnace simi oul 
in poets es with each other, the one yields its carbon while the Cae 


out its hydrogen, and asmall. portion of atmospheric air is the only thing that. 
then required to them in a state of perfect combustion, The flame thus pro- 
os is so completely under t, that in one second it can be reduced or 
ented as occasion ma It is almost urmecessary to add that it yields 

a fannel ‘now used in steam 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. ~ 


The genera! agpeet of trade in al) that relates. 


to our great staple articles of manufacture con- 
tines to be of the most cheering description ; 
the only drawback being that the Manchester 
qud Yorkshire manufacturers Gnd the cost of 
the row materials, under the jolt operation of 
the actual and the spetulutive demand. ap- 
proaching t! at point which involees the risk of 
& consequent reaction which always entails 
serious lowtes of those who, from the great 
eatent of their concerns, are under the neces- 
tity of alwayve keeping a large stock of wool or 
entton by them, Hitherta. howev r, even at 
an advance in the price of manufactures com- 
Menstrate with the increased value of the ma- 
teri ls, goods have sold so readily us to prevent 
any accomniation in the stores. 

n the Colonial Market, Muscovade Sngars, 

early inthe month, became dull of sale, and 
Showed & tendency to decline in price; but 
the late unfortanate fire in Dublin, causing the 
loss of several thousand hogsheads, gave such 
& stimolus to the trade, both In London and 
Liverpool, as to cause an advance of 2s. per 
ewt., since that the market is again become 
heavy. but prices have not given way, nor fs it 
the general opinion that they will, as the gro- 
cere af well as the refiners are very low in 
atoek, and the accounts from the West Indies 
state the crops to be much below the average 
Fate of produce. 
_ Mauritius Sugar has maintained a corre- 
spondent advance in price with British Planta- 
tion; low to middling yellow lately sold at 
Bas. to 60s. 6a. 

In East India Sugar the transactions have 
peen exceedingly limited, with the exception 
of the Company's sales, where of 9,379 bags of 
Bengal, very fine white brought 39s. 64., good 
pnd fine white 26. to 86s. 6d., being 5s. to Gs. 

er than at the June sale. 

Aboat the middie of the month there wasa 
very good demand for Foreign Sugars, and 
three cargoes of Bahia found ready sale, the 
white at 29s., brown 95s., as did several parcels 
of Havannah, yellow 27s. to 30s., and white 
35s. to 368.; since then the demand has almost 
wholly ceased, and a parcel of 2,286 boxes of 
White Havannah offered by public sale were 
all taken in at 35s. 6d. to 37s. 

The Refined Market is in a very uncertain 
tate, the holders requiring prices which far 
exceed what the exporters feel themselves safe 
in offering; hence the only transactions are 
for melting and for home consumption. Good 
pee lumps are bought at 68s., good small at 

1s, ; for fine crushed 38s. is asked, and scarcely 
‘any offers are made above 34s. 6d. The refiners 
look forward to an Important Improvement in 
thetr trade nnder the operation of the Foreign 
Sugar Refining Bill, which will shortly be 
brought into effect. 

The stock of West India Sugar warehoused 
at the Docks in London, on the 20th ult. was 
37,278 bhds. avd trs., being 7078 more than 
a year atthesame date; that of Mauritius is 

3, 446 beiog an excess as compared with 
Yast year of 44,528 bags, 


The last average price ofsugar is l/. 14s. 24d. 
per cwt, ; 

All descriptions of Coffee maintain advanced 
prices, although the demand bas recently be- 
come more languid, at the last considerable 
public sale of British Plantation. the following 
prices were realized :—Jamaica, good ordinary, 
92s. to 948, ; fine ordinary to low middling, 95s. 
to 105s.; middling to good middting, 106s. to 
117s.; middling Dominica, 108e. to 1048. ; mid- 
dilng Demerara, clean, 94s. to 97s. ¥ unclean 
87s. to 90s. ; goodand fine ordinary, 8's. to “Hs. ; 
tringe and broken, 78s. to 83s. Of foreign 
Coffee, ordinary St. Domingo has sold for 
65s Gd.to 6fs.; fine for 68s.; good ordinary 
Brazil, 65s. 6d. to 64s.; fineordinary LaGuarya, 
67s. East India Coffee has advanced 6d, to |s. 
per cwt.; but there is little demand for it at 
present. British Plantation Cocoa is very firm, 
and considerable purchases have been made 
on speculation; 243 barrels Trinidad lately 
sold for 69s. 6d. to 74s. Brazil Cocoa is also 
in demand, and 29s. has been offered and re- 
fused, 


There has been a good deal of speculation 
in Spices lately, and Nutmegs advanced from 
2s, to Qs, 6d. per Ib., having atone time 
reached the price of 8s.; since which they de- 
clined to 7s. 4d., and are now 7s. 6d, to 7s. 9d. 

Rums are firm at an advanced price; Lee- 
wards, one over proof, brought 2s. 3d.; Ja- 
maica, common quality, 27 over, 2s. 11d. to 3s.; 
fine quality, 28s. to 85s. over, 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. 
No alteration to note in Brandy or Geneva. 

Cotton, Silk, and Indigo continue to have 
a steady demand, and fully maintain the ad- 
vanced prices. 

Tobacco has engaged a good deal of attention 
of late, and has realized an advance of $d. to 4d. 
perib. About 400 bhds. of Kentucky have 
changed hands, at from 334. upwards, and 
200 hhds. tow Virginia at 2Jd. to 3d. 

The Corn Market has been very steady 
throughout the month, and fine samples of 
Wheat have met a ready sale; in Foreign 
Wheat, whether free or in bond, the trahs-' 
actions have been very limited. 

In the Money Market, English Securities 
have been exceedingly dull throughout the 
month, and have gradually declined | per cent., 
in comsequence of the large demands for 
money which the Government will have to 
make to fulfil its engagements with the West 
India Proprietors, the Bank, the India Com- 
pany, and the Irish Tithe-holders. The same 
cause has reduced the premium on Exchequer 
Bills 13¢. Bank and India Stock have risen 
as the settlement of the questions respecting 
those Companies approached to certainty ; 
the former has improved between 4 and 5 per 
cent. ; the latter, between 3 and 4 per cent. 

The rapid succession of events in the Penin- 
sula, favourable to the cause of Donna Maria, 
wendered Portuguese Stock an object of the 


most animated ulation, and Bonds rose a 
short time to 904, and Script to 25 pre- 
mium. But doubts, as to the s which 


Bourmont may still have at his command to 





the contest, have lately reduced the 
Bonds to 854 to 864, and oboe as 
21. Generally, indeed, within the 
days, all descriptions of Forefgn ite Ae 
declined considerably. The closing prices, on 
the 24th, are subjoined. 
BRITISH FUNDS. 

Three per Cent. Consols; ditto for the Ac- 
count, 88 one-fourth, three-cighths.—Three 
per Cent. Reduced, 88 three-fourths, seven- 
eighths.—Three and a Half per Cent. Reduced, 
96 one-fourth, one-half.—New Three and a 
Half per Cent., 95 one-half, three-fourths. 
Four per Cent. (1826,) 103 seven-tifths, 4.— 

India Stock, 244 to 5.—Bank Stock, 212, 13. — 
Exchequer Bills, 44, 45.—India Bonds, 29, 3). 
—Long-Annuities, shut. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Belgian Loan, 94 one-half, three-fourths,— 


Commercial Report.—Bankrupts. 
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Brazilian Five per 


Nan, 26 one-half, 7,.—Colombian (1894), § Six per 


Pps: hy dirk ede -—Danish Three per Cent. 
Dutch Two and a Half per Cent. 


49, one-eighth.—Dutch Five per Cent. 95,.— 
French Five per Cent. 104.—French 3 per 
Cent. 76,77.—Greek Five per Cent. 39, 4!.— 
Greek Scrip 5, 6.—Mexican Six per Cent. 40, 
Sap Sp E— Forieeene Five per Cent. 83 one- 

f, © one-half.—Portuguese New Loan, 20, 
three-fourths, 21.—Russian Five per Cent. 105, 
orton, ne. akg Five per Cent. 21, three- 


SHARES. 


Anglo-Mexican Mines, 14, 15.—United ditto, 
13 5, 13 15.—Colombian Mines, 12 10,13 10.— 
Dei Monte, 58 10, 69 10,—Brazil, 62 10, 63 10.— 
Bolanos, 125, 135. 





BANKRUPTS, 
From JuLy 30, 1833, To avausr 23, 1833, inoLusive. 


July 30.—J. HICK LEY, jun., George-street, 
Portman-square, tailor. J. EDWARDS, 
Crawford-st., St. Marylebone, cheesemonger. 
J. I. WINSTANLEY, Holborn-hill, hosier. 
A. DENHAM, Chorley, Lancashire, tallow- 
chandler, R. PARSONS, York, surgeon- 
dentist. R.STAMPER, Torpenhbow, Cum- 
berland, drover, J. THOMAS, Worcester, 
draper. T. B. HAYWARD, Liverpool, tailor. 


August 2.—J. BURROWES, Camberwell- 
green, bookseller. I. ROBINSON, Don- 
caster, dealer. J. DAVIES, Liverpool, 
painter. J. HAYTREAD, Silsoe, Bedford- 
shire, innkeeper. J. WIGLESWORTH, 
Robin Hood’s Well, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 
8S. G. DAVIS, Lower Mitton, Worcestershire, 
cattie-dealer. E. RAWLINGS, Bexley, Kent, 
tanner. S. NOTLEY, Newman’s-court, 
Cornhill, chocolate-manufacturer. 


August 6.—J. GUNNER, York-place, Ken- 
tish-town, money-scrivener. J. PLOW- 
RIGHT and J.B. BOND, Great Surrey-street, 
linen-drapers. J. LATCHFORD, Picca- 
dilly, bit-emaker. W. FREEMAN, -Edge- 
ware-road, plumber. J. RANGER, New- 

ark-upon-Trent, linen-draper. G. PIGOTT, 
Ranby, Nottinghamshire, wl Bf, J. 
DENT, Durham, draper. J. WRATHER, 
jun., Greenhammerton, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 
J. SMITH, Liverpool, ship-builder. H.AT- 
KINSON, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, furnishing 
ironmonger. R. SUTCLIFFE, Butterworth- 
hall, Lancashire, shopkeeper. J. GREEN, 
Colchester, tailor. 


August 9—G. BRIDGER, Jermyn-street, 
hotel-keeper. W. PALMER, London-wall, 
stationer, J. G. and J. LOCKETT, Man- 
chester, calico.printers. J. MURPAY, Li- 
Verpool, builder. J. DAVIS, Birmingham, 


Victualler. T. BERKS, sen., Mariborough- 
road, Chelsea, 


tallow-melter. J, DURBAN, 


ditch, Worcestershire, maltster. C. WEL. 
MAN, Bridport, Dorsetshire, linen-draper. 


August 13.—H. S. and E. EMANUEL, Le- 
man-street, Goodman’s-fields, furriers, HH. 
ENGLISH, Compton-passage, Compton-st., 
Clerkenwell, iron-founder. J, ROBERTS 
and F. WOOLFE, Gravesend, cheesemongers. 
H. ol ROGERS, Halifax, printer. Js LAM- 
BERT, Manchester, distiller. R. PUT- 
TOCK, Billipghurst, Sussex, grocer. H,. 
HOWARTH, Greave, Lancashire, coal-dealer. 
J. WATTLING, Southtown, otherwise Little 
Yarmouth, Suffolk, merchant. J. WESTON, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, surgeon. J. BARNETT 
and J. DEVEY, Wolverhampton, factors. 
S. and J. MAGGS, Cheltenham, mercers. J. 
PRING, Gloucester and Bristol,dealer. J, 
JONES,.Chippenham, Wiltshire, grocer. 


August 16.—L. WOOD, Tabernacle-walk, 
cow-keeper. H. TAYLOR, Bristol, ship- 
broker. W. HORNER, Stamford, Lincoln- 
shire, innkeeper. J. DUDDERIDGE, White- 
chapel, woollen-draper. J. BARNARD, 
Bristol, dealer in horses. M. WHITMARSH, 
Wantage, Berkshire, corn-dealer. E.RAW- 
LINSON, 8t. Helens, Lancashire, alum-ma- 
nufacturer. 


August 20.—W. LLOYD, Union-street, 
Southwark, grocer. T. DENNIS, George- 
road, Bermondsey, grocer. H.R. EYLES, 
Canterbury, hatter. Z. DELCROIX, New 
Bond-street, miliiner. W. PACKER, sen., 
Woolaston, Gloucestershire, tanner. w. 
PERRIN, jun., Kingswood, Wiltshire, dyer. 
T.B. PITT, Brighton, surgeon, | J. ROWE, 
jun., Devonport, tailor. A. HICKSON, 
Horncastle, Lincolnshire, grocer. 

August 23.—D. MILLER, Bristol, druggist. 


W. ROBERTS, Quebec, ‘Manth oe, 
eloth-manufacturer. 
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NOUSE or LORDS. 


July 22.~Their Lordshi resolved into Continiston dn 'tho,Cheieshs TumnannlisSde 
(Irdland) Bill.’ Their’ ips proceeded to the consideration,of the several 
clauses. The clause at theoémmencement of the bill, giving the King the power 
to appoint commissioners, occasioned a ood deal of conversation, Karl Wicklow 
proposing that they should be appointed by the |hierarehy of lreland. Jf was 
finally arranged, at the suggestion of the Duke of Wellington, thas two eure 
be seashell by the King, and one by the Lord Primate, &c. 


July 23.—Their Lordships again resolved into committee on the Church Tempo- 
ralities (Ireland) Bill. Clauses 20 to 32 inclusive were agreed to. On clause 32 
being proposed, the Duke of Wellington moved an amendment to the effect that 
power be given to annex the sees meat So proposed to be abolished) to other bishoprics in 
commendam, and to vest in the tical commissioners the revenues of such 
sees for ecclesiastical purposes —LKarl Grey could not agree to this amendment ; it 
would most materially alter the character of the measure.—After a long discussion, 
the committee divided, when the numbers were—for the amendment, 76; against 
it, 90; majority against the amendment, 14. 


July 24,.—Their Lordships in resolved into committee on the Charch 
Temporalities (Ireland) Bill. C 48. Lord Plunket moved an amendment, 
for the purpose of more strictly conforming to the terms of the act of union, which 
provides that the Church of Ireland be represented in Parliament by the presence 
there of an archbishop and three bishops —The clause, as amended, was adopted. 
—On clause 61 being proposed, Lord Wharncliffe proposed an amendment, pro- 
viding that the wieduee of the taxation upon the livings should not go towards ‘the 
reduction of the church cess, but should be appropriated to the augmentation of the 
smaller livings.—It was opposed, the committee ultimately dividing on it. «The 
numbers were—for the clause in its original shape, 56; against it, 36; majority 
against the amendment, 20. 


July 25.— The consideration of the Church Temporalities(Lreland) Bill was resumed 
in committee. On the, 117th clause, which gives the power ? the commissioners 
to suspend livings, where there had been no service performed for three years, and to 
appropriate the revenue, Lord Wynford moved as an amendment that such powers 
be transferred to the bishop of the diocese and his ordinary, instead of, remaining . 
with the een: His Lordship contended that the clause under ee mena 
gave a power to the commissioners which: th ht not to The power 
ought of right to belong to the bishops, who were aiid oantchente wink ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs.—After some discussion, in which several noble’ Lords took part, Lord 
Wynford withdrew his amendment, to make way for the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who moved that the profits of the suspended benefices’ shoald ited the to the 


building of churches and g!ebes.—The Marquis of Lansdown Ayr ppticn, 
on the ground that the commissioners teoul be the ent. indges of 
Lord Chancellor and . Lord Grey having argued to i 
divided on the amendment, when the numbers Eta he ‘ 06s), 8 

July 26.—Earl Grey, in moving that the H » tesolve into oop 
on the Church Temporalities (1 ) Bil stone uphill decision 
cathadhenan wumninas level aerteh time te mara der the out > 
ment. He regretted the result. He did not in shat ane 






means improved the Bill; but he did not oa ays § 


4 
still pressing forward the measure. He had made all possil = possibl it te 






amendment on the report.—In the Committee Zebaining. 
some, pestpcnad lenses, and the schedules ward, aguaed to, - 


July 29,—Earl Grey moved that the zeport of the Church Temporalities (Ireland) 





Bill be received—The motion was opposed by the Earl of Winchilsea, and on a 
division the numbers were—Ayes, 68; Noes, 38 : ority, 30.—The report was 
then presented, and several res \were, ke of Wellington, by way 
of amendment, p at the commissioners be required to swear that they 
were of the Protestant religion, whicli was acquiesced in.—The setting apart twenty 
livings for the Junior Fellows of Dublin University, &c. was urged—Karl Grey 
replied that he was inclined to admit the principle of the suggestion, and thought 
that, if ten livings were set apart, the arrangement might be beneficial.—The report 
was eventually agreed to. aqg#Ot Go Tavs 


July 30+The order of the day for the third reading of. the Irish Chureh Tempo- 
ralities Bill was read, and after the Karl-of; Eldon, the! Earl af Longford, Lord 
Ellenborough, the Earl of Haddington and-Lord Bexley had. strongly protested 
against the measure, and an amendment for its. seme being moved by the Duke 
of Buckingham, seconded by Lord Wynford, the house divided, when the numbers 
pe Ng the motion, 135; against it, 81; majority in favourof the third 

ing, 54. 


Aug. 1.—Lord Bexley: moved the second reading of the Jewish Civil Disabilities 
Removal Bill. In doing so his Lordship observed that he was not the enemy of the 
political rights of any:body.of men, although, many went so far as to contend that 
the Jews never could be, for any length. of time, the subjects. of any Government, 
except one of their,own. He believed the British Jews. to be attached to the 
country of their birth; he believed them to be good subjects, and thought that the 
removal of civil disabilities was not only calculated to make them better subjects, 
but to afford. increased chances of their conversion.. On these qrennne he moved 
the second reading of the Bill—The Archbishop of Canterbury felt bound to resist 
the Bill. He maintained that the Jews, on account of their tenets, were disqualified 
from co-operating in the work of legislation in a Christian Parliament and a 
Christian country.—The motion Jed to a somewhat lengthened debate, after which 
the House divided ; when the numbers were—for the second reading, 54; against 
it, 104; majority against the Bill, 50. rin Seay 80 


» Aug. 2+-The Marquis of Lansdowne moved the second reading of the Dramatic 
Performances Bill, and in doing so, he entered into a history of the patent theatres, 
and contended that.monopoly in such matters was ruinous to the best interests of 
the drama and dramatic literature. The Earl of Glengall opposed the motion, and 
concluded by moving that the Bill be read a second time this day six months,—The 
Bishop of London also complained that theatres should be kept open till the morn- 
ings of Sunday had commenced.—Lord Wynford also complained of this Bill, 
interfering as it did with patent rights; although he felt bound to admit that he 
did not know of more rational amusements than dramatic entertaiments, when 
they were properly condacted—-Lord Melbourne expressed his disapprobation of 
chery of the Bill.—Their Lordships then divided ; the numbers were—for it, 14 ; 
nst it, 19. | | 


Aug. 56.—The Marquis of Lansdowne having moved the committal of the East 
India Company's Charter Bill, Lord Ellenborough moved that it be an instruction 
to the committee to omit all such provisions of the measure as alter the existing 
laws in the Kast ys oi angananys His Lordship’s motion was negatived with- 
out a division, and the. House went into committee on the bill. 


Aug: 6.—The Marquis of Westminster gave two notices for the next session—1. 
That if no other er rey a forward the subject of the removal of the civil dis- 
abilities under which thé Jews laboured, he would revive that question ; and 2. 
That he should néxt session propose the foregoing of the privilege of proxy. 


Aug. 9.—The’ Lord Chantellor (in reply to inquiry from the uis of Clanri- 
cardé) observéd that his multifarious occupations had prevented him from being 
abllé to’ devote’ reqiiisite attention to a Bill for altering the Law of Patents; but 
that if it were Lann tod price: next session, it should have his anxious considera- 
tion.—On the motitin for farther considering the Kast India Charter Bill, the Karl 
of ech eg 4 ov bah 9 arbre support of the claims of the Carnatic 
c a ice ea of Lansdow ied that the claims of these ereditors 
would not be affected by the Bill—that they remained as distinctly 
recognized afid's is 'héfore ¢ but that he had no objection to the introduction 
of a clause with such specific ‘recognition.The Karl of Aberdeen rejoined that, 

; dor tiaj i “i , Lia , ve tag 
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as he never doubted that thé sense of j would prevail, after this statemént hé 
taken into corsideration—After somé t alterations, the Mi 
Rasedotne propesed dn stitncebal te, Hb, fiect that nothing should b 
the Governor-General as to the abolition of slavery, without first communicating 
with the Court of Directors and the Government at home. It was agreed to. 


Ang. 12.—On the motion of the Earl of Ripon, the Slavery Abolition Bill was 
read a second time. 


Aug. 13.—The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of the Scotch nerghe 
Bill; and in doing so he spoke at great length in its support, entering into the 
history of the burghs, the assumptions of power of thé towns’ councils to the exclu- 
sion of the burgesses, and the establishment, in practice, of the principle of self- 
election. The discussion on the Bill ocenpied several hours, and it was finally read 
& second time. 


Aug. 14 —The House resolved into committee on the Colonial Slavery Abolition 
Bill. The moving of the several clauses called forth a good deal of desultory dis- 
cussion, as well as some pointed remarks from the Lord Chancellor, who vindicated 
the rights of the negro race, by declaring that they had as good a qualification to 
sit in the Commons, if elected, as any gentleman of England, or to seats in the 
Upper House, if raised to the postage, as either of the Dukes opposite (the Dukes 
of Wellington and Cumberland), the one illustrious by his actions, and the other 
ealled illustrious by the courtesy of their Lordships. The Duke of Cumberland 
complained of this personal allusion, the more especially as he had taken no part in 
the evening's proceedings. 


Aug. 15.—Their Lordships again resolved into committee on the Colonial Slavery 
Abolition Bill, beginning with the consideration of the 24th clause, which enacts 
the compensation of 20,000,000/.—Lora Ellenborough said hé did not object to the 
amount, but thought that the compensation might be more beneficially awarded by 
perpetual annuities—The Earl of Ripon replied that, by the present arrangement, 
the planters and others who would receive the a might purchase the 
annuities if they were so disposed.—The clause was eventually ed to, as were 
sor clauses. The Committee on the bill occupied the whole of the remainder of 

1e evening. 









HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


July 22.—Mr, Stanley moved the second reading of the West India Slavery Bill. 
Mr. F. Buxton gave notice that there was to be no discussion in the present stage 
of the Bill; that he should hereafter submit two propositions—first, to limit 
apprenticeships to the narrowest space consistent with due preparation for a state 
of freedom ; and, secondly, to guard against the granting of any of the compensa- 
tion until the abolition of negro slavery had been fully and entirely effected.—Dr, 
Lushington said that he should resist any longer apprenticeship than was actually 
required to prepare for the altered condition of the negro race; and, secondly, he 
should propose that the slaves in the Mauritius should not be any longer retained 
in bondage, except where the owners could show that those slaves had been not 
illegally imported. He also should protest, after his knowledge of them, against 
any thing being left for the Colonial Legislatures to do in devising or arranging the 
measures for completing the abolition of slavery —After an extended discussion the 
Ball was read a second time.—The third reading of the Jews’ Disabilities Bill led 
to considerable discussion, Sir R. Inglis moved that the Bill be read a third time 
that day six months,—Mr. Grant replied, and the House divided—For the third 
reading, 189; against it, 52; majority, 137. 


July 23.—Mr, Tennyson moved for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the Sep- 
tennial Act. The period, he was of opinion, had arrived when the ion, which 
bad been expresaly reserved on the introduction of the Reform Bil, ought to be 
determined. He it would not be argued as a party question. The ple 
for which he contended was, that the representatives of the he 
accountable to their constituents within a shorter period than seven years.—The 
Chanceller of the Exchequer called House 

a motion Ought to be introduced on Fag cy ae of thie sés- 
sion it was impracticable that a full discussion 
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be remembered that the present was the first session of the new Parliament, a0 that 
the question, ee ~~ eee aaa rae co hiner ted neny ngs and 
therefore, under e circumstances, t to : same 

he did not wish to meet the motion with a direct te . He therefore eoren 
the previous question.—After a lengthened debate, the House divided, when the 
previous question was carried by a majority of 49, the numbers being—ayes, 2133 


noes, 164. 


July 24.—In the Committee on the Slavery Abolition Bill, Mr. F. Buxton 
forward bis motion for an instruction to the Committee against further 
on the negroes than was absolutely requisite for their welfare; that none should be 
imposed for the pecuniary interest of the masters. This led to an extended debate. 
The motion for going into Committée was finally carried by a majority of seven ; 
the numbers being—for the motion, 158; against it, 161. 


July 25.—Mr. O’Connell complained of a breach of pri on the part of the 
Chromcle and Times in ‘+ reporting’? the debates-~—The C or of the Exchequer, 
Lord J. Russell, Sir R. Peel, &c., bore testimony to the general fidelity of the de- 
bates, and urged the withdrawal of the motion, they deeming it one calculated to 
increase rather than to diminish the difficulties, and it was eventually withdrawn.— 
The House proceeded afterwards with the Slavery Abolition Bill in Committee, 


Mr. Buxton’s amendment for the reduction of the term of apprenticeships to three 
years was rejected, 


July 26.—Mr. O’Connell renewed his complaint about the publication of the 
debates, and moved that Messrs. Lawson, of the 7imes}\ do attend the House on 
Monday.—Several Members again bore testimony to the general fidelity and ar 
with which the debates are reported; but they said, as publication of d 
is undoubtedly a breach of privilege, if the motion were pressed they had no alter- 
native—they must support it. The motion was therefore carried. 


July 29.—Mr. O’Connell again brought before the House his complaint against 
the Press, observing, that as he did not want the printer. but the proprietors, he 
should amend his motion —Mr. Methuen moved an amendment, to the effect thas 
the order be discharged, as he looked upon the quarrel in the nature of a private 
one, and one in which the House ought not to involve itself—Mr. Robinson se- 
conded the motion.—A very lengthened discussion ensued, the general wish 
decidedly that an adjournment of the question should take place.—The majority of 
Members who spoke bore testimony to the general fidelity of the reports of the 
debates.—Mr. D. W. Harvey ridiculed the idea of verbatim reports, and condemned 
the lengthy character of modern speeches. He suggested as a remedy, that with 
the exception of the ministers, or those who brought forward motions, members 
ought to be limited to a quarter of an hour; that there should be a time-glass on 
the right of the chair to notify when the quarter was exhausted, and that then it 
should be notified to the hon. member that “ his sand was out.”—Sir R. Peel ob- 
served that he had been in Parliament for twenty years; that during such period 
he had occasionally contributed figures, or other aid to reporters, when asked ; and 
that during 15 out of the 20 years he held — he never had application from any 
reporter for any favour—The House eventually divided. The numbers were— 
for the motion, 48; for the amendment, 153; majority against the motion, 105. 


July 30.—Mr. O’Connell, in allusion to his pledge of the previous ev , to 
clear the gallery until justice. was done by the reporters to the proceedings of the 
House, said he should not earry his threat into effect. His object had been obtained. 
It had been promised that in fusure justice would be done. He did not believe it, 
but, however, he would wait and see.—Mr, Roebuck brought forward a motion for 
pledging the House to take into consideration, with as little delay as possible, the 
best. system which could be adopted for ensuring to the pe general education.— 
Mr. Grote seconded the motion.—Lord Althorp and Sir R. Peel professed themselves 
friendly to education, but not to a comnpuleeey system for a Feces oar 
some observations from other members, Mr. Roebuck consen withdraw his 
motion.—Mr. C, Buller moved at following resolution: * That it is the 





of this House; that in Ger to satiety the jest expectations of the posple, It a ne- 

that such extensive ons be made in the expenditure as 
dimir en eee ee ee canon of Secon, 
Ministers to make stich arrangements previous to the next of Parliament, 
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respecting the effective and non-effective of the military, naval, civil, and. 
colonial eosabtichrments as may be necessary for the attain of this object."— 
Lord Althorp moved asan amendnient upon tl resolution, to the effect, 
“ That while this J wledges. rich faction that by the reduction of 
the and ‘by the finan ments carried into effect, there 
has been a \ ion in th vand the pr session to an amount 
Sat alae , they . pik ir ih un tee J rip meee to 
w t é' me, to the just principles se economy, 
and to nly hme anf eo tat depaPtvndehs of the state, paying a due regard to 
the national en ts and to the interests of the public service,” —Lord Althorp's 
amendment was to without a division. 6 Og » sali 


July 31,—On the .motion of Mr. Stanley, the House again resolved into com- 
mittee on the Colonial Slavery Abolition Bill. The 25th (or 20 millions compen- 
sation) clause was again proposed——Mr. Herries renewed his objection to the pro- 
posed mode of raising this sum, and meee ‘whether it was to be obtained by loan 
or otherwise ?—The Chancellor of the Exehequer said the sum was to be raised by 
loan, the appropriation and repayment of which would be contingent on certain 
events —Mr. Herries and Mr. Baring complained of the proposed mode, and thought 
the government ought not to have such power —Mr. Aglionby contended that there 
ought to be only such compensation as would take place between man and man; 

ought to be for the difference between the cost of slave and free 
labour, and no more; at all events, he considered 20,000,000/. far too much, espe- 
cially when he reflected how this country was pressed te.sinking by taxation.— 
Sir R. Peel reminded the House, that their resolution. for 20,000,0002 had been 
, and had been adopted by the House of Lords;, how then could they rescind 
it ?._.8ir J, E. Wilmot’s amendment, to substitute ‘* 15,000,000/,”’ fur ‘+ 20,000,0002."’ 
being before the Committee, the subject led to extended discussion.—Mr, Secretary 
Stanley repeated that he considered the honour of Government. and the faith of 
Parliament pledged to the grant of 20,000,000/—The Committee eventually di- 
vided; the numbers were—For the original grant, 132; for the amendment, 51 ; 
majority of 81 in favour of the grant of 20,000,000/—Mr. F. Buxton afterwards 
made a proposition for the retention of half the grant (10,000,000/.) until the 
period of the apprenticeships had expired and the abolition was complete.—After 
some discussion, the Committee also divided on this proposition, The numbers 
were—For it, 93; against it, 144; majority against it, 51.—The remaining clauses 
were agreed to. 


August 1—Mr. Ewart moved that the House resolve itself into a Committee to 
consider the propriety of admitting Kast Indian sugar and coffee (the produce. of free 
phew) on equal terms with sugar and coffee the produce of the. West Indies.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr, P. Thompson were inclined to admit the 
principle of the resolution; they had never contended that the present system was 
of a permanent character, but the propriety of altering it now had been frequently 
discussed, and, they considered, disposed of for pad adem As no satisfactory and 
practical result could ensue from carrying the ution, they hoped the question 
would not be ; not, however, wishing to meet it with a direct negative, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the “ previous qnestion,’’—Mr. Ewart-said, 
after these observations, he should prefer leaving the question in the hands of the 
Government after the observations he had heard, and consequently withdrew his 
motion. 7 


August 2.—On the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lords’, 
amendments to the Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill were lai y into consi, 
deration. After some remarks from Mr. Hume, Mr. Harvey, &c., who held that 
the Bill was a failure, the Chancellor of the Exchequer s ted an alteration in 
the Lords’ amendment, providing that ten livings should be set pet to_ be he 
stowed on the Fellows, or ex-Fellows, of Trinity College, Dublin, by the, Arch- 
bishops of Dublin and Armagtr; and in the event of their hat agteatiig nomina- 
tions to the benefices to be made by the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor of that Uni- 
versity. The alteration was, that in the event of the Archbishops! not agreeing, 
the nomination should be made by the Bishop of the diocese in which the living 
yas situated, The amendments were then agreedto. T 


. Aug. 5.-Mr. O'Connell gave notice, that early next session he should move to 
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rescind the. standing’ order’ which makes the publication of she, debates. of she 
House @ breach of pele, ant iis ort fair report of the pro. 






ceeditigs of the Honse'a “Of privilege ered for the city 
of sper vhs in the’ doi ef Sir Yon Ke gh yt eC. » Hundreds, 
on the motion’ of Mr. D. bt On on, a com- 
mittee was also rited ‘to Tnguire into th with, ment far station- 
ery, whicly Sir John Key is stated t6 be a on, for the\condi- 


tional grant of 20,000,007. to the West proprietors Was, d, to.in, a.com- 
mittés of the whole House’; ‘and the’ very Kian, Tiving, ben team 
mitted, Lord Althorp brought tp Savees, which provide, for the manner of 
raising this sum of 20,000,000/—Mr. Littleton t forward a resolution for 
the grant of 1,000,000/,, to he, raised, by she issue! /of Exchequerbills, to the Irish 







pee in payment of the arrears’of thes due to Ahem—the-sum to’be d by 
ten half-yearly instalments.,, On,a-division; the resolution was carried by 87 to'51. 
Mr. Littleton, in the course, of his observa on the resolution,’ 1 allusion 


to the leading features of an intended.new Tithe Act for Ireland. 


ug: 6—Sir T. Freemantle moved for leave to bring in,a bill to disfranchise the 
borough of Stafford, on the ground of the incurable corruption of the mass of its 
constituency.— Mr. Chetwynd resisted the motion, contending that there had been 
candidates who would neither pay nor promise to is ad votes, instancing the case 
of a Mr. Hawkes, at the election before the last. e motion was carried. The 
Hon. Bart. brought in the bill on the 8th. 1t was rejected ; but the Hon. Member 
expressed his determination to renew it next session.—Mr, J.. Murray obtained 
leave ‘to bring in a bill to repeal the 59th Geo, III,, c. 69, commonly ealled the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill—The Chancellor of the Exchequer said be did not intend 
op the motion, because, after the repeal of this, act,, he ht the crown 
would still’ have ample power to prevent such proceedings as might be deemed 
breach of neutrality, and the common law could punish. improper, proceedings or 
organizations in this country. | 


' Aug. 7.—The Colonial Savery Abolition Bill was read'a third time and passed, 
and forwarded to the Lords by Mr. Secretary Stanley. There were, however, some 
amendments to the bill; one, ‘propesed by Mr. Wilks, that there should be no de- 
mand allowed for the services of the apprenticed labourers on Sundays; and that 
they should be at liberty to attend such ‘places of worship as’ they pleased.— 
Mr. Hume, on the proposition that the House resolve into a committee of supply, 
moved, by way of amendment, that the House go into committee on the Assessed 
Taxes Acts, with the view to the repeal of the inhabited house-tax.,., In doing so 
he addressed the House at great length, contending that reductions in many direc- 
tions, and» particularly in the army, would afford the opportunity of the repeal.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped that existing circumstances, arising out of 
the present’ state of Europe, would render so large an army un . As to 
the house-tax, he admitted that it was burdensome, and that it was se ly felt 
in the metropolis, the prosperity of which had been affected by causes that were 
still at work ; and he allowed that thé surcharges had been vexatious, though they 
were justified” by the law; but he felt bound to admit that. the tax, was so unpo- 
pular, and ‘that its unpopularity was so increasing, that he should consider it to be 
the duty of the government, at the earliest possible period, to ascertain whether, by 
reduction or some changes, the nécessity for continuing this tax might not be su- 
perseded.— Mr. Hume withdrew his motion. 


Aug. 8.—Mr. S. Rice proposed a grant, of 60,0001 towards defraying the expense 
of the Police of the Metropolis.,, He-had previously given. notice of it, suggesting 
the grant in consequence of this force being occasionally engaged in public service, 
ceremonials, &c., Which, as they concerned the public generally, it was deemed 
unfair td impose all the expense of the force on the parishes.—It called forth a good 
deal of conversation, and a division; the Ayes being 49—Noes 19. 


Aug, 9.—The Favtories’ Regulations’ Bill was considered in Committee.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made a general statement of the character of the Bill 
in its,amended forms His*Ivordship said that three principles now dictingulahed 
the Bill:—1!. That it extended the’ provisions of Sir John Hobhouse’s Bill to all 
mills as well as cotton | ills gb jthe exception of some silk works; 2. That (in- 
stead of the™ ten” “hotire! Wor sion} it enacted that children under 13 years of 
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that children under nine years should not be employed at all; and that there 
should be inspectors to see that these were carried into effect ; and 3. 
That for the collateral protection of the Laren (hard should be thtroduael'b gene- 


ral system of education for all the children employed in the manufacturing districts. 
He did not admit the principle of interfering between the master and servant, but 
he thought the case of who could not protect themselves was an excep- 
tion. 
Aug. 12.—Mr. Littleton moved the second reading of the Tithes Arrears (Ire- 
land) Bill.—Mr, Warburton and Mr. Hume resisted the bill altogether, as bad in 
canes On oey eee Sewer the constant payment of the tithes of 
Treland by this country. . Littleton defended the bill, and maintained that if it 
were not carried the, worst results must ensue; that it would be sanctioning the 
resistance of just demands; that it would inevitably lead to a servile war; that the 
army and police would then be required to defend property ; and that it might be 
his duty to direct the army and police to extend that poset a duty from which 
unquestionably he should not shrink,—The House divided on the motion. The 
numbers were, in favour of the bill, 109; t it, 53; majority, 56.—The China 
Trade Bill was read a third time and ° 


A beet ep watch ys ae per ty AE eng tr of 
Mr. D. W. Harvey to the bar, was brought before House by Mr. 

Hughes, and the amendment for more complete information by Sir F. Vincent.— 
Sir J. Scarlett defended the conduct of the Inn, and that the case had 
been submitted to the Judges, and that the course pursued by the Benchers had 
received their sanction —Mr. D. W. Harvey gave to this statement the strongest 
contradiction ; he denied that it had any foundation.—The case is to be resumed 


next session. : 


Aug. 14—The House went into a committee on the Miscellaneous and Com- 
missariat Estimates, and in moving resolutions on them Mr. S. Rice detailed the 
extensive reductions that had taken place in the estimates as compared with those 
of the last and previous years. Besides those great reductions, he stated that there 
was to be no vote on account of army extraordinaries. The several grants called 
forth a good deal of desultory discussion, but no very decided opposition, 


Aug. 15.—Mr. Bu am brought forward a resolution, * that the forcible 
impressment of seamen His Majesty's navy is unjust, cruel, inefficient, and 
unnecessary, and that it is the duty of the House to avail itself of the present period 
of profound peace to provide some means of manning the ships of his Majesty in 
time of war, without a violation of the liberties of any class of his Majesty's sub- 
jects.’’—After some discussion the resolution was modified as follows :—** That it fs 
the duty of this House to avail itself of the present period of profound peace to 
institute an inquiry, in order to ascertain whether some mode may not be devised 
of manning ships in time of war, without having recourse to the practice of im- 
gow ry ’ and rejected upon a division by a majority of 5; the numbers being 
54 and 59. 


Aug. 16.—Various resolutions, founded on the estimates, were agreed to, but not 
without much remark.—On the grant for the University Professorships, complaint 
was made that those establishments, with their princely property and exclusive in- 
struction and honours, should have those Professors paid out of the public purse.— 
Mr. S. Rice intimated that it was the opinion of many Members of the Senate that 
Dissenters ought to be allowed to participate in the advantages and honours of the 
Universities, and he thought it not unlikely that next session some communication 
would be made to this effect—Mr. Tooke and Mr. Hume hoped that such might be 
the result, and they trusted that in the meantime these Universities would with- 
draw their interdict against a charter being granted to the London University. 
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THE COLONIES, 


WEST INDIgS, (JAMAICA.) 


Accounts from Jamaica to the 20th of June, via New York, inform us that such 
was the state of public opinion in that island on hearing of its being the intention — 
of the British government to deprive the etors of slaves of their property 
without any Compensadsany and merely lending them fifteen millions for a period of 
twelve years, to be returned out of wages - by the planters to the slaves, that the 
inbabitants immediately drew up the following memorial :—* We claim from the 
general government security from future interference with our slaves. We claim 
that sectarian missionaries shall be left to the operation of those laws which govern 
the other subjects of his Majesty. We ask for such alterations in the revenue Acts 
as shall revive our prosperity; and, should compensation also be refused, we finally 
and humbly require that the island_of Jamaica be separated from the parent country, 
and that, being also absolved frorn the allegiance to the British crown, she be free 
either to segue independence, or to unite herself to some state by whom she will 
be cherished and protected, and not insulted and plundered,” 





FOREIGN STATES, 


SPAIN. 

Madrid, Aug. 5.—Those, who are interested in spreading a belief that the king 
has entirely recovered from his late indisposition, deceive themselves in supposing 
that they impose on any one, His Majesty has not quitted his chamber for seve 
days, and sdme well-informed pérsons say that he is entirely precluded from the use 
of his limbs. Castello, his first physician, thought him sufficiently ill to require 
that the Madrid Gazetfe should publish bulletins regarding his health; but this 
was not acceded to, and eficially his Majesty is in good health. A regency has 
been much spoken of within the last few days, and report says that it is to be com- 
posed of the Queen, the Infant Don Francesco, and Marshal Castanos. To this 
regency the direction of State affairs would be confided, in case of the King’s death 
during the minority of his daughter. It a that this a had, in fact, 
been actually formed some time ago, but that would not prevent the Queen from 
governing temporarily alone, were the King too ill to be allowed, or able, to take 
any part in State affairs, Inthe midst of all this uncertainty as to the future 
policy of this government, some new measures have been determined upon by the 
present administration, which, without perhaps its being so intended, have favoured 
the progress of wise and moderate reform. Juntas for charitable purposes have 
been formed in the principal towns of the kingdom, Their object is to root out 
the habits of mendivity of a large class throughout the kingdom, which form one of 
the greatest drawbacks On this cOuiitfy’s prosperity. Diligences and inns have 
been established on a great number of roads, which, owing to the want of them, 
have hithertd be@n Wmdst impracticable. Periodical publications, under the name 
of Official Bulletins, have been established in almost every city, and in places where, 
perhaps, no newspaperof any kind had ever before appeared. 


PORTUGAL. | 

General Bourmont has dtawn off the Miguelite forces from before Oporto. It 
is reported that he is concentrating ‘all the Miguelite troops for a desperate effort 
to recover back Lisbon ; but no precise information has been received with relation 
to their presént strength. It, however, appears robable that considerable numbers 
remain in arms, and will give the Constitutiénalists much trouble, 

From accoun ) “A from Lisbon, it appears that Don Pedro continues to 
sustain his mischievous ascendency in the direction of the affairs of the Constitu- 
tionalists. Their posture is far from safe, and the expectations of the Liberals on 
their behalf are much too sanguine. 

GREECE. 

The commission appointed to organize the affairs of the church in Greece is 
preparing a plan, a¢cording to which there is to be an entire separation between the. 
Greek church and the patriarch at Constantinople. The clergy are to depend on.a 
synod like that which directs ecclesiastical affairs in Russia. The new city to be 
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Marriages and Deaths. 
founded on the isthmus of Corinth is to be called Comat King 
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of the state, Ac. “The King is Grand Master of the order. 


“Spider 
There has been lately exhibited in the Palace of the Tamedo, at St. Petersburgh, 


a state bed, constructed at the 


vpanufactory 


by order of the Emperor, to be 


sent.as.a present to the Schah of Persia. It is formed of solid crystal, resplendent 
with silver ornaments. It is ascended by steps of blue glass, and has a fountain 
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as to throw out on each side jets of odoriferous waters. 
mber is lighted up is alisolutely dazzling, and it has the 
appearance of myriads of diamonds.—Galignani's Messenger. 


MARRIAGES anv DEATHS. 


Married.|—AtSt. George's, Hanover-square, 
Josiah John Guest, Esq., 3.P., of Dowlats 
House, Glamorganshire, to the Lady Charlotte 


Elizabeth Bertie, sister of the Earl of Lindsey, > 


At Ferntower, N.B., the Hon. W. H. Draum- 
mond, eldest son of Viscount Strathallen, to 
Christiana, youngest daughter of the late R. 
Baird, of Newbyth, Esq. 

At Dry Drayton, Cambridge, the Rev, R. 
Harington, son of the late Sir J. E. Harington, 
Bart.,’ Fellow,of Brasennose, Oxford, and Rec- 
tor of Old, Northampton, to Cecilia, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Smith, Prebendary of Durham. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Major Hall, 
Ist Life Guards, to Jemima, daughter of J, 
Pole Carew, Esq. 

At Paris, W. Warren, Esq., to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir W. Struth, of St. Vincent's. 

At Matlock, Lord Barham, to Lady Frances 
Joscelyn, danghter of Earl Roden. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, Dayid 
Thurlow Cunynoghame, eldest son of Sir David 
Cunynghame, of Milncraig, Bart, to Anne, 
danghter of Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. R. Meade, 

In Dublin, the Rev. Arthur Newcombe, 
Rector of Abbeylex, to the Hon. Catherine 
Wingfield. 

At Paris, Lieut,-Colonel Raybaud, Vice- 
Consul of France, in Albania, to Frances, only 
daughter of H. Rowland Harley, Esq., Alton, 
Hante. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Captain 
Strangways, Royal Horse Artillery, to Sophia, 
daugbter of the late B. Harene, Esq., of Foots- 
cray-place, Kent. 

In Athboy, Ireland, the Rev. J. Brownlow, 
y Lady Elizabeth Bligh, sister of Ear! Darn- 

ey. 

Ambrose Brewin, Esq., of Tiverton, Devon, 
to Caroline, youngest daughter of John Heath- 
cote, Esq., M.P. for Tiverton. 

The Hon. John Gray, son of Lord Gray, of 
Gray and Kinfauns, N.B., to Mary Anne, 
daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel C, P. 
Ainslie, 4th Light Dragoons. 

R. A. Cloyne Austin, Esq., eldest son of 
Sir H. Aastin, to Maria, daughter of Lieut.- 
Colonel H. Godwin, of Teignmouth. 

At Marylebone-charch, Capt. J. Nembhard 
Hibbert, to Jane Anne, only daughter of Sir 
R. Alexander, Bart. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Capt. E. 


Gordon Douglas, Grenadier Guards, brother 
of Earl Morton, to Juliana, daughter of G. H. 
Dawkins Pennant, Esq., of Penrhyn, Car- 
narvon. 

Died.}—Killed in the action off Cape St. 
Vincent, under Admiral Napier, F. Knyvett, 
Lieutenant of Marines, son of W, Knyvett, 
Esq. 

At Kensington, John, eldest son of the late 
Sir Hardinge Giffard, Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

In his $24 year, John Wilkinson, Esq., of 
Pimlico, who had been fifty-tbree years a yeo- 
man of his Majesty's body guard. 

At Westhumble, in his 74th year, George 
Daniel, Esq., one of the Benchers of the Hon. 
Society of the Inner Temple. 

Frances, daughter of Stanley Howard, Esq., 
East Brixton, Sarrey. 

At Ickleton, the Hon, Perey Wyndham. 

In Upper Brook-street, Dr. A. M, Hawkins. 

At the chateau of Madon, near Blois, at the 
age of 89, Lieut.-Gen, Count O'Connel!, Grand 
Cross of the Royaf und Military Order of St. 
Louis, Born in Ireland, he entered into the 
service of France in 1761, and commanded at 
the sieges of Mahon and Gibraltar, The pre- 
paration of the Infantry Regulations was con- 
fided to him in 1788, and completed in 1791. 

In Bath, Harriet, sister to S. Irton, Esq., 
M.P., Cumberland. 

At Stobo, Peebles, James, eldest son of Sir 


In George-street, Portman-square, the Hon. 
Colonel W, Colyear, aged 59. 

Near Dublin, Caroline, wife of R. Haig, Esq., 
of Roebuck, and daughter of the late Sir W. 
Wolseley, Bart. 

In Belfast, Major Ledlie, E. 1. G.’s service. 

In Dupgannon, T. A. Staples Abmuty, Esq., 
late Lieut,-Cojonel of lst Madras Infantry. 

J. Heriot, Esq., late Comptroller of the 
Royal College, Chelsea, 

At Florence, Capt. C. Montagu Walker, R.N. 

The Rev. John Bankheatt, to his 97th year, 
having been 68 years minister of Ballycarry, 
the eldest Presbyterian Congregation in Ire- 

At Aberdeen, Dr. Dauney, aged 84, Professor 
of Civil Law in the King’s College, Aberdeen 
and Sheriff Substitute. 
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and throughout the whole of France, to the Mediterranean at Miurseilles, the whole 
of which vast extent of lines of,road are about'to, be ed with railwa ‘joint- 
stock companies in England, and in France by the governnient of the country.’ We 


give, in the following calculations, a view of the advantages, and savings of time 
- and expense, resulting from the railways, thus reaching from Liverpool to the 
metropolis of France: » BINATNS 
Miles. Hours, 

From Liverpool to London, by the Grand Junction Railway... 210 10. 
From London to Dover, over the London and Greenwich Grand 

Viaduct, or Railway (the plans for the continuation of this line 

being now in the Private Bill Office in the House of Commons) 72. 
From Dover to Calais, by Steam Navigation. §.5 +s « + « « 21 
From Calais to Paris, by Railway, determined on by the French 

Government.) s .¢ 0 0:.e:'0 © Of @pleniue \9 serene von SR 


493 
almost all the time now occupied in travelling from Liverpool to London, 
coach, the whole distance at an expense of less than 3/. ; Thilst the toaasetitiee 
between Liverpool and Dublin, by steam navigation, is secured to the port of 
Liverpool by tun hours’ sail. Thus, therefore, the disadvantages of distance will 
be, as it were, annihilated by the railway system, and nations will become as pro- 
vinces of the same territory. 


University of London.—A meeting of the proprietors has taken place to sanction 
the Council in mortgaging part of the estate of the University. \ The debts and 
engagements of the University amount to 3715/. With a view to discharge this 
debt, the Council have entered into a treaty for a loan by way of mortgage on the 
estate of the University for 4000/., for a period of five years, with interest at 4} 
per cent., to he increased to 5 per cent. in default of payment within two montis 
after the stipulated time. , This mortgage will constitute the entire and only charge 
on the estate. The proceedings of the Council were unanimously confirmed. ° 


The long-projected opening in the Strand, from Waterloo-bridge to Charles-street, 
and thence to Long-acre, is about to be carried into effect. The inhabitants of such 
houses as must be removed in consequence have received notice to quit their habi- 
tations without delay. . 


The Public Walks Committee state their regret at hearing that it is in contem- 
plation to inclose and build upon that pleasant rising ground called Primrose Hill, 
situate to’ the north of the Regent's Park. It is u tood that it belongs to Eton 
College; ‘and the committee suggests that means should be taken by Government 
to secure it in Its present open state. 


The Public Walks Committee point out three eligible places to be, thrown open to 
the public as proper for public walks. The first is Copenhagen Fields, about fifty 
acres, which is te be disposed of ; the second place is Hackney Downs, or Bonner's 
Fields ¢ ahd the third is an extension and improvement of the embankment 
the river side to the east of London, from Limehouse to Blackwall, called the Mill 
Wall. This place, say the Committee, if laid out as a public terrace or a walk, 
would command, a view of the dpposite coast of Kent, and all the vessels passing 
up and down the river to the port ef London. The flowing tide gives great fresh- 
ness to the aix at,this spot, which appears very eligible for a reserved public walk ; 
and the evidence of eminent surveyors shows that this might be effected at a very 
moderate expense. They also suggest the laying out and planting, round the edge 
of Kennington Common, of. a handsome public walk, 
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126 Cumberland—Kent. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Roman Antiquities.—A most in of Roman wae at i has lately 


made at Carrvorren, near Gils! The followi account of it has been 
pablished by a gentleman who has visited the place As Mr. John ck, of 
Carrvorren, in the parish of Haltwhistle, lying, as a crow would fly, about midway 
between Gilsland and the town of Haltwhistle, was di a drain, he discovered, 
in the field adjoining his house, in the direction of the wall, which goes 
across the chain of rocks called the a tt Lg a about four by from pao eaee 
of the earth, several square flags, beautifully wrought and chisselled about 
twelve or fifteen square stones, about three feet square and nine inches thick, of 
the hardest granite. In the field adjoining, I also saw the remains of a Roman 
temple. The sanctuary itself appeared about thirteen feet square: a stone altar- 
jece was standing at the east end; the remaining walls are about thirty inches 
high. This communicated with an ante-roum, the same length, (viz. thirteen feet, ) 
but only about four feet wide ; another door immediately opposite leads you to an- 
other apartment, now covered with rubbish, at the side of which there is the begin- 
ning of an excavation, The earth above is two feet, or less. I perceived, by 
stooping and looking in, one or two standing round pillars, supporting the roof, of 
about feet high; one of them was lying down at the mouth of the entrance, 
below the surface. 1 found the old Roman cement still perfect on the wall, a piece 
of which I send for your inspection, Near this compartment a well was disco- 
vered, filled with old pieces of iron—such as the point of a wild-boar spear, two 
feet long, with a tremendous barb at one end, and a socket to receive a shaft at the 
other ; also, a hoop of a bucket (no ways rusty), a rusty short dagger or crease, 
@ copper coin (the size of a farthing), on one side of which was a square, upright 
gateway, with an arch in the centre: at the top stood a crowing cock ; on the other 
side the head of one of the Roman emperors. There are several upright, square 
stones, with inscriptions ; also, numerous bones of animals—among the rest, those 
I now send you for examination: the head, in my humble opinion, is that of an 
elk, or red deer; the thigh-bone is the largest for its le ay ever saw, and if it 
does not belong to the same animal, I must leave it to others to discover. These 
relics must have been buried there seventeen or eighteen centuries. The well, for 
about nine feet from the top, was of round masonry; below that, square: alto- 
gether, about sixteen or twenty feet deep.” 


KENT, 


Discovery of Antique Remains in the Isle o py.—Lately, as the sexton of 
the parish of Minster was digging a grave, when about five feet and a half from 
the surface of the ground, he came to a large quantity of stone; after having re- 
moved this from the grave, he discovered a figure or statue of a man, in two pieces, 
separated near the middle of the body. Twenty men were required to raise this 
immense weight from the place where it was deposited. The is of stone, and 
measures six feet three inches in length, and two feet across shoulders. It is 
of the size of a stoat, muscular, well-proportioned man, and appears to have lain 
upon a square tablet of stone, with the arms across the breast, the hands then 
drawn up,and placed perpendicularly towards the head. Between the two little 
fingers is a — image, quite perfect, exactly in the same position as the form 
itself. On each side of the head are the representations of a seraph or cherub, and 
at each side of the feet.are the remains of the i ofalion. On the feet are 
spurs. Near to the spot in the same grave was found a small figure representing 
(apparently) the head of a nun, which in all probability had been placed over the 
tomb; her countenance is of a most grievous cast, her teeth decayed, and her 
tongue lying out upon her lower lip. From the form of the pieces of stone which 
have been found, some of which are fluted, there ap to have been an arch over 
the tomb, similar to some which are now in the church ; there is no doubt it has 
lain many centuries. A nunnery, formerly connected with the building, extended 
much beyond the site of the present church. It was demolished by the Danes 
about the ninth century. In 852 the Danes went up the Thames, at which period 
the destruction of the fabric may plausibly be laid. "Traces of encampment may be 
distinctly seen not far distant from the spot. The figure has been cleansed and 
placed in the parish church for the inspection of the curious ; the antiquary will no 
doubt avail himself of an opportunity of payin a visit to the spot, and much in- 
teresting information on this subject will thus be obtained, 
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Opening of the New Pier at Gravesend.—The new grand Stone Pier at Gravesend, 
erected for the accommodation of passengers to and from the steamers, has been 
cpanel. The a gy pe off without any attempt having been made ou the part o 

men, who destroyed a short time since a portion of the projection, the 
Mayor having taken the precaution to swear in 200 special constables to preyent 
any collision. The new pier extends 100 feet from the grand stone pier, and a 
further addition of 40 feet will shortly be made. It is said that an additional six- 
pence will be made by the steamers to the fare to cover the expenses, The water- 
men, who have refused all others of accommodation, and even rejected the compensa- 
tion offered by the Corporation, have announced their intention of landing and 
embarking passengers at 2d. per head, one-half of the fare allowed by the Act. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Bristol and London Railway.—A respectable meeting to promote this undertaking 
has been held at the Guildhall. Some of the principal merchants in the city took 
part in the proceedings. The report holds out very strong inducements for accom- 
plishing the object ; and it cannot be denied that Bristol requires some powerful 
stimulus to place her upon a footing with Liverpool and other commercial, towns. 
We know nothing more likely to promote our commercial prosperity on an 
extended scale than this praject.—Sris/ol Paper, 


SCOTLAND. 


The following is a scale of the debts for which persons were imprisoned in the 
National Gaol of Scotland, at Edinburgh, during the undermentioned years :— 


1824. 1827. 1628. 1881. 1882, 
Persons, 

Uadew Me. . 2 2 sl tw 18. lw Ce CK. HIB. Ce CF 
Ql.andunderSl,. . . . 10. . 144, 14a. . 196. . 188 
61. and under 102. * 2. « oo .. 76. 80. 8B . 82 
MOLandunder20l. . . . Gl... GG... B.. 4 2s B 
201. and upwards ._ * * 4B « 84 » * 65 * * 67 “en 66 
Meditatione fugee warrants SB.» . See BS. «.¢ 8 .-e 17 
Totals . o « « 49 519 494 644 606 


The amount of the debts of the 499 prisoners in 1824 was 32197. 3s. Gd.; the 
519 prisoners in 1827, 7915/. 19s. 2d. ; the 494 prisoners in 1828, 40197. 18». 9d. 


Ancient Remains.—There was lately dug up in Shielforky Moss, near Blackford, 
by some people “* casting peats,” a box of a very singular kind, and believed to be 
ancient—since it must have been constructed in a very primitive state of society. It 
appeared to have been joined together by thongs of leather passing through perfora- 
tions in the sides, ends, and bottom; and the lid, which projected a little over the 
front and ends, had been fixed in the same way. As frequently happens in similar 
cases of discovery, the curiosity was hewn in pieces by the spades ot the workmen, 
before any attention was paid to its contents. They state, however, that it appeared 
to them to have contained a mass of greasy matter, along with some bones, aid a 
* clumsy lump of brass;” and, according to the description of one of the men, a 
** queer aira thing,’ the only article which any of them had the curiosity to carry 
home. We shall, perhaps, have something more to communicate regarding these 
reliques, 80 soon as our correspondent can communicate more particular information 
on the subject. We can only add, that the “box” was found embedded in the 
loam, eight feet below the present surface of the moss.—Strling Advertiser. 


Fossil Remains.—A specimen of the head of the fossil elk was lately discovered 
in moss, resting on marl, about six miles from Belfast. The specimen was in a 
fine state of preservation ; the head was entire, and the teeth were perfect, and 
the immense horns were also complete. The head and horns weigh about 2 ewt. 
Each horn measures from the base to the tip five feet six inches. The measurement 
between the tips of the horns is seven feet six inches. The whole specimen is 
twelve feet in circumference. This beautiful and valuable specimen has been 
acquired by the Andersonian Museum, of which it forms one of the finest 
ornaments.— Glasgow Herald. 


Petrifaction—The remains of a tree has been found at Newfaulds quarry, near 
Tullibody, embedded in a kind of clay, about eleven feet under the surface, seven 
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of the tree which remains is two feet, six inches; a projecting part of the 
root is one foot, four inches; the breadth at the top is one foot, three inches ; and 
the breadth at the root two feet, one inch. The remains of the root is one foot in 


length, and one foot, five inches in breadth. The root sends forth a small fibre, 
one foot in length. It is one of the finest specimens of petrifaction. 


IRELAND, 
National Education.—The Synod of Ulster have adopted three resolutions on the 
subject of national education. The princi ints on which the Synod insist are, 


that the patrons and conductors of schools shall fix the time of teaching in the 
schools, and shall appropriate a given portion of this time to the reading of the 
Scriptures; and also, that during this appropriated time the Romar Catholic 
children may retire if they please—at all events, that they shall not be comped/ed 
to remain or to join in the Seripture classes, unless they or their ians choose 
that should do so. The giving up of the compulsory principle sets aside the 
claims of the Kildare-place Society, at in a national View ; and the admission 
that a particular part of each day may be exclusively appropriated to A/erary exer- 
cises, and another portion to script reading, brings the difference between the 
National Board and the Synod to a mere question as to the quantity of time to be 
employed ; and this being altogether a matter of local arrangement, the general 
principle is evidently given up. “i 

Lately, upwards of 300 reapers, from different parts of the country, amongst 
whom Fe several of the better class of farmers, assembled at Monart-house, the 
seat of E. R. Cookman, Esq., and voluntarily cut down all that gentleman’s crop 
which was fit for the sickle, to testify the respect and affection his virtues and ex- 
cellent qualities as a resident landlord have gained for him amongst all classes. Mr. 
Cookman entertains his tenantry to dinner after each rent-day. : 

The new board under the Irish Church Bill will be. composed . of. the, following 
persons, in addition to those who er officiv are to have seats at it:—The Archbishop 
of Cashel, the Bishop of Derry, the Bishop of Meath, the Bishop of Killaloe, Dr. 
Sadlier, and Messrs Quinn and Erck, The two latter are to receive salaries. 


The Dublin papers advert to the retirement of the Marquis of Anglesey from 
the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. We believe the whole affair depends upon health ; 
but were it even otherwise, what is to be inferred from a desire to retire after so 
tong and critical an exercise of office? The Evening Mail names the Duke of 

mond for a snecessor, all which, we apprehend, amounts to nothing beyond 
tolerably rational guess-work, : 





_ [A further return of the assessment at which certain houses in the country are 

assessed has been laid before the House of Commons, from which we extract the 
following items :—In the county of Derby, Kedleston, the magnificent mansion of 
Lord Scarsdale, is only rated at 100/. a year, and pays but 14/. 3s. 4d. for inhabited 
house-duty ; the Duke of Devonshire’s the same; the Earl of Harrington's, at 
Elvastine, at 60/. ; Lord Chesterfield’s, at Brodby; at 80/.; Mr. Mundy, at Shipley, 
50/. In York, Mr. John Gully, for Ackworth, is rated ‘at 80/.; the Duke of Leeds, 
100/.; Lord Wharncliffe, for Wortley, 100/._. In the Isle of Wight, Lord George 
Seymour, for Norris Castle, 100/.; Mr, George Ward, for Northwood, 100/.] 











